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DEDICATION. 



TO MISS SUSAN R. BILKERS. 



IT must seem strange, my dear Miss Bilkers, not 
only to you, but to members of your set, that I 
should venture to connect the name of such a fashion- 
able girl as yourself with anything so out of fashion 
as a dedication, and especially a dedication of what 
does not pretend to be a pure work of art; not 
even a novel with a moral, or a novel with a pur- 
pose ; but simply a tale with a tail, and this tail 
without sting or venom, and in no ways distinguish- 
able except by a few harmless rattles that can hurt 
nothing and nobody. It must seem, I say, strange — 
perhaps presumptuous — ^to you and your excellent 
mother, to whom you owe so much of your early 
training ; but I have a good reason, in my excessive 
admiration not only of your mind and person, but 
of your style in general. I have watched you on 
many occasions with interest, and you must permit 
me to say, with an ever-growing conviction that 
there are very few girls in society quite equal to 
you. 



IV DEDICATION. 

It is admitted that the days of the old-fashioned, 
cold, hard, and haughty, but quiet, fine-ladyism have 
passed ; and in its place, we have the active, the 
aggressive, the impetuously pert and energetically 
arrogant style. Of this style, you are, I believe, my 
dear Miss Bilkers, one of the most happy examples. 
The demonstrative insouciance^ if I may be allowed 
the expression, with which you twist your lithe figure 
through the mazes of the cotillion — the insolent vigor 
with which you repel the contact of common peo- 
ple, at ball or party — the active contemptuousness 
with which you stare down nobodies as they stroll 
the piazza of the watering place hotel — or still more, 
that ineffable expression of combative arrogance — that 
" slap-your-face-for- two-cents'* kind of a look — that 
beams from every feature as you roll along in your 
carriage through Bellevue Avenue, or the drives in 
the Park — all, all have often excited my admira- 
tion, and now fully warrant this public tribute of 
regard and esteem from your humble friend. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



PROEMIAL. 



'nr^HE Austrian Band Plays this Evening!" was 
JL the announcement, made in all languages, to every- 
body, by all the maitres-d^ hotels premiers gardens ^ courriers and 
valets de place of Baden. Of course there was a rush, after 
dinner, for the promenade, — enthusiasm for Austrian mili- 
tary music being, twenty-five or thirty years ago, almost as 
much a test of connoisseurship as in the present day. 

Every chair on the colonnade of the Kurhaus^ and on 
both sides of the public walk, running between the little kiosk 
occupied by the band and the thronged portals of the gam- 
bling salons was filled, and the walk itself was densely crowded 
with a gay throng of promenaders. Richly dressed women — 
beautiful and ugly — old and young — from every civilized 
clime, and gallant and graceful men variously costumed, and 
of all ages from tripping youth to shuffling senility, passed 
and repassed, bowing and smiling, smirking and gesticula- 
ting, and exhaling an odor of refined savoir vivre peculiar, in 
its intensity, and its entire freedom from any merely moral 
or utilitarian smells, to this the greatest bathing-place, with 
waters of the least efficacy in Europe. 

Have you ever seen at sea, while watching the dark massy 
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waves rolling on in sullen and resistless power, a handful of 
spray dashed upwards and converted into a shower of dia- 
monds and rubies by a gleam of sun-light ? If so, you have 
an image of the spoon-drift of society, as it sparkled and 
flashed in the lights, natural and artificial, of a lovely even- 
ing at Baden. 

The gambling salons were nearly empty. There had 
been an intermission of an hour or two in the monotonous 
^^faites voire jeu Messieurs ; le jeu est fait^' of the croupiers 
of the rouge-et-noir^ and the game had not yet been opened 
for the evening. The wheel of the roulette^ however, at the 
head of the large conversation salle was in motion. It al- 
ways is in motion. It is said that the oldest inhabitants of 
Baden, — those who have lived through many millions of its 
revolutions, — have never known it to stop. Friction and the 
resistance of the air have no effect upon it. On it goes in 
violation of the plainest principles of mechanics, — in utter 
contempt of the most rigid demonstrations of the impossi- 
bility of perpetual motion, on forever and ever — whirling 
away yearly the wealth, health, and happiness of thousands. 
Whether its drivers and conductors are a different order of 
men from the croupiers of the rouge-et-noir is a matter of 
doubt; but certain it is that they never sleep, and require 
nothing to eat. There are intermissions with the cards, which 
indicate a connection between the impassible shufflers and or- 
dinary humanity ; but the- ball of the roulette is not less regu- 
lar and continuous in its revolutions than the balls of the 
solar system. 

' It was the hour of ebb in the gambling tide, — the time 
for the minnows and small fry, — the single silver-florin 
folks who have already repocketed their cure-dents and swal- 
lowed their pousse-cafes and petits verres. Wait an hour and 
the big fish will begin to show themselves, the tide will turn, 
and a flood, with a rush like the bore in the Hoogly or the 
Bay of Funda, will set in and cover the green cloth banks 
with a sediment of gold. 

Gathered around the roulette are a dozen or so of couriers. 
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sous-qfficiers^ and students, with a few ladies' maids and French 
milliners, together with three or four staid, quiet heads of fam- 
ilies, who, at London or New York, would deem penny points 
or siicpenny loo the unpardonable sin ; and who, if compelled 
to sit out a night at euchre or vingt-et-un would require, like 
Moses at Rephidim, some one to help them hold up their 
hands. Besides these there is an English built, clerical-look- 
ing gentleman in a white neck cloth, who is intently watching 
the game with his hand thrust down into his pocket fingering 
a florin. " Put it down, my dear sir, just for the fun of the 
thing ! — it will be so odd ; no one knows you, and you merely 
wish to see whether pair will not come up after impair has 
been called five times. 

Far down at the lower end of the large hall one solitary in- 
dividual was to be seen. The superior attractions of the rou- 
lette at the upper end, and of the music and crowd without, 
had drawn off all stragglers, and left him in undisturbed pos- 
session of a sofa, and several hundred square feet of solitude. 
He appeared to be, after making all allowance for a carefully 
studied toilet, a man of about fifty-five years of age, and was 
evidently an invalid. His figure was slight and somewhat 
bent, his complexion pale and unhealthy, his cheeks hollow, 
his eyes sunken, and his lips bloodless and thin. An enor- 
mous mustache, dyed a deep black, rested upon the inclined 
plane of his projecting front teeth, and, contrasting oddly with 
his scanty gray locks, added an expression of fierceness to a 
face deeply marked by the play of uncurbed appetites and 
passions. Still, there was something in his appearance that 
excited interest and commanded respect. An air of exquis- 
ite refinement and high breeding concealed, at first sight, 
almost wholly the natural repulsiveness of his expression, and 
served to confirm a conjecture, warranted by his elaborate and 
finished, yet quiet, style of dress, that he was a man of high 
social position, if not of rank. A practised observer might, 
perhaps, have gone still further and have marked him down 
as an aristocratic rout ; old before his time, and bowed with the 
weight, not of years, but of days and nights of vice and folly. 
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He was reclining upon the sofa in an attitude of affected 
ease, that but poorly concealed a sense of debility and lassi- 
tude. He appeared to be lost in thought of no very pleasant 
kind, to judge from the frown on his brow, and the impatient 
gnawing of his thin lip. But of whatever character his reve- 
rie, he was roused from it by a servant in a plain suit of 
black who, with a letter in his hands, had been peering about 
through the different rooms. 

The reclining gentleman took the letter with a listless air, 
glanced carelessly at the address, and suddenly started from 
his recumbent attitude, with a gesture of vexation, and a few 
muttered objurgations in French. 

" Has any one seen this ? " he demanded of the man. 

"No one, Durchlaucht I have just taken it from the 
post. I thought it best to bring it to you at once without 
waiting your Excellency's return to the hotel." 

" 'Tis very well, Steignitz. I am glad that no one has seen 
this address. But you forget that I have forbidden you to 
style me Excellency or Durchlaucht, Recollect that I am 
plain Monsieur D'Okenheim." 

" Permit me to observe," replied Steignitz, " that I see 
here almost fifty people who know us." 

" True ! I am not such a fool as to think that an incog- 
nito can be preserved at Baden. But fifty people are not 
everybody. I have my reasons for being Monsieur D'Oken- 
heim to all strangers. Where is Madame ? " 

" Der Herr will find her outside, directly . in front of this 
lower window." 

"Alone?" 

" No, she is attended by Herrn Ledgeral." 
Herr D'Okenheim's face was a study — the expression was 
so peculiar, and so complex. A deep frown corrugated his 
forehead, and his shaggy eyebrows were drawn down so as 
to almost, conceal the pinkish, lustreless eyes they shaded ; 
while his heavy mustache was thrown upwards, and the corn- 
ers of his mouth twisted into a smile of mingled malice and 
pleasure. 
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He waved his hand. Steignitz bowed and departed to 
rejoin Annette, Madame, D'Okenheim's French maid, who 
was awaiting him for a stroll in the avenue of Lichtenthal. 

Monsieur D'Okenheim, with a trembling hand, broke the 
seal of his letter, and began to read. As he read, his frown 
grew deeper, and what there had been of a smile, gave place 
to an expression of pure rage. He crushed the letter in his 
hand, and, starting from his seat, paced up and down with 
vivacious, but uncertain step. 

Approaching the window, indicated by his servant, he 
looked out upon the crowd. His eye lighted at once upon a 
gentleman and lady seated directly below him, and again his 
face was illumined with an equivocal smile. He stood gazing 
at them for some time, one hand crumpling the letter — ^the 
other nervously twisting the ends of his long mustache. 

"All alike! — ^yes, all alike!" he exclaimed. "I really 
had begun to believe that there were exceptions, and that 
my wife would prove one of them; but I am rather glad 
to be undeceived. I am rather glad at being relieved from 
the distinction of possessing such a rara avis as a virtuous 
wife. 

"Virtue!" he muttered, renewing his walk. "Bah! 
what is virtue? I don't believe a word of it — in man or 
woman. It is a hybrid — a monster — an unnatural affirmative, 
bom of the conjunction of two negatives — no passions and no 
opportunities. Opportunities • and importunities have not 
been wanting in her case. She has been too long the com- 
panion of the Princess of Stacklenberg for that. It must 
have been her cold heart that has kept her reputation so far 
clear of stain. I had begun to think that it was her clever- 
ness — that, as Shakespeare has it, she ever " put out the fire 
of passipn with the sap of reason." But cleverness never 
saves them. The sap of reason dries up when most needed. 
But why has the fire, in her case, never been lighted ? — that's 
what puzzles me. There was the Count Hunoyd ! — I thought 
at one time it might be my duty to put a sword through the 
handsomest man in Vienna; but no, she extinguished him 
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herself without the slightest suggestion from me. And now 
— ^well, as the wisest of all poets says : 

" ' In some breasts passion lies concealed and silent, 
Like war's swart powder in a castle vault, 
Until occasion like the lintstock lights it.' 

Perhaps the Yankee carries the lintstock. 

" Strange ! strange ! " he continued, advancing to the 
window, and looking out upon his wife and her companion. 
" It must be just the perversity of the sex. Were I a doting, 
uxorious, jealous husband, my wife, I do not doubt, would 
have counted her lovers by the score ; and now this Yankee 
is the first man in whom she has taken any real interest. I 
should not have thought that the self-conceited gauky could 
have stirred that smooth-polished, well-balanced mechanism 
she calls her heart. However, I must tell her of this letter. 
It will distress her, I know; but then she knows how and 
where to seek for consolation." 

Monsieur D'Okenheim seized his hat and stick, and, with 
an affected jauntiness of step, sallied from the Kurhaus. 
Threading his way, not without difficulty, through the crowd, 
he advanced to the couple whose movements he had been 
watching. 

The lady — Madame D'Okenheim — ^was a distinguished 
looking woman of about eight-and-twenty years of age. She 
had a fine, stylish figure, almost perfect, unless perhaps an 
imperfection might be found in a decided promise of fat at 
forty ; and she had a face which, if not unqualifiedly hand- 
some, had a great deal of that kind of beauty which is the 
exponent of youth and high health — large liquid lustrous eyes, 
as yet undimmed by gas-light and ball-room glare — skin pure 
and polished, as yet untinted and unroughened by matutinal 
champagne and patk de foie gras — pearly teeth, and ruby lips 
that spoke only of sound lungs, and a good digestion, and 
said nothing about a compressed liver, and an obstructed 
portal circulation. Not the highest style of beauty it may be. 
Not perhaps beauty at all; but the highest condition of 
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beauty, — the sine qua non of beauty, — the something without 
which beauty, unless in some rare cases, don't amount to 
much ; or, to mount a metaphor, the animal on which spiritual 
and intellectual beauty — the beauty of soul and mind — ^gallops 
through the avenues of sense into the heart. Of course if 
the animal is out of condition, beauty can't ride fast or far. 
She is very apt to stop short of the portals of passion, and 
" hitch up " at the door of respect and esteem. Let it not be 
supposed from this figurative flourish, that Madame D'Oken- 
heim was deficient in the beauty of expression. All that is 
meant is that she was healthily handsome. A charming 
toilet set off all the graces of her person to the best advan- 
tage, while the effect was very much heightened by an easy 
but quiet graciousness of manner, and a certain aura of bon 
ton which she seemed to breathe out at every word and move- 
ment. Her style clearly indicated study in the Viennese 
school, which is to manners pretty much what the Venetian 
school was to art — a happy mingling of vivacity and repose 
in the composition, with the flesh tints strong and hearty ; the 
general tone rich and warm, with a very faithful and substan- 
tial rendering of sentiment and passion. 

Her companion was, perhaps, twenty-three years of 
age. He, too, was rather good looking. Tall, and somewhat 
lanky in figure, but withal graceful and easy in his bearing, 
there was perhaps a little too much of an attempt at elegance 
in his general getting up — the necessary and pardonable 
effect of his recent emancipation from certain puritanic prej- 
udices, as well as from a certain provincialism in dress, 
which at that time still characterized the great commercial 
metropolis of America, but which has now so happily disap- 
peared. 

The eldest son of Mr. Ledgeral, — a reputable New York 
merchant, — he had been dispatched to Liverpool, a few 
months before, for the settlement of some business question, 
requiring a confidential agent on the part of Ledgeral, Ship- 
pen and Co. His business having been satisfactorily arranged, 
young Ledgeral was now enjoying, preparatory to his return 
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to the dingy counting-house in Burling Slip, a few months' run 
upon the continent. 

It was at Frankfort that he first made the acquaintance 
of Monsieur and Madame D'Okenheim. He was trying to 
make himself understood by the custody of the Wahizimmer, 
or election chamber of the German Emperors, but inasmuch 
as he knew not a word of German, and but very little French, 
he was turning away with a feeling of profound disgust at the 
fellow's stupidity, when a pleasant voice came to his relief 
with a " Permit me — I will explain," and Madame D'Oken- 
heim, in alternate English and German, cleared up all diffi- 
culties. Monsieur D'Okenheim coming up, and he, too, speak- 
ing English, the conversation was continued. Together they 
saw the famous Golden Bull, or Deed, by which Charles IV. 
settled the mode of election of the German Emperors, and 
visited the Kaisersaal^ or banqueting-room, where the Em- 
perors were waited upon by Kings and Princes. Again they 
met, bowed, and spoke, in the yudengasse, one of the chief 
sights in Frankfort, and at dinner-time, as luck would have it, 
Mr. Ledgeral found himself at the table d'hote the vis-a-vis of 
Madame. 

Upon his expressing a wish to visit Homburg, a seat in 
Monsieur D'Okenheim's carriage, for next day, was offered 
him, and as Madame backed the invitation with a bewitching 
smile, and an assurance that she should be charmed to have 
his company, it was most gratefully accepted. 

Every traveller knows how rapidly an acquaintanceship 
ripens under such circumstances : one sight-seeing excursion 
having about as much forcing power as a round of dinner or 
evening parties and a dozen or two of morning calls. It is 
not surprising therefore, that during the ride to Homburg it 
should have been found that Baden-Baden was the destina- 
tion of all parties, and that there was again a seat for Mr. 
Ledgeral in Monsieur D'Okenheim's travelling carriage. 

There was a freshness of feeling and expression about 
the young man that interested Madame D'Okenheim, who, 
accustomed since extreme youth to the polished and doubly 
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refined, but heartless, and dissipated society of mediatized 
German Princes, and the haute noblesse of Austria and Hun- 
gary, was thoroughly blasi. His occidentalities had for her 
the charm of novelty. They affected her taste very much as 
the flavor of a canvas-back duck does the palate of an Euro- 
pean epicure, — as a something dubiously delightful. 

There was also a certain degree of mingled verdancy and 
shrewdness — a kind of Yankee naivete — ^mixed with a good 
proportion of self conceit, that seemed for a time to amuse 
Monsieur D*Okenheim, who soon managed, with the skill of 
a diplomatist and man of the world, by a few adroit observa- 
tions and questions to strip the vain and confident youth of 
every feeling, sentiment, and plan, leaving his inner man in 
a state of nudity which, had he been conscious of, he him- 
self would have been the first to denounce as ridiculous and 
indecent, especially as with all his " 'cuteness," he got not a 
rag of Monsieur D'Okenheim's mental habiliments in return. 
The process complete. Monsieur took, apparently, but little 
fiirther interest in his conversation ; most of the time, while 
in the carriage, he seemed to be asleep, or, when stopping 
to view a ruin or a landscape, was so apathetic and indif- 
ferent, so indisposed or unfit for exertion, or so attentive to 
Annette, the French maid, or so taken up with the talk of 
guides and custodes, that the duty of attendance upon 
Madame fell naturally and wholly to the young man. 

The approach of Monsieur D'Okenheim, as he picked his 
way amid the crowd seated under the colonnade of the Kur- 
haus, was unnoticed by the lady or her companion until he 
•stood before them. A slight start and a suffusion of the 
cheek in both were not unobserved by him, but produced no 
perceptible effect upon his manner, unless perhaps to increase 
the sinister smile with which he addressed them. Raising 
his hat and bowing low, he said, in a tone of bland impres- 
siveness : " I am sorry to interrupt your conversation, and I 
ask a thousand pardons, but, Monsieur Ledgeral, if you will 
have the goodness to excuse Madame for ten minutes, I have 
a few words to say to her. I have just received a letter, the 
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contents of which I wish to communicate to her. I shall 
detain her but a few minutes, when, Monsieur, if you will 
have the goodness to take charge of her again, — that is, if 
you are not otherwise engaged, — ^you will, I am sure, charm 
her and oblige me." 

Madame D'Okenheim rose from her seat 

" Shall we find you here upon our return ? " she demanded, 
looking back with an inviting smile. 

The young man, blushing and bowing, laid his hand upon 
his heart with theatric, but not ungraceful, gallantry. 

"I am a statue," he said, "until your return." 

" As stationary, perhaps ? " she replied, smiling. 

" Certainly. But I would not have you think as hard or 
as cold. The great English poet of whom we were talking, 
says *the eyes of women are Promethean fires.' I have been 
Prometheusized ; my heart has been touched by the heavenly 
flame, and although I shall not move, I shall live, and feel, 
and hope." 

"We shall not keep you long waiting," exclaimed Mon- 
sieur D'Okenheim, who affected not to hear these remarks, 
which, uttered in a low tone, had nevertheless too much of 
the penetrating intensity of passion to wholly escape his ear. 
" I am anxious to resume my seat at the table within. I feel 
that I shall be in luck to-night." 

Madame took her husband's proffered arm. A few steps 
brought them to the deserted piazza of the Trinkhalle, Mon- 
sieur looked cautiously around to see that no one was within 
hearing. 

^^So/'^ he exclaimed, pursing up his lips and ejecting 
the sound with a prolonged hissing through his closed teeth. 
So / ma belky the Yankee's gallantry is improving, I see." 

"Yes, he is coming on," replied the lady carelessly. 
" He begins to fancy himself a gallant de premiere force, and 
to plume himself upon his conquest." 

" A conquest ! Yes, after the fashion of the soldier who 
captured the Tartar. A real Cadmian victory! You have 
heard the phrase — *a victory of Pyrrhus'? 'Another such 
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success/ said the old king of Epirus, * and I am ruined ' : in 
fact the conquering jackanape is completely in your power now ; 
you could make him hang himself with one of your garters." 

" I have no wish that my garters should be put to such a 
use ! " 

" No ? Perhaps you prefer that he should go on conquer- 
ing and to conquer : may-be he is nearer a conquest of your 
heart than I supposed. Come, tell me what progress he has 
really made. Has he reached his third parallel? — has he 
crowned the crest of the glacis ? — is the citadel in danger ? " 

" I don't understand barrack-room figures," replied the 
lady, contemptuously. 

" To be plain then, what do you really think of this lover 
of yoiu-s ? You know you can trust me. It is a great thing 
for a woman to be able to trust her husband in such matters. 
Come, tell me, is your own heart wholly untouched ? " 

The struggle between a leer and a sneer, for possession 
of the speaker's countenance, would have made a study for 
the great illustrator of Faust. 

" Well, perhaps not," replied Madame D'Okenheim mu- 
singly. " He is good looking, and his American conceit and 
naivete amuses me. Besides, he is so enterprising. Why, the 
fellow would have no hesitation, if he had a chance, despite 
his bashfulness, in making love to an Empress. That inter- 
ests me, but you have no objections, have you? You know 
you have given me carte blanrhe.^' 

" True ; but hitherto you have not seemed disposed to 
take advantage of your privileges. Do you know the reasons 
that I have had for being so liberal ? " 

" Because perversity is about the only quality in woman 
that you believe in, and you thought that removing all restric- 
tions would remove nine-tenths of the temptation." 

" Partly so, ma belie:' 

" And because, although you had but little respect for my 
principles, you had for my will, and you knew that any 
restrictions you could impose would be useless." 

" Partly so, ma belleJ' 
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"And because. you wished to secure for yourself a similar 
privilege." 

" What a profound analyst ! My dear, motives are fre- 
quently, and, in my case, always, confused and complicated. 
When I want to know what I mean myself, I shall in future 
come to you." 

" You flatter me." 

" Not at all ; but I am going to mention one other reason 
which is somewhat complimentary, and which you have left 
out — and that is great confidence in your prudent manage- 
ment of any case that might arise. Mind you, I don't claim 
any right to interfere with you, upon general marital princi- 
ples, but in case of any public scandal it might become my 
duty, you know, to send a pistol ball through the gentleman's 
head. Now I don't like that \ I have done it, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen times too often already. To be sure, the temptation to 
add an American to the list might be something," said Herr 
D'Okenheim musingly. "But to quit this pleasant subject, 
and come to something downright disagreeable and more 
nearly affecting my feelings and your interests." 

Monsieur D'Okenheim paused as if taking time to mas- 
ter some rising emotion, and for a moment his mustache 
worked rapidly up and down the inclined plane of his teeth. 

" I have just received a letter from my good cousin," he 
at length said in a low, hissing tone. " Here it is, and what 
think you ? — a fresh insult ! He says that he has heard from 
Isenthal, and, as presumptive heir to the estates, he must 
object to my cutting more than a hundred klafters of wood 
for the use of the castle, and that he forbids my damming 
the river and converting meadow-land into ornamental lake 
and fish-pond. He even alludes to my failing health, and his 
certain prospects of the succession, and signs himself my 
loving cousin, Joseph. The cold blooded, canting rascal ! 
Ah ! how I have ever hated him ; how I do hate him ! and 
what's more, how he hates me, and you too, ma belle I In 
fact, I am not sure but that a good deal of the feeling he has 
for me, is a reflection of the intense hate he has for you." 
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" There is no love lost between us," replied the lady. 

" True, but he has the advantage of you in this — he may 
yet have it in his power to make you feel how little he loves 
you. He lords it now in a bold tone ; but what will he do, 
think you, when he succeeds to my estates ? " 

" You may well outlive him," said Madame D'Okenheim, 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

" Pshaw ! " replied Monsieur D'Okenheim in an impatient 
tone, " his life is worth a dozen such as mine. But if I die 
within the year I don't think I could rest in my grave were 
he my successor. I'd sooner see the vilest beggar's brat in 
my place." 

" And I should have very little rest out of the grave, I 
suppose," said Madame, "but I don't see how you can 
help it. You cannot be more sorry than I am that your 
hopes of an heir have been doomed to disappointment." 

" But they must not be disappointed," returned Monsieur 
D'Okenheim. 

The lady started, and looked up inquiringly. " So ! A 
leaf from the history of Napoleon ; and I am to play the role 
of Josephine ! Ha ! " 

"Not so, ma belle ; you mistake me entirely. I have not 
the least hopes from anything of that kind." 

The lady shrugged her shoulders. 

" Oh ! don't think, Madame, that I intend to reproach you. 
I know better than that. I know that were we on trial for 
the crime, — ^for crime it is, or if not a crime, something which 
we have but to search the annals of the reigning houses of 
Germany to find has been punished far more severely than a 
crime, — if we were on trial, I say, for the crime of not giving 
a lot of little hostages to fortune, and citizens to the State, 
your sentence would be light I know full well that you 
might, if it pleased you, emulate the famous English Lady 
Godiva, and ride in a similar toilet through the Fays Latin 
or the Alser Vorstadt, without a single straggling pathologist 
being able to raise his finger at you. But, my dear, did you 
never hear of quietly adopting an heir — of lifting some 
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wayside waif into high estate — of buying some infantile re- 
sponsibility, eradicating the wooden spoon to which it was 
born, and sticking a silver fork in its place ? " 

** I have read of such things in romances." 

" And I have known of such things in real life." 

" And you would try it ? " 

"No, no! /would never try it," and the Count empha- 
sized the " I " with peculiar force. " I would never run the 
risk of inevitable exposure which always comes of men's 
bungling in such matters. The thing has been done, and in 
probably a good many cases the succession has been diverted 
by the expedient. But I am afraid the difficulties in our case 
are almost insuperable, unless in the hands of an exceed- 
ingly cautious and clever woman. I could, of course, have 
nothing to do with it. I merely mentioned it to show that 
there are more ways than one of tying a knot in the Devil's 
tail." 

Herr D'Okenheim pressed the point of his finger upon the 
round shoulder of Madame, and leered into her face with a 
grotesque grin. 

" That is, you would like to have the knot tied without 
your running any risk from his hoof or his horns ; or in other 
words, if any one is to be tried for attempting to foist a false 
heir into Isenthal, you would rather it should be your wife 
than yourself" 

" Hush, my dear. Don't speak of such a thing. ' I had no 
such thought. I only meant that supposing such a wicked and 
foolish thing were attempted, it would certainly fail if it were 
riot managed so that even I could have no suspicion of it." 

" And you propose that I should undertake a scheme so 
liable to failure ? " demanded the lady. 

"Propose? Oh no! It would be wrpng, absurd, dan- 
gerous ! Consult Annette, and see what can be done ; she 
is devoted to you ; she can be trusted. I propose nothing. 
I plan nothing. I have lost all confidence in plans. I have 
seen them so often thwarted; as for instance in our mar- 
riage; I married in the hopes of putting an end to the 
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expectations of cousin Joseph. I mean no disparagement 
to your wit, or beauty, or style. 

" Ah ! what a misfortune then is mine, — the more unbear- 
able, too, since I am so moderate in my wishes. All that I 
desire is an heir, and almost anything alive and human would 
content me. All people desire children, but then they desire 
prodigies, — ^but I don't. They desire * living jewels dropped 
from heaven,' as the poet has it, but then they want them 
of the clearest water. Now I — I shouldn't mind a little im- 
perfection. For instance, I should not mind if my heir looked 
like the coarsest peasant's child. I don't care about beauty. 
A moderate amount of ugliness — anything short of a chim- 
panzee or a Cape Baboon — I should not object to. Strength 
and health ! Yes, I should want our heir to have strength 
and health that he might outlive that amiable cousin of mine ; 
but nothing else should I care about. I don't demand sense, 
or talents ; still less, genius. I have no improper and selfish 
longings for a wise child." 

"A wise child!" exclaimed Madame D'Okenheim. 
" What do you mean by a wise child ? " 

" That depends, my dear, upon what may be considered 
evidences of wisdom. Pico della Mirandola, Blaise Pascal, 
and others, gave evidences of a certain kind of wisdom at a 
very early age. On the other hand, there is a proverb relat- 
ing to a different kind of wisdom. Pardon the implied re- 
flection 'upon your sex, but you must have often heard it,' — it 
is found in all languages. The Italians say, * // maggior ser- 
vizio che fossa fare un figliuolo saggio al padre I '/ conascerloJ 
The French say, * // est savant V enfant qui connait son propre 
pkreJ The English say, * It is a wise child that' — Well, you 
know the proverb. I should not care if my successor was 
still more ignorant, and didn't know his own mother." 

" Infamous ! " exclaimed Madame D'Okenheim, starting 
back, and shaking off her husband's hand from her shoulder. 

"Infamous, indeed. Nine-tenths of all the proverbs in 
all languages relating to your sex are infamous, scandalous, 
and, if you please, absurd \ but I am not responsible for 
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them, and I must beg you to lay aside all affectation. A 
little, just a little, indignation at the aphoristic impertinence I 
have quoted, may be perhaps becoming ; at least, it might be 
were anybody by but ourselves. But between us — Bah ! we 
know each other — don't we, ma belle ? " 

" I think we do," replied the lady, with a shrug. " At 
least I think I know you." 

" Certainly you do, but that is not much. It is not diffi- 
cult to know such an honest, open-hearted fellow as I am. 
But I give you credit for a higher knowledge than that" 

"Pardon me," returned the lady, a perceptible sneer 
marking the expression of her countenance. "A higher 
knowledge ? Yes, perhaps ; but not a more difficult." 

"Well, well, ma belle; at least you have a knowledge 
of your own interests. You know that when I am gone, your 
right of dower by the terms of the tenure is imperfect, and 
he sweeps up everything." 

The gentleman and lady took a few turns up and down the 
piazza in silence. They paused as if to listen to those deli- 
cious strains, those nectared and subtle voicings of an exqui- 
site and intensified conventionality that floated on the golden 
and odorous air across the esplanade ; but little was the mu- 
sic heeded by either. The gentleman was the first to speak. 

"You will see then, my dear, that under the circum- 
stances it is best to avoid all scandal with that young Amer- 
ican. I should be very sorry to have to shoot him ; it would 
make so much noise. Not that I wish to interfere with any 
flirtation of yours, however far you may be willing to push it ; 
but publicity would be very objectionable ; and I think I 
perceive that you are becoming a little careless. That is al- 
ways the case with you women when once you become really 
interested. But there is no danger of a grand passion in this 
case, is there ? It would be too ridiculous, eh ? " 

The lady made no reply. 

" He has, however," continued the gentleman, " one thing 
in his favor : another lover might not be so luckily circum- 
stanced, and if you will avail yourself of the privileges of your 
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sex, and amuse yourself with a lover, you might perhaps go 
further and fare worse. It will be very easy in a few days to 
shake him off. He leaves for his own country in a short 
time." 

The lady turned inquiringly to her husband. 

" He is not rich," replied Monsieur emphatically, nodding 
his head, " and once across the Atlantic, and settled down to 
his business, it* will be long before he will visit Europe again. 
The money-getting devil will get hold of him. I know some- 
thing of those New York merchants. I have visited them, 
when I was attached to our legation at Washington, in their 
own houses — quite magnificent their houses are too, — regu- 
lar temples — dedicated solely to the worship of mammon, — 
all fitted up exactly alike with the gorgeous fragments . ^ind 
figments of a bought-and-paid-for taste, — ^while the service 
consists mainly of the chinking of gold and the rattling of 
dollars. They have a creed, and a catechism too. The one 
begins with, * I believe in any man worth a million,' and the 
other with, *What is the chief end of man? — To glorify trade 
and make money forever.' No, we shall never hear of him 
again, and as he suspects not our title or address, he prob- 
ably will never hear of us. If we parted from him now, I 
don't believe he could hunt us up, even if he had time and 
disposition to do so. 

"As you remarked," observed Monsieur D'Okenheim, 
after a pause, "he is good-looking." 

" Passably so." 

" And well mannered ? " 

" So, so." 

" And deeply enamored of you." 

" Perhaps. You have had more experience in such mat- 
ters, and are a better judge than I am." 

" Ah, Madame, you flatter me, and belie your own acute- 
ness. What is the acquired skill of man in that respect com- 
pared to the natural instinct of woman ? I never knew this 
to fail, except in cases where they suffer their own passions to 
blind them. I hope, for the credit of one of the coolest heads 
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I know, that interest in him does not disqualify you from esti- 
mating the co/''esponding symptoms of interest on his part I " 

" Well, well," exclaimed the lady impatiently, " perhaps it 
is so, — and what then ? " 

" What then ? " said Monsieur D'Okenheim, twisting up 
the corners of his mustache, and drawing down his eyebrows 
until the two, almost touching, made a circle of hair through 
which peered his pinched-up nose. " What then ? Why noth- 
ing — nothing at all. Only I would remark that women of 
the world are often so confoundedly grateful for a modicum 
of genuine youthful devotion, that they suffer themselves to 
be carried beyond their depth before they know it. Mind 
you, I don't pretend to any right to interfere, but this little 
affair — that is, if you are determined to make it an affair — is 
so odd, so unexpected, and, I may add, so importune, that 
I can't refrain from speaking to you about it. 

" Don't you think, my dear, that it would be a great want 
of tact, and sense, and wisdom, in a woman as clever as you 
are, not to avail herself of one of the best qualities in her 
lover?" 

The lady turned a sharp look of inquiry towards her hus- 
band. 

" You recollect what your friend the Princess of Stacklin- 
burg used to say : that she chose for her lovers only young 
officers of the lmie-regime?iter^ because, they being constantly 
liable to marching orders, she was certain of getting rid of 
them more easily than of the gallants of the Kaiserliche 
Leibwachey who are always around the court. Ah ! the Prin- 
cess was a great woman and a wise woman. She knew that 
nine-tenths of scandal comes from the unnecessary vigor 
with which many women defend their hearts from all ap- 
proaches. 'It isn't the assault and capture of a city,' said 
she, * that makes the fame of a siege : it is the mining and 
countermining ; the boom of the batteries and the prelimi- 
nary faits (Tarmes. If a woman demands for her heart 
a systematic attack with a heavy siege train, she can't be sur- 
prised if rumor sooner or later sticks her into one of her bul- 
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letins scandaleux.^ Now, in a court where the characters of 
so many women are compromised, the reputation of the Prin- 
cess of Stacklinburg is almost intact. * It is such a nice 
thing,' said the Princess one day to me, * to be able to get rid 
of one's lovers before one is tired of them ; — most women 
wait too long.' Now don't you think that in view of the ex- 
ceedingly delicate management that may be required in a cer- 
tain case, you have amused yourself with this young man about 
long enough ? Don't you think that we had better drop him 
at once ? It won't be much of a sacrifice — will it, my dear ? 
and besides, he will be compelled in a few days to drop us 
— that is, unless you make a slave of him, and tie him to 
your chariot wheels forever. I don't doubt your power to do 
so, but it strikes me — mind I have no intention to dictate, 
hardly even to advise — that in the end le jeu ne vaui pas la 
chandelle^ or in his own shop-keeping lingo, the thing would 
not pay. But come, ma belle^ let us cross to the Kurhaus, 
Your Yankee will hardly wait much longer, and I am anxious 
to pick up a thousand louis this evening. I feel certain that 
I shall win. Fortune, I am sure, owes me a good turn, after 
this last insult from my precious cousin." 

The lady made no reply, but sauntered slowly by the side 
of her husband back to the colonnade of the Kurhaus, where 
Mr. Ledgeral was impatiently gnawing the head of his cane, 
and nervously twisting himself about on two chairs, as if to 
convince any sedentarily-disposed and seat-seeking spectator 
that the second chair was an optical illusion. 

" We have made you wait a long time," said Monsieur 
D'Okenheim, with his politest bow. 

" The time has seemed long, it is true," replied Mr. Ledg- 
eral, with a significant smile to the lady, " but no time would 
be too long to wait in the service of Madame." 

" Ah, very well said — very well turned indeed. But then a 
turn for compliments is characteristic of the Yankees. They 
are very complimentary — to themselves," he muttered aside to 
Madame ; " but are you sure you have no other engagements.'*" 

" None whatever." 
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" Madame will then be indebted to you." 

With an abstracted air, the lady took the arm of the young 
man. They followed Monsieur D'Okenheim into the gam- 
bling saloon, and stood behind him as he dropped into his 
accustomed seat, marked by his card pinned to the green 
cloth, and pushed out ten louis to the centre of the table. 

" Rouge gagne, noir perd /" exclaimed the dealer ; and a 
croupier added ten louis to the stake. 

A second time the phrase was repeated, and twenty louis 
were added. A third, a fourth, and a fifth time, still Mon- 
sieur D'Okenheim sat motionless and silent. 

" Deux louis d la masse,^^ he suddenly exclaimed, as the 
dealer prepared for the sixth deal. 

Deux louis d la masse^^ repeated the dealer. Noir 
gagne, rouge perdy 

Ah, quelle chance etonnante! quel bonheur merveilleux 
murmured the galerie. 

The croupier picked out two pieces from the glittering pile 
of three hundred and twenty louis, while Monsieur D'Oken- 
heim reached forward, and pulled the remainder towards him. 

He looked up to his wife with a smile that was half a grin 
and half a sneer. " Do you see, ma belle,^^ he whispered, 
"the cards are favorable, but one must play with reticence 
and self-control. There is no use in pushing fortune too far. 
To draw back in time one must draw back early." 

Mr. Ledgeral and the lady sauntered into the open air. 
The full moon had just risen over the eastern rim of the 
basin of Baden — ^the last faint flush of sunset still tinged the 
tottering towers of das alte Schloss, 

Slowly they paced around the esplanade — ^through the 
alley of shops — up and down the avenue of Lichtenthal — ^by 
the banks of the Oos — along the fa9ade of the Trinkhall, — 
until, quite accidentally, they took a turn into the now deserted 
walks on the hill-side, back of the Kurhaus, 

A moment after, Annette, the lady's maid, accompanied 
by Steignitz, entered the same path, and stealthily followed 
the steps of her mistress. 



CHAPTER 11. 



Lake Mahopac — Bear or a Bald Eagle?— A Queer Boy— Biblical 
Exegesis — Visit to the Hudson — First Love — ^An AwM Blunder 
— ^Poetry and Despair. 

GO up the Hudson as far as the town of Peekskill, and 
thence directly back from the river some twelve or 
fourteen miles, and you will arrive at the shore of one of 
a group of little lakes, six or seven in number, which there 
lie nestling in the embraces of the Highlands. Elevated a 
thousand feet above the level of the river — fed with water 
from the clearest springs — swept by the purest mountain 
breezes — and studded with little islets of mingled rock and 
wood — ^nothing can be imagined of a more happy, healthful 
beauty. From one high hill the whole group — at certain 
seasons when the foliage does not prevent — may be seen 
at once, like ornaments of silver on the green and brown 
garniture of the landscape ; and, from the branches of one 
tall tree crowning this hill, can be traced the distant valley 
of the Hudson. 

It was on a day some nineteen or twenty years after the 
date of the conversation recorded in the last chapter, that 
two men, in a one-horse vehicle yclept a " buggy," were driv- 
ing slowly along the road that winds around the foot of this 
hill. Their attention had been attracted to a dark-looking 
object perched in the leafless branches of the tall tree on its 
summit, and they stopped their horse to examine it more 
steadily. 

" I can't rightly think exactly what kind of a critter that 
may be," said the elder of the two ; " that is, if it is a living 
critter at all. What do you think, Captain Combings ? " 
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" Well, Deacon, I think it is an animal of some kind, for 
I can distinctly see it move," replied the Captain, a short, 
stout, ruddy-faced man of about fort} -five years of age. " It 
can't be a crow ?" 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed the Deacon. " It ain't nothin' like 
a crow. My eyes ain't so good as they used to be, but they 
are good enough to see that that is too big, and not black 
enough, for a crow. It may be a bald eagle." 

" Perhaps it's a bear I" suggested Captain Combings. 

" Well, it does look something like a bear, that's a fact ; 
but I've lived within three miles of this hill , now for about 
seventy years, and I have never seen a bear except in a 
travelling menagerie. 'Tain't a bear, I guess; but here 
comes a fellow that can tell us, perhaps. Hollo, there! 
Mister ! do you know what that thing is up in the top of 
that tree there?" 

The question was asked of a man with an axe on his 
shoulder, who was just emerging from the bushes that con- 
cealed a wood-road running up the hill-side. 

The woodman thus addressed deliberately slipped on his 
jacket which he carried on his arm, advanced to the side of 
the buggy, and, resting his hand upon his axe helve, squinted 
up to the object in question. 

" You want to know what kind of a wild thing that is up 
there in the tree," said he, with a chuckling laugh. 

" Yes," responded the Deacon. " Captain Combings here 
thinks it a bear, but I 'spect the Captain knows more about 
whales and. porpoises than he does about bears. I kind o' 
consate it's a bald eagle." 

" 'Tisn't an eagle," replied the man. 

" It can't be a bear," said the Deacon. 

"No, nor a lion, nor a tiger, nor a rhinoceros — it's a 
boy !" 

"Whew! A boy! Why, what is he doing up there? 
We saw him two miles back, and have been watching him 
here for some time past. He must have been perched up 
there for an hour, at least. Are you sure it's a boy ?" 
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" Sartin sure ; it is little Luth Lansdale. He roosts up 
there purty much all his spare time now. What he does up 
there, I can't exactly make out IVe seen boys climb trees 
for nuts and birds' nests, and 'taint long since I used to do it 
myself, but there ain't a nut or nest on that tree. A queer 
boy, Luth ! Sometimes I think he's a little non compos^ and 
sometimes I think he ain't I axed him one day what he had 
taken to roosting in that tree for, and he said he went up 
there to see the world and the kingdoms thereof" 

" Just like his father," exclaimed the Deacon ; " he was 
always a queer man — ^a terrible queer man." 

"You know this youngster, then?" demanded Captain 
Combings. " What kind of a boy is he ? " 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I don't know much about 
him. I've heard tell all kind of opinions — some say he's 
smart, and some say he's stupid ; some say he's a very good 
boy, and others say he's a regular imp. I don't know what 
to say myself, but I'm afraid he won't turn out very well. 
I've had the teachers in our Sunday-school complain to me 
that he asked such odd questions that they were quite dis- 
gusted with him. But there, he's coming down now. Get 
up, pony I" 

" Hold on for a moment," exclaimed Captain Combings, 
with an expression of interest. " I think I once knew his 
father, and his mother, too, for that matter. I would like to 
see him a little closer. He's coming this way." 

The Deacon checked his horse again, and the two sat 
quietly observing the movements of the youngster as he 
slipped down the trunk of the tree and, touching the ground, 
bounded off on a run down the hill. 

" A very queer boy," muttered the Deacon. 

The Deacon's phrase expressed exactly the reputation 
that the lad had contrived to establish for himself throughout 
the community. However much his friends and companions 
might differ in their estimation of his talents, temper, or man- 
ners, they all agreed that he was " queer, very queer." 

For his age, which might be about fourteen years, he was 
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perhaps as active and vigorous a youth as Putnam County 
could boast. His growth had been rapid, but healthy. In 
person he was tall and somewhat slender, but strong-limbed 
and supple. His features, though tolerably regular, could 
hardly be called handsome, with the exception of his eyes, 
which were large and of a deep brown color ; but his face had 
much of a certain kind of beauty — ^the kind which comes up, 
as it were, from the depths of the soul, where it lies hidden, 
in response only to kind and sympathetic observation — a 
beauty something like that often seen in the road-side pool — 
a passing glance, and all is dark, stagnant, and forbidding — 
a second look, and, lo ! in the depths are flitting clouds, and 
leafy trees, and waving grass and flowers. 

A something wayward and capricious in manner had, per- 
haps, more than anything else contributed to his reputation 
for queemess. Ordinarily quiet and reserved, he could be, 
at times, when high animal spirits broke down the barriers of 
bashfulness, rampantly gay and communicative, but in all 
cases a vivid imagination and great natural delicacy of feeling 
exerted a modifying influence. For neither of these qualities, 
however, had he found much that was encouraging or conge- 
nial among his usual associates. At home, life had for him 
only discomfort and vexations \ abroad, he had companions 
and acquaintances, but no intimacies or warm friendships. 
His nature had thus been turned back and driven in upon 
itself, and his sympathies, cut ofl" in a measure from the light 
of actual life, and cellared in the depths of his own mind, 
were rapidly running themselves out into the world beyond 
through the loop-holes of imagination. Sensitive and shrink- 
ing, yet ardent and self-reliant, he had ever evinced an 
instinctive aversion to the sordid and vulgar surroundings of 
his daily life, and his passionate love for the companionship 
of his own thoughts had unconsciously driven him frequently 
to the hill-top as the best escape he could make from his daily 
cares and troubles, and as a kind of ascent, as it were, into a 
higher life demanded by the dawning capabilities of his 
nature. There, perched on the topmost boughs of his favor- 
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ite tree, he would remain sometimes for hours gazing down 
into the fascinating little lakes, or straining his eyes to the 
distant Hudson — the mysterious object of his intense long- 
ings — ^type to him of the World, of Life — avenue to his 
future — the only channel through which his imagination went 
out to fame, fortune, and power. No Hindoo ever longed 
more earnestly for a bath in the sacred Ganges, or Christian 
pilgrim for a sight of the blessed Jordan, than did he for a 
nearer view of the Hudson. 

The youth dashed down the hill in a succession of runs 
and jumps, and, plunging through the bushes at the bottom, 
leaped the dilapidated rail-fence, and alighted in the road 
not far from where the buggy, with its occupants, was 
standing. 

" Luther ! " exclaimed the Deacon — and the youth advan- 
ced inquiringly. " Luther Lansdale, your name is, isn't it ? " 
"Yes, sir." 

" And do you know what my name is ? " 

" Oh, yes sir ; everybody knows Deacon Dusenbury." 

"Right, Luther; I 'spect I'm pretty well known about 
here. And how is your mother, Luther > Pretty well, eh ? 
Well, I'm glad to hear it; and your brother John — ^well too, 
eh? The fact is. Captain Combings, everybody is always 
well up here, no fever and ague, nor nothing. 'Tis the 
healthiest country about here, I ever see. And now, Luther, 
I want to know what you were doing up in that tree, making 
us think it was a bear, or a bald eagle ? " 

The boy hesitated for a moment, and then, with a lurking 
twinkle of his eye, he said : " There is nothing in the Bible 
against climbing trees, is there ? " 

" Why no," replied the Deacon musingly, " I believe not. 
I don't think the Scripter has much to say about climbing 
trees, either agin it or for it." 

" Oh, yes sir ; there is something in favor of it." 

" How so, Luther ? What does it say ? I recollect there 
is something about the tree of Life, and the tree of knowl- 
edge, and there's the olive tree and the sycamore tree, — and 
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our Saviour talks about the fig tree, — and David says some- 
where, * wake harp and p-saltree.' Now I don't know what 
kind of a tree a p-saltree is, but I guess there is nothing 
about climbing it. I don't believe you can find anything 
about climbing any kind of a tree in the Bible." 

" Oh, yes sir ; dpn't the Bible say — * and Zaccheus, he did 
climb the tree, his Lord to see ' ? " 

" Right, Luther ; it does say so. I see your Sunday school - 
ing has done you good." 

Captain Combings laughed heartily, and gave the young- 
ster a knowing look, as much as to say that, despite his 
demure air, he suspected him of quizzing the Deacon. 

" And so, Luther, you climbed the tr^e, like Zaccheus, to 
see better," continued the Deacon. " What did you want to 
see?" 

"I wanted to see the Hudson." 
" Can you see it from that tree ? " 

" No sir, not quite ; but I can almost. I can see where it 
runs, and the hills on the other side ; and I can see the tops 
of the vessels." 

" See the tops of the vessels, eh ? Well, I shouldn't have 
thought it. And you'd like to see the vessels themselves, 
I'm sure. A North River sloop is no great sight ; you should 
see the big ships down at New York." 

"But I suspect," interrupted Captain Combings with a 
whimsical squint, first at the Deacon and then at the boy, 
" that Luther has already seen as large and as fine ships as 
ever New York can show ; haven't you Luther ? You've seen 
the Bassorah, the ship that Sinbad made his second voyage 
in ? — and you've often been aboard of Captain Cook's ship, 
the Endeavor? And wasn't you cabin-boy on board of the Rat- 
tler when Captain Kidd murdered William Moore, as he 
sailed, as he sailed ? " 

" Oh, yes 1 " exclaimed Luther, looking up and taking his 
cue from the Captain, "and I've seen Cleopatra's barge 
when she went to visit Mark Antony." 

" Right, Luther ; that was a ship with her capstan bars and 
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belaying pins of solid gold, and all her canvas, from courses 
to skysail, of the finest satin." 

"Why what on earth do you mean?" interrupted the 
Deacon. " I don't believe the boy has been three miles from 
Lake Mahopac in all his life." 

" Oh, that's nothing. Lake Mahopac is as big as the ocean 
when it is properly multiplied here," replied the Captain, put- 
ting his finger to his forehead and waggishly squinting at the 
mystified Deacon. 

" Oh ! Captain, get out ; you are making fun of the poor 
child. I have never seen the ocean myself, but I guess 
it must be five hundred times as big as Lake- Mahopac. 
You're a sailor, and ought to know how that is." 

" You're right, Deacon, we wont argue the point ; but you 
are coming to Peekskill on Monday, why not give the lad a 
lift down and up, and let him have a full view of the big 
river ? " 

"Well, I don't mind if I do," replied the Deacon, "that 
is, Luther, if your mother will give you leave. You'd like to 
go ? Yes. Well, I'd like very well to have you, for I'm going 
to drive my colts down, and I'm not sure they'll stand well in 
the streets, so you see it will be quite convenient to have some 
one to look after them. You be ready bright and early Mon- 
day morning, and I'll pick you up as I come by your place. 
Get up now, pony; we've wasted too much time already, get 
up!" 

The Deacon accompanied the word with a blow, and his 
horse — a beast of spirit — started off at a round trot. 

The youth watched the buggy until it disappeared at a 
turn of the road, and then, buoyed up by the exultant flutter- 
ings of his own heart, flew, rather than ran, toward his home. 

" Oh, mother ! mother ! " he exclaimed to a thin, delicate, 
patient-looking woman, who was sitting, needle in hand, on 
the back porch of an old weather-stained farm-house, with a 
large basket of worn and torn garments beside her. " Dea- 
con Dusenbury has asked me to go down to Peekskill with 
him on Monday. He's going to drive his gray colts, and he's 
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afraid they wont stand well in the streets without some one 1 y 
look after them while he is running about. Mayn't I g », 
mother ? — there's no school Monday, and the Deacon says 1: e 
can't go without me." 

" I am afraid, my dear," replied Mrs. Lansdale, " that your 
brother John will want you on Monday. He is going to be- 
gin clearing the old stump-field, and you know you are so 
handy with the steers." 

" I don't care what John wants ! " exclaimed the youth in 
an excited tone. " Deacon Dusenbury wants me, too, and 
you've promised me a hundred times that I should go down 
to the river the first chance. Every other boy around here 
has been down a dozen times. I promised you that I would 
never go down without letting you know. I have kept my 
promise, and you have broken yours. I could go down and 
back on foot any day. I've had fifty chances to ride, and 
every time John has interfered and prevented me. He inter- 
feres with me in everything. He doesn't want me to go to 
school. He locks up father's books. My Latin grammar is 
gone ; — I'll bet he has burned it. Now this must stop. I 
won't stand it — I am not going to be his slave ! I won't help 
him with the stumps on Monday — I won't work for him any 
more. I'll run away — I'll go down to York ; I'll go to sea ! 
I'll kill myself! I'll kill him ! " 

" Oh, Luther ! Luther ! " exclaimed his mother, " how can 
you ? — how can you be so wicked ? Don't you know that God 
hears every word you say ? " 

" I don't care if He does ! " shouted Luth, stamping in his 
rage upon the old rotten porch floor to the great endanger- 
ment of the whole fabric, — " I don't care if He does, and the 
devil too, and the whole world besides ! I hope to be ever- 
lastingly " — 

«0h, Luther! Luther!" 

"Idol Indeed I do!" 

Pool, pious, horrified Mrs. Lansdale lifted her hand, 
gaontled with an old cotton stocking she was darning, to her 
tye, and wiped away a tear. Startled firom her usual serenity 
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by the unexpected and over-bearing passion of her favorite 
child, she readily promised him her permission to go with the 
Deacon, and soothed him with repeated assurances that she 
wotdd say nothing to John. 

Selfish and tyrannical in disposition, and coarse and vio- 
lent in manner, this eldest son had, since the death of his 
father, assmned entire control of the family, composed of 
his mother and six children, and also of the property, consist- 
ing of some two hmidred acres of land, lying not far from 
the largest of the little lakes we have mentioned. Bitterly 
had Mrs. Lansdale regretted her weakness in submitting to 
the over-bearing and never-ending dictation of her son, and 
not unfrequently, in the interests of her other children, she 
had made efforts to withstand it, but in vain. Her placid 
and yielding nature was no match for the passionate and 
obstinate temper to which it was opposed. 

Mrs. Lansdale was faithful to her promise, and on Mon- 
day morning Luther was allowed to slip off and join the 
Deacon ; his mother covering his disappearance with some 
excuse until it was too late for his recall. 

Ah ! what a happy morning was that when, for the first 
time, he saw from the high hill back of the town of Peeks- 
kill the broad Hudson gleaming at his feet. There were 
a dozen sloops, with their white sails trimmed close to the 
wind, beating up the stream, while a still greater number, 
with flowing sheets, were just issuing from the gorge of the 
Highlands. There was a magnificent steamboat streaming 
along like a thing of life, and, like a thing of life, showing 
itself for a brief period between two eternities of mystery 
— the whence and the whither — the New York and Albany 
of his excited imagination. There, also, stretched out in 
Babylonian amplitude and magnificence, lay the town, with 
its long streets and lofty houses. 

He turned to the Deacon, who was steadying his skittish 
horses in the descent of the hill. He could hardly under- 
stand the old man's preoccupation with so comparatively un- 
important a matter j he could only wonder at and admire 
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his self-possession, his impassiveness, his apparent contempt 
of the grandeur and glory of the scene. The Deacon had 
always been a formidable character — thanks to his tall, stiff 
figure and stern manner, and to the remembrance of sundry 
ear pullings for laughing in Sunday-school. Now, measured 
by and found superior to the ten-thousand foot standard 
of the young lad's excited feelings, he was absolutely grand. 

" Is New York really so much larger than the town before 
us ? " Luther asked of the Deacon, in as calm and emotion- 
less a tone as he could command. 

" I guess you won't rightly know the difference till youVe 
been down to York some day," replied the Deacon. " York 
is a great place. Take about a hundred Peekskills, and put 
them all together,, and you wouldn't begin to make one York." 

A hundred times as large as the town before them ! The 
idea was too vast. The lad felt that his voice would betray 
him if he asked any more questions. He sat silent, enjoying 
the bliss of a moment which in its unalloyed illusory fulness 
comes but once in a lifetime — and then only to those trained 
in the narrow, and contracted limits of country domesticity — 
that moment when the shell of local habit is first chipped — 
that instant when the chickens of fancy first fairly peep into 
the great outside world of fact. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the delight with which, 
while the Deacon was running about upon his business, the 
youth sat in the wagon, munching ginger-bread and watching 
the novel sights passing before his eyes. The colts proving 
very quiet, he was able, in the absence of the Deacon, to 
make frequent short excursions round the nearest corners 
until at length, getting more confident, he ventured a trip to 
an old sloop lying at the wharf 

"Ha ! my young bald eagle ! or maybe its a bear, eh? — 
ha ! ha ! Well, give us your claw, or your paw ! — I'm glad to 
see you. Came down with the Deacon, eh } " 

Luther blushingly acknowledged the salutation of Captain 
Combings, and accepted his invitation to step aboard the 
sloop. 
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The Captain, thrusting his hand down into the pocket of 
his coat on one side, and withdrawing it, produced a big 
apple. A profound dive into the other pocket was equally 
successful, and resulted in a handful of boiled chestnuts. 
He had evidently supplied himself with a store of dainties 
for the reception of his youthful visitor. 

"And so," said the Captain at a pause in the conversation, 
which had at first run on the build and qualities of the sloop, 
the difficulties and dangers of Tappan Sea and Haverstraw 
Bay, and of the curious sights and shows of the great city, 
" and so your name is Luther — Luther Lansdale, and your 
father's name is" — 

" John — ^John H. Lansdale ; but I haven't got any father 
now — ^he's dead." 

" Oh, yes ; I forgot. I recollect, now reading of his death 
some two or three years ago. Well," continued the Captain, 
" you may be sure he is in Heaven, for he was an honest man 
and believed in his Bible, and that will take any one there, I 
guess. I knew your father, Luther, and I can speak a good 
word for him, although I did owe him a grudge once. You 
see he cut me out. I'll tell you how it was, and you'll see how 
near I came to being your father myself I was once starting 
out from York a good many years ago ; the steamboat was 
full of passengers, and when we had just got out into the 
bay there came on a terrible squall. Night had just set in, 
and the clouds made it as black as pitch. Suddenly, smash 
went the connecting rod. There was a heavy ebb tide, and 
we were carried down the bay like a shingle in a mill-race, 
and we didn't any of us know but that we should be driven 
right out to sea. I went down into the cabin, and there such 
a taking on among the women no one ever did see. They 
were all crying and screeching and wringing their hands ex- 
cept one — a good-looking young woman, who was on her 
knees at prayer. In a few minutes she got up, and I'll tell 
you what, there was just one tear-streak down her cheek, but 
besides that her face was as smooth and composed as yours 
is at this moment, and she went around among the women 
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and children and so comforted them with a few words of faith 
and hope that in ten minutes they were all as quiet as lambs. 
I looked at her, and thinks I to myself, I'll marry that girl if 
I can, just so sure as we get out of this scrape, and I felt cer- 
tain of getting out of it ; for if ten righteous men could have 
saved a city, one such woman was enough to have saved a 
dozen North River craft And sure enough in a few min- 
utes the wind fell, Staten Island light came out, and our Cap- 
tain got up a jury mast forward, and rigged it with a piece 
of canvas for a foresail, just enough to give her steerage 
way until we fell in with a tug that took us back to the dock. 
And who do you think the young woman was ? " demanded 
the Captain. 

Luther shook his head. 

" She was nobody else but Polly Scott — ^your own blessed 
mother. But you see I was .a little too late, and a little too 
ugly, I suppose. I followed her up pretty well, until I found 
that she had made up her mind for your father. Colonel John 
Lansdale. The fact was, J was nothing but a youngster, and 
had no business to think of the thing. And besides, your 
father was a scholar and a gentleman, and he'd been a kind 
of stylish man down in the city until he lost his money, so 
when I found he carried too many guns for me, I put my helm 
up, wore short round, and went off on another tack. Since 
those days I haven't laid eyes on her, although I used some- 
times to meet your father. The other day when I was up to 
Lake Mahopac I would have liked to stop and see her. How 
is she ? I hope she is comfortable and hearty." 

" My mother is in very good health," replied Luther. 

" And well to do in the world ? " 

" Pretty well ; we've got a good farm — ^more than two hun- 
dred acres." 

" Ah ! that will do very well for your mother and brothers, 
but you will want to spread yourself a little, I guess ; I see it 
in your eye. You'll want to see more water than Lake Maho- 
pac has, and more houses than Peekskill. Well, you just 
mention Captain Combings to your mother, and tell her from 
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me that if ever you get a little restless and want to try your 
luck upon the river, or go a seeking your fortune down in 
York, to let you come here to me, and I, — Peleg Combings, 
— will give you a lift" 

Astonished and delighted at the Captain's generous offer, 
which seemed to open at once a pathway to the realization of 
the lad's wildest imaginings, Luther could hardly find words 
to express his grateful acknowledgments. 

" Well, well," said the Captain, " there is no use of any 
words about it. IVe taken a notion to you, and I'll do as I 
say. But here comes the Deacon ; he's after you, I guess. I 
hope his colts haven't run away. He's looking cross enough 
to kick up and break things himself I'll tell you what, I'll 
slush him down a bit while you slip around to the wagon." 

« « * * * 

More than two years had elapsed from the date of this 
first visit to Peekskill, and Luther had reached his seven- 
teenth year. He had grown tall and strong, and the spirit 
of adventure, fostered by a desultory course of travels and 
romances, had grown with his growth. But it was held some- 
what in check by his ardent desire for a complete and thor- 
ough education. He was a hard student, and had vigorously 
availed himself of all the opportunities within his reach, but 
would he ever have a chance at that crowning glory — a full 
collegiate course ? Hardly ; but if he could only go for a 
while to the nearest academic institution, that would be some- 
thing. The subject was often canvassed by himself and his 
mother. 

But if he could not continue his classical studies, — if his 
brother John was determined to foil his ambition in this re- 
spect, — ^why then he would go out into the world and content 
himself with making a fortune. It needs no great learning to 
do that. Are not all of our rich men notoriously ignorant of 
all except the art of money-getting ? And after all, is not a 
fortune — a large fortune, the one great good in this life, — the 
one thing that everybody is striving after with heart and 
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soul and brain, — the one thing that now more than ever the 
world bows down to and adores, — the one powerful lever that 
lifts a man to place, either as a leader of society, presiding 
officer of a great party, or member of a cabinet ? Luther knew 
but little of New York, but he knew that it was the residence 
of Astor, and Vanderbilt, and Stewart; and can it be expected 
that an imaginative youth will remain blind to the glory of 
their achievements as reflected, almost from day to day, in 
the columns of the city press, or in the conversations of the 
country store, post-office or bar-room. 

This spirit had been further stimulated by two or three 
visits to Peekskill, and the encouraging conversation of Cap- 
tain Combings. But the desire of some change had received 
its highest energy from the increasing discomforts and vexa- 
tions of his domestic life. The relations between his brother 
John and himself had become those of determined and des- 
perate hostility. Stern commands and abusive words only 
roused in him a spirit of resistance. This, in turn, exasper- 
ated the elder brother, who felt bound to enforce submission ; 
and the consequence was a state of open warfare, which, as 
John had grown to manhood, fell most heavily upon the 
younger and weaker, although not unfrequently in their per- 
sonal contests, Luther, after being soundly beaten, would con- 
trive, by a well-hurled stone, to take a satisfactory revenge. 

Poor Mrs. Lansdale often besought Luther with many 
tears to submit to John's authority, and to try to live with him 
on more peaceable terms ; but as often as he promised to do 
so, some fresh act of tyranny, some new indignity would ren- 
der all his good resolutions impossible of performance. 

Upon John, Mrs. Lansdale's gentle voice had but little 
effect. With uncommon energy, however, she insisted that 
Luther should be kept at school, instead of being compelled 
to stay at home and work upon the farm. By this means she 
succeeded in suspending for several hours in the day the 
broils which she so much deplored but could not prevent. 

Frequently Luther proposed to his mother that she should 
permit him to accept the offer of her old admirer, Captain 
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Combings ; but she coidd not make up her mind to part with 
him, although "she freely admitted that it would be perhaps 
the best thing that he could do. " But then, Luther," she 
would exclaim a moment after, as if seeking reasons for jus- 
tifying her decision, " what should we do without you — ^you 
are so handy with the tools ? None of your brothers are good 
for anything at tinkering ; they couldn't now make one of your 
new-fashioned goose-yokes after seeing you do it twenty times. 
Or, supposing your dam and water-wheel, or some of the 
gearing should give out, and you were not here, we should 
have to work the chum again by hand." 

Luther had too much affection for his mother, and too 
keen a sense of filial duty to think of going without her con- 
sent Besides, he had at the bottom of his heart a lurking 
fear of the unknown — a secret dread of knocking away the 
dog-shores of habit which alone held him to the domestic 
stocks, and of launching out into the great ocean of life, 
which served very much to counter-balance his intense curios- 
ity. It needed something more than the promptings of the 
spirit of adventure and the persecutions of his brother to 
drive him out from home, and that something soon came, at 
first in the form of ambition and the desire of knowledge, 
and then in the shape of mortified vanity, pride, and love. 

How or in what way Mrs. Lansdale raised the sums neces- 
sary for Lutlier's support at Dutchess County Academy was 
never known. Trinkets, the jeweller in Maiden Lane, if ques- 
tioned, could perhaps tell of some nice little bargains that he 
made — a pair of ear-rings with diamond drops for half their val- 
ue, and quite a pretty set of coral, fuschia pattern, that Colonel 
Lansdale it was well-known had in his extravagant bachelor 
days bought at Naples and given ever so much money for 
at a time when coral was not worth one-third what it is now. 
At any rate, Mrs. Lansdale did raise the money — a few 
hundred dollars only, and Luther commenced his academic 
course. 

To say that he worked hard would be but doing him scant 
justice. He really overworked himself, urged on by the 
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conviction that his mother's means were limited, that they 
probably would be soon exhausted, and that his academic 
career might at any moment come to an end. The first year 
passed rapidly and pleasantly, and the second was entered 
upon but with many misgivings ; in fact Luther had begged 
his mother more than once in his letters to give up the con- 
test with John, and, looking only to her own peace and com- 
fort, let him — Luther — ^go out into the world and begin his 
battle for fortune at once. His sense of the instability of his 
position, while urging him to improve every moment of his 
time, grew so strong that it needed but the slighest push of 
circumstance to topple him over, and this push came about in 
the absurdest manner ; but acting on such a sensitive com- 
pound of pride and humility, imagination and sense, knowl- 
edge and ignorance, it was more than enough in his uncer- 
tain state of mind to decide him. The blow fell, and although 
as Mercutio says, " the wound was not as wide as a barn-door 
or as deep as a well," it was enough. 

The principal of the female department happened to be 
fat, fair, and almost forty, and with her it suited Luther's 
capricious fancy to fall desperately in love. He never told 
his love, nor even attempted to manifest it by the usual little 
attentions ; he was too much in awe of his divinity ; but if 
ever there was a stately, dignified, but withal rather good- 
looking, middle-aged woman adored at a respectful distance 
in silence, with a slight touch of despair, by a youthful but 
ardent lover. Miss Deborah Doolittle was the one. 

The influence of Luther's passion proved not unfavorable 
to his studies, especially in the department of public speaking 
and English composition. He devoted his best energies to 
these branches. That she would hear him speak and listen 
to his compositions, fired his ambition. At the same time he 
hoped, by a judicious choice of speeches, and the artful in- 
fusion of delicate allusions in his compositions, to open her 
eyes to the state of his affections. For a long while he 
labored with this design, but with no very marked success. 
Sometimes he fancied that he could perceive the evidences of 
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emotion as he uttered, with his eyes directed full upon her, 
some tender sentiment ; but he never could make up his mind 
whether it was a cold, imimpassioned admiration of the author 
or orator, or something of a warmer and more affectionate 
feeling for the individual. 

A travelling book pedlar brought matters to a crisis. 
Luther's only dollar went for a morocco-bound, gilt-edged 
album. The pure white pages upon which so much glowing 
and touching sentiment might be written presented irresistible 
attractions. Who with the slightest literary turn has not felt 
the allurement and the charm ? The unsullied expanse of 
paper appeals as directly and as forcibly to the imaginative 
youth as ever did the virgin snows of the Alps, or the unspot- 
ted fields of the pole, to the most daring climber or explorer 
— saying, " Come, track me ; over and across me lies Parnas- 
sus with Musagetus himself and his sacred nine waiting to 
crown the Great Poet" Luther had really quite a pretty talent 
for verse-making. He had frequently exhibited it to the ad- 
miration of the whole school. He must commence himself with 
something original before soliciting contributions from others. 
What better than a delicate and nicely turned address to the 
object of his affections ? She herself was a poetess. A piece 
in the Poughkeepsie Eagle had been signed with her initials, 
although some said that D. D. stood for doctor of divinity. 
It was rumored that she had written something fine for Harper's 
Magazine^ and her name had even been mentioned among 
the two hundred and twenty-five authors of " Beautiful Snow." 
Some allusion, therefore, to her as a poetess would be the proper 
thing — it would feather his shaft and carry it straight to the 
mark. A poetical oestrum that interrupted his studies for 
twenty-four hours resulted in the following lines : 

High o*er the sui^e, on craggy rough Leucate, 
Pale, tearful Sappho wails her wretched fate : 
With reckless step she seeks the awful steep. 
Waves her wild arms, and dares the desperate leap. 
Detested Phaon ! scorn of all true bards. 
To thus contemn fair Sappho's fond regards ! 
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Not thus with thee, who rivallest Sappho's strain. 
Not thine to fondly smile, and smile in vain, — 
Not thine a Phaon's cold contempt to prove. 
But thine each heart, with slightest look, to move. 
Dost doubt thy power? Ah, try it then on me ; 
Try if, like Phaon, loving smiles I flee ; 
Try me, if wanting Phaon's grace — his art, 
I want not, too, his cold, impassive heart ! 

Luther showed his verses to two of his schoolmates in 
whose literary judgment he had most confidence. 

" First rate," exclaimed Joe Fitchet. " Dang me, if it isn't 
as good as anything in the Ledger; it'll fetch her, sure pop." 

" Fetch who ? " demanded Luther, indignantly. 

" Oh ! go 'long, now," put in Bill Gabson. " Don't you go 
for to act like an old turkey-gobbler with his head in a corn- 
shook, and think that nobody don't see you. Don't we know 
who your Sappho is ? I should just like to see her jump off a 
big rock ; wouldn't she come down all ker-flop. She'd shake 
the poetry out of all creation. People would think that Mount 
Toby had turned a summersault, or that a cattle train had 
telescoped the Harlem Express." 

Luther closed his book with a bang, and slamming it into 
his drawer, rushed out for a solitary walk without waiting for 
any further criticisms on his poetry. 

The next day he despatched the book into the girl's 
department, with a verbal request through the bearer for con- 
tributions to its pages. Unfortunately, however, after having 
racked his brains for some kind of motto or title-page for that 
portion of it in which he wished the girls to write, and having 
composed and rejected a dozen verses, in despair of an ele- 
gant simplicity he suddenly selected the most awkward piece 
of doggerel of them all : 

Dear Ladys please to here indite 
A few lines for this daring wight ; 
He hopes that you' will not refuse. 
And his presumption you'll excuse/* 

This was bad enough, but unluckily, in his anxiety respecting 
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the chirography, he contrived to make a most unfortunate 
and patent blunder in spelling. 

With a trembling heart he prepared himself to await for 
two or three days the result. Would Miss Deborah Doo- 
little see it ? W^ould she condescend to write in it ? And if 
she did write in it, would her composition consist of original or 
selected verse ? Conjecture, stimulated by love, hope and 
fear, was actively at work, but completely at fault. 

Luther's suspense, however, was not destined to be of long 
duration. The slow-houred school-day had come to its close, 
and he was locking up his drawer of books for the night, when 
his attention was attracted by the voice of a little girl at his 
side. 

" Here is your album," she said ; " Miss Doolittle told me 
to bring it in, and give it to you,'* and putting the book upon 
his desk, with a blush and a courtesy, she ran from tlie room. 

It was of no consequence how quickly she went. Luther 
could not have asked her for an explanation had she stayed an 
hour. There lay the book returned to him — contemptuously 
returned too, as he felt ; and his request for contributions re- 
fused ! But perhaps something had been witten in it ? He 
did not, however, dare open it — he felt a presentiment of sonie 
terrible blow to his self-love. 

With an outward calmness of manner which strangely 
behed his internal agitation, he seized the book, put it under 
his arm, and set out to the little lake on the outskirts of the 
village. As he went along he pondered a variety of solu- 
tions suggested by his imagination, but it was some time be- 
fore he could muster up the courage to seek the true explana- 
tion in the book itself. Mentally reproaching himself for 
being " such a darned fool," he turned aside, and leaping a 
fence, seated himself out of sight from the highway on a 
fallen log. The level beams of the setting sun were lingering 
upon the surrounding hill-tops, masses of golden and ruby 
clouds hung in graceful canopy over the burnished and glitter- 
ing surface of the little lake. As he opened the book the 
pages assumed a pinky hue, and, as he fancied, blushed for 
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his coming shame. He turned them slowly over, but could 
discover no marks of the pen. His breath came again, and 
his agony of doubt and fear began to subside. " There must 
have been some mistake about it — ^but what is this ? Ha ! 
a pencil mark ! " He read, and again he read, — ^when a dark- 
ness came across his eyes. All nature seemed tiuning topsy- 
turvy — the trees began to dance, Mount Toby shook with sup- 
pressed laughter, and East Mountain nodded derisively to 
West Mountain. The more distant hills began to wriggle and 
writhe like com-ricks in a hurricane, and the surface of the 
lake to split itself up and fly in pieces like fragments of a 
huge mirror. 

The darkness passed, and to the horror succeeded rage — 
rage at his own stupidity and folly. He tore his hair, ground 
his teeth, gesticulated furiously with clenched fists, and hurl- 
ing the unlucky volume to the ground, stamped upon it with 
all his force. 

A calm succeeded, but it was the calm of despair. He 
picked up the mutilated book, and read the pencilled words 
again: "The ladies do not please to do anything for a boy 
who can't spell.'* There could be no doubt that it was her 
hand. There in glowing plumbago were his own stately, sharp- 
angled letters. But he could not blame her. He deserved it 
all, and more. True, it was the blunder of carelessness rather 
than ignorance ; but could he make any explanation ? Who 
would believe it? Was it not notorious that he was weak in 
orthography? Ah, there was the sting! It is always the one 
little lurking drop of truth which gives bitterness to any 
amount of misrepresentation. Simple, pure falsehood, no mat- 
ter how malicious, seldom hurts anybody. However much he 
might excel in other branches, he couldn't spell ; and what was 
more, he couldn't learn to spell. He had tried it faithfully, 
and failed. It was clear that he had no memory for the col- 
location of letters. There were boys in the school for whose 
talents he had the most profound contempt — dunces — regular 
pig-headed fellows who could beat him in spelling with ease. 
And he had comforted himself — ass that he was ! — ^with the 
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reflection that Napoleon Bonaparte spelled execrably! Poor 
consolation now, in this agony of shame and vexation ! 

But it was not alone the mortification of having made such 
a mistake that overwhelmed him. It was as much the con 
temptuous terms in which the reproof was conveyed. To be 
called a boy — and by her, too ! He ! — a young man almost 
eighteen, and old enough to be desperately in love with a woman 
of thirty-five ! "Oh, stupid fool! dolt! idiot!" he groaned, 
as the wounds of love and vanity gaped and smarted. " But 
I have one resource — ^never shall she see me again ! I will 
go — ^if I have to go penniless, friendless, and without my 
mother's blessing — ^far from this scene of my disgrace ! " 

Luther rushed back to his room, and without saying a 
word to any one, packed up his small store of books and cloth- 
ing, and taking his trunk upon his shoulders, started for the 
depot There was an evening way train, and luckily he had 
left in his pocket just fifty cents — the fare between his 
school and the station nearest to his home. By ten o'clock 
he was out of the train, had trudged the intervening four 
miles, and was in the arms of his mother. He found his 
mother alone, and without circumlocution announced his inten- 
tion of leaving home forever. 

"You know," he exclaimed, "that I have anticipated mat- 
ters only by a few days ; our term lacks but a fortnight of its 
end. I could not continue there another term. You know it 
would be impossible for you to furnish the money either for 
my tuition or board ; and if you could, I will not consent to any 
more sacrifices for me. I am not worth it. Oh, if you knew 
all, you would see that I am not worth it I Let me go away 
and get my own living. Let me seek my fortune in the city ; 
I am sure I shall find it. I should like to pursue my studies, 
but every day that I am kept from actually doing something 
m the world I feel to be lost ; every time I read the Herald 
I feel guilty; I feel that I, too, ought to be laying the foun- 
dations of a big fortune. Oh, I must begin mother ; I must 
begin at once ! " 

Carried away by his impetuosity, Mrs. Lansdale was at 
4 
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length compelled to give her consent, and she did so with less 
reluctance when he finally confessed the blunder of the album 
and admitted the peculiar state of his affections. The uncom- 
fortable relations between the two brothers also rendered 
some change advisable, and Mrs. Lansdale admitted that for 
some time it had been merely a question of time and manner, 
and that she had long felt that sooner or later her beloved 
boy would be compelled to leave home. She was too wise a 
woman to argue the question of blighted love, or to ridicule 
his feelings. She knew that in a day or two his excited 
fancy would cool down, and that in the meantime it would be 
useless to try and convince him that the Miss Doolittle of his 
imagination had no real existence. She knew that an igno- 
rance of life and the world so dense could only be cured by 
contact with the actual and real. Alas, that the cure in most 
cases should be so rapid and so complete ! 

It was finally settled that Luther should go as soon as his 
mother could prepare his small kit of clothing, and that noth- 
ing should be said to John about it until after his departure. 
His mother also proposed that he should wait until he found 
one of the neighbors going down to Peekskill, with whom he 
might ride, but Luther would not listen to any such idea. 
Captain Combings was known to be at Peekskill ; in a day or 
two at most he would be getting under way. Luther was 
anxious to be off, and his own legs he knew from good experi- 
ence would be no poor dependence for a trip of fifteen or six- 
teen miles. 

The next day his mother was employed in mending and 
putting in order his few garments. When night came, and the 
family had retired to rest, she sat up w.vhhim until a late 
hour by the kitchen-fire talking over his plans. She gave him 
what most mothers give — a great deal of good ad\dce, which, 
like most young men, he at the time promised faithfully to fol- 
low ; and in addition she gave him an old eel-skin pouch con- 
taining twenty-five dollars in gold, which, with many cautions 
against the sharpers and pickpockets of the city, she showed 
him how to strap around his waist The interview finished 
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ivith a prayer and her blessing, and then a good hearty cry 
and a good hearty kissing. 

As no sleep visited Luther's eyes that night, he was up 
bright and early before John, who had returned the evening 
before, was stirring. A bowl of bread and milk was in read- 
iness for him, but he could swallow only a few mouthful s. 
His mother helped him to strap his kit on his back, and ac- 
companied him to the high-road. One last embrace, and she 
knelt upon the stile with her apron to her eyes. Luther lin- 
gered on the other side, but with a wave of her hand she 
motioned him away. " Go, my son," she exclaimed, " and 
may the God of the widow and the fatherless go with you ! " 

Luther trudged on sturdily for a few moments, and then 
looking back he could still dimly discern her kneeling figure 
in the glimmering light of the early dawn. 



CHAPTER III. 



Launching Out — The Highlands of the Hudson — Poor Pun— A 
Terrible Catastrophe — ^An Absurd Discussion — The Rescue — ^The 
Great City. 

THE first and most pleasing object that Luther noticed 
upon coming in sight of the village of Peekskill was 
the red swallow-tailed pennant, flying from the Montaigne, 
Captain Combings* old sloop. He reached her just in time 
to «tep on board before she swung clear of the wharf. 

" All right, Luther," exclaimed the Captain, "jump aboard 
— glad to see you. So youVe come at last — thought you 
would. Brought your traps with you ? Well, take your bim- 
dle down into the cabin, and then come up and I'll give you 
a rope to haul on. We will talk about your mother when we 
get out into the stream." 

Very much to Luther's surprise, and at first somewhat to 
his disappointment, the course of the Montaigne proved to be 
up the river, before a strong tide and wind. 

" You thought you were going to York, eh ? " said Captain 
Combings. " Well, so we will, but not just yet. I have an 
engagement up-stream for a couple of loads of brick, and af- 
ter that, my boy, we will go down to the city. Look out for 
sights then ! But for my part, I don't think any sights on this 
side of the Atlantic can be finer than these we are just com-' 
ing to. Here we are at the entrance to what is called the 
Highlands of the North River. This big mountain on the 
right is Anthony's Nose. What a famous nose Anthony Van 
Corlear, the old tnmipeter, must have had to have suggested 
the name ? Below tiere, to the left, is Stony Point You 
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recollect the story? — ^the surprise, the desperate assault, and 
the bloody fight The taking of that fort, by Wayne, was as 
gallant a feat as was performed in the Revolutionary War, or in 
any other war. And there, right in front of us, you see that 
plateau where you can trace some old ruins. That was Fort 
Montgomery, and commanded the entrance to this part of the 
river from below. Clinton took it, you know, but he couldn't 
get any further up the river ; and as Burgoyne could not get 
down the river to join him, the consequence is that you and I 
are free-born Americans and sailing to-day in the old Mon- 
taigne after a load of brick." 

The breeze had fallen to a gentle zephyr — just strong 
enough to give steerage-way to the sloop, as she floated silently 
in the deep shadow along the bases of the overhanging hills. 
A dozen broad white sails were in sight, some slowly moving 
up-stream before the wind, and some industriously trying to 
beat in short tacks to windward. As the tide began to make 
against them, these latter would let run their halyards and 
drop their anchors — the sudden sound of the falling canvas 
and the rattling of the chains skimming the surface of the 
smooth water and arousing the echoes of the surrounding 
hills. 

Luther seated himself upon the deck, and leaned back 
with his head upon the low taffrail, occa'sionally arousing him- 
self to follow the movements of the Captain's forefinger as he 
pointed out spots famous in history or tradition. But he asked 
few questions — ^he was too full of the whole scene to attend to 
the details, and it needed not the historic or romantic associa- 
tions of particular localities to heighten his emotion. 

Not the least interesting object was the Captain himself 
as he stood with one leg resting on the tiller, his elbow upon 
his leg, and his chin in his hand. An old straw hat adorned 
his heiid j a dingy cotton shirt, and a pair of gray woollen 
trowsers, turned up around the legs of a stout pair of cow- 
hide boots, completed his apparel. In person he was short 
but stoutly built, with something more of a salt-water air 
about him than is ordinarily to be seen in the captains of 
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North River sloops. He had a roll in his gait that was never 
got from the swell of Tappan Sea or Haverstraw Bay. His 
eyes had evidently seen foreign service \ one of them in par- 
ticular had a comical twist that seemed to speak of a long 
look out for squalls. A brilliant head of red hair, a com- 
plexion that looked not unlike a piece of purple morocco 
fresh from the pomelle of the grainer, and a broad humorous 
mouth full of strong white teeth, constituted all his claims 
to physical beauty ; but there was something more and better 
in the simple but great and brave spirit that informed all his 
features, and spoke in every tone, glance, and gesture. 

He had, as he told Luther, begun life as a cabin-boy in a 
Canton ship ; had done a sailor's duty before the mast in every 
quarter of the globe, and at last had risen to the command of 
a crazy old bark in which he had made several voyages to 
Europe and the Brazils. Becoming tired of the sea, or rather 
of his vessel and her owners, and having saved money enough 
to build a sloop of his own, he had resolved to settle down to 
the more regular, and, if less dignified, less hazardous, navi- 
gation of the Hudson. 

" Look there, Luth," exclaimed the Captain, after a pause 
in the conversation, " look there ; that white thing on the edge 
of the bank up yonder is Kosciusczko's monument, and this 
point of land around which the river bends is West Point, and 
there, way up on the top of the hill there, those crumbling 
walls are the ruins of Fort Putnam. Take a good look on 
'em, Luth, for they are just about — to my mind — the finest 
thing on the Hudson. 'Tisn't because Fort Put is the high- 
est hill or the handsomest, but because it has a kind of human 
look about it. Now, the other hills of the Highlands are 
very beautiful and very grand, and they throw a shadow upon 
one's thoughts, dark and deep as this upon the river, but they 
have got nothing upon them for the eye or the fancy to rest 
upon, except locks and trees. A fellow looks at them, Luther 
but before he can fairly clinch them in his mind's grasp, 
he has to go way back beyond the days of old Noah. Aye ! 
even beyond the days of Adam, and that strains the imag- 
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ination terribly. It wants a cable-laid fancy to stand such a 
pulL No inch-a-half running stuff is strong enough to hold 
on to those big hills surging about in the old ocean of chaos, 
and even if it was, you'd have to take a good hearty turn 
about the bitts of the Bible to keep your catechism instincts 
from being jerked right out of you ; mere creeds and articles 
and confessions and doctrines, and all such kind of church 
deck-stoppers, wouldn't hold ten minutes. 

" Now look at Fort Put there — ^there is something human 
— ^not new, poor, sixpenny human, but old, respectable and 
venerable human ; but not too old, not beyond the memory 
of man or the records of history. You don't have to go back 
beyond the days of '76 before you get an understanding of 
the means and ends of that hill \ you feel at once that it was 
just shoved up there to put the fort upon." 

"If the hill was shoved up out of the ground expressly to 
put the fort upon," interrupted Luther, " it seems very proper 
that the fort should be named Fort Put" 

" Luther," replied the Captain reproachfully, " I didn't ex- 
pect that of you. I didn't think that you would go for to in- 
dulge in any small wit Tight under Kosciusczko's monument, 
and within sight of those old walls and ramparts around which 
still play the memories of Arnold's treason and Andre's fate. 
Look up there, Luther, and tell me, if you can, whether the 
rosy light illuminating the gray stones of old Fort Put is the 
lingering beams of the setting sun or the condensed glory of 
the American Revolution." 

Luther felt himself justly rebuked for his miserable at- 
tempt at a pun, amid such scenes and associations, and for a 
while there was a pause in the conversation. 

" But," resumed the Captain, " it is not alone for the stones 
and traditions connected with scenes like these that we look 
at them with pleasure. There is something more than all 
that. They give, as I said before, a human feeling and a 
human interest to nature. Perhaps we don't know anything 
about their history or traditions. You don't know who built 
them, or just what kind of a crew — ^whether lubbers or able- 
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hands, buccaneers or fair-traders — ^manned the battlements ; 
there they are, time-honored evidences of man's labors, of his 
sufferings and his joys. And the landscape is all the richer. 
It is in this way, and only in this way, that the famous 
Rhine beats the Hudson." 

" You have seen the Rhine ? " demanded Luther. 

"Yes. You see I was once mate of the bark Zampa, 
and we were bound to Hamburg. Well, we drew too much 
' water to go up to the town, so we moored to one of the spiles 
standing in the river, and began to unload into a lighter. It 
had been pretty cold for several days, when suddenly there 
came on a thaw and a freshet \ the river rose, and the ice 
broke and came down upon us in great floes, one of which — 
a ten-acre piece — cut a hole in the Zampa's bows that in about 
five minutes saved us any further trouble with either ship or 
cargo. She went down, and when or how they got her up 
again I never stopped to inquire. I knew they could do noth- 
ing with her until spring, so I started for home ; but first I 
thought I'd see something of the country. I cut across to 
Cologne, took a trip up the Rhine as far as Strasburg, and 
then through France to Paris, and so on to Havre and home. 
But you know all about the Rhine from your school-books, I 
suppose ? " 

Luther modestly denied all pretensions to a complete 
knowledge. 

" You know where it rises ? " demanded the Captain. 
" In the Alps of Switzerland, by three small heads." 
" Good ! And what lake does it run through ? 
"Lake Constance." 
" And where does it empty ? " 

"It empties itself by several mouths into the German 
Ocean." 

" Smart boy, Luther ; you'll see the Rhine one of these 
days, and then you will see for yourself that as regards the 
nature of the stream it ain't equal to this. The part that 
folks rave about is very much like our Highlands here, but 
the hills are really not so fine. However, that is more than 
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made up by those old castles. Just imagine every hill we 
have passed to-day to be crowned with mellow-looking ruins, 
like old Fort Put, and you will get an idea of the Rhine be- 
tween Bonn and Mayence.** 

Following the Captain's directions, Luther was endeavor- 
ing to cap each peak in sight with an old ruined fort, incon- 
gruously jumbling the low curtain and solid bastion of mod- 
em fortifications with the tall towers and turretted walls of 
medieval defence, when the roll of a drum floated downward 
from the table-land above, and was followed by the report of 
a cannon. It was the evening gun of the post, and announced 
that the cadets were engaged at parade. The breeze had now 
died away entirely \ a few stars began to show themselves, 
and the shadows of the surrounding hills flowed down like a 
flood of ink upon the bosom of the river. 

The sloop was well in under the right bank of the stream 
when Captain Combings ordered an anchor to be let go, the 
sails hauled down, and a light hoisted on the fores tay to indi- 
cate his position to any steamer passing in the night. The 
caboose fire was lighted, and a fragrant supper of ham and 
eggs prepared. The Captain and his two mates— crew there 
was none — ^then filled their pipes, and after a half-hour's, smoke, 
retired to their berths in the little cabin. Room had been 
made for Luther by removing from its shelf the Captain's 
library, consisting of Shakespeare, Montaigne's essays, a vol- 
ume of old English comedies, with Plutarch's Lives, Rollins* 
Ancient History, and Russell's Modem Europe, in all thirty 
or forty volumes, well thumbed and thoroughly digested. 

For a while Luther remained above, after the others had 
retired. He walked the deck, speculating on the new pros- 
pects which were opening to him, and building castles in the 
air of the loftiest description. Now and then, to his praise 
be it said, notwithstanding the excited state of his imagina- 
tion, his thoughts turned to the home that he had left most 
probably forever, and to that dear loving mother whose affec- 
tion had lightened so many of his childhood's cares and trou- 
bles. Occasion^ly he paused, and leaning over the main 
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boom listened to the dreamy sounds that now and then floated 
along the lazy stillness of the water — the plashing of distant 
paddle-wheels, or the rush of escaping steam — the lowing of 
calves, and the bleating of sheep pent up in market barges — 
the doleful tooting of a solitary owl — the stridulous song of 
the katydid — the barking of dogs, or the tones of the human 
voice. 

Tired out at last, Luther sought his berth, or book-shelf 
rather, and scrupulously saying his customary " Now I lay me," 
he closed his eyes, little dreaming of the terrible shock that 
was to greet him on awaking. 

Luther's sleep was disturbed by a host of images, among 
which prominently figured the face of Miss Doolittle, only 
instead of her own beautiful nasal organ, she seemed to 
have adopted a monstrous mass of rock which the Captain 
had pointed out as being the well-known Anthony's Nose. 
Half awake and half asleep, he turned and twisted and 
groaned, but could not get rid of that nose. It was An- 
thony's Nose, and yet it was Miss Doolittle's nose — ^it was a 
mountain of rock, and yet it was a veritable organ of flesh 
and blood. 

Conscious at length that the disagreeable impression was 
but the illusion of a dream, he crawled out of his berth, and 
vigorously rubbed his eyes until fairly awake : it was about 
three o'clock in the morning. He pulled on his trowsers, and 
stepped up the narrow companion-way on to the deck. The 
night was "pitch dark'* — a thick canopy of clouds being 
drawn across the narrow strip of sky between the tops of the 
hills. 

Luther noticed that the signal light which had been fas- 
tened in the forestay had gone out, and he hesitated for a 
moment as to whether he should call one of the men, or at- 
tempt to re-light it himself. At this moment his attention was 
excited by the sound of paddle-wheels and the rush of a boat 
through the water. He strained his eyes, but could see noth- 
ing. The sounds which had at first been cut off and dead- 
ened by an intervening point of land suddenly grew loud, 
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louder, louder still. The steamer had just rounded the point, 
and was evidently close aboard of them. 

" She is certainly," muttered Luther, " going to give us a 
good wide berth in due time." 

He waited a moment, but there was no change in her 
course as indicated by her lights. She was not a hundred 
yards off, and coming down at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. 

Luther sent up a shrill shout of warning to the steamer; 
and then bounding to the companion-way, called loudly to the 
Captain. As he raised himself from his stooping posture, the 
steamer's bow-light hung almost over his head. He shut his 
eyes instinctively at the appalling proximity of the monstrous 
vessel, and before he could open them, her bow struck 
the sloop a littie forward of midships, and with a sharp crash 
cut entirely through her with as much ease as if she had been 
made of paper. 

Luther clung to the taffrail, which for a moment was tilted 
up and canted over. He saw the figures of the Captain and 
his men struggling from the companion-way, and then a rush 
of water took him off his feet and carried him deep down in 
the whirlpool of the sinking vessel. He was, however, an 
active and buoyant swimmer, and struggled desperately until 
at last he found himself rising, and soon his head came above 
the surface of the water. None too soon, however, for his 
senses had almost deserted him, and he was a minute or two 
before he could comprehend his position. 

The steamer was about two hundred yards off, lying to. 
There was the noise of many voices, mingled with the whiz- 
zing of steam from the escape-pipe, and the plashing of boats 
as they fell from their davits. 

" Luther 1 Luther 1 " shouted the stentorian voice of Cap- 
tain Combings, in tones of intense anxiety. 

" Here I am, sir," replied Luther, stretching out towards 
the quarter whence came the Captain's voice. " Can I do any- 
thing for you ? " 

" Do anythmg for me ? Why you've done the best thing 
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for me in answering my hail. I was afraid you had gone 
down to the bottom, with the wieck, and the river here is two 
hundred feet deep." 

" If I had got down as far as that, it would have been all 
up with me, I guess," replied Luther. 

" I guess so too, but you are all soimd ; no bones broken, 
eh?" 

" I feel all right — just as if I could swim a couple of miles 
or so. Shall we strike out for the shore ? It can't be three 
hundred yards off." 

" No, no \ we should land in the bushes, and it would be 
hard work to scale those rocks barefoot Hold on, and in a 
minute or two the steamer's boats will be down for us. I can 
hear the oars in the rowlocks. I'll give them a hail." 

The Captain shouted at the top of his lungs, and was 
answered as well by the boats as by his two men, who were 
plashing and thrashing the water in a manner to indicate that, 
although frightened, they were accustomed to swimming, and 
could retain their position on the surface with ease. 

"All safe!" ejaculated the Captain. "Thank God for 
that ; we have had a narrow escape, Luther. Nothing but a 
special interposition of Providence could have saved some of 
us from being smashed up by the wheels." 

" Don't you think that it was a special interposition of 
Providence that made the steamer run on to us ? " demanded 
Luther. 

" Well, I suppose so," replied the Captain, blowing the 
water from his mouth. 

" Oughtn't we to thank God for that too, then," inquired 
Luther with a slight chuckling laugh at the absurdity of a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of special Providences under such cir- 
cumstances. 

" Well, yes \ I suppose we ought, — although I can't see 
the exact ground for gratitude in the case, unless it was that 
she struck us forward of midships. For you see, Luther, 
if she had struck us further aft, our stern would have been 
whirled right under her wheels, and then " — 
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" Then no special interposition of Providence would have 
saved us," said Luther, 

" Exactly; but here comes the boat," exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, striking out vigorously, and not unwilling to escape a 
conversation in which he found himself rapidly getting beyond 
his depth. 

The steamer's deck was all alight and alive, and a hun- 
dred anxious faces peered down upon the boats as they 
came alongside. Poor Captain Combings had had no time to 
make his toilet, and he was compelled to mount to the deck 
with no more clothing than he had on when jumping from 
his berth. His single scanty cotton garment but poorly con- 
cealed his confusion and dismay at the sight of several female 
passengers, who, with night-caps on their heads and a mixed 
expression of curiosity and fear in their countenances, had 
sallied out from the ladies' saloon. He stopped not to 
answer any questions, but quickly disappeared with some of 
the oflScers of the boat 

As Luther, thanks to his restlessness and perturbed dreams, 
was in a more presentable garb, he was arrested in front of 
the ladies' saloon by the anxious crowd, and closely questioned, 
particularly by several elderly females, as to the nature and 
cause of the accident He explained that he was only a pas- 
senger and had had nothing to do with the management of 
the sloop. His testimony as to the fact of there having been 
no light on the sloop at the time of the collision seemed to 
give great satisfaction to the captain of the steamboat, who 
made Luther formally repeat tlie assertion in presence of the 
crowd. 

"Your name is Luther Lansdale," he said, making a 
memorandum in his pocket-book. "And where are you to 
to be found, if I or my owners should want to see you in 
relation to this matter ?" 

Luther hesitated for a moment, partly from a vague appre- 
hension of being dragged into court, and that too in some 
way to the detriment of his friend Captain Combings, and 
partly from a sense of shame at being unable to give any very 
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precise answer. To the question of the captain, he was however 
compelled to reply that he had no address, that he was going 
down to New York, but that he had not the least idea where 
he should stay, or what he should do, and that he had been 
utterly unable to make up his mind as to what occupation or 
employment he should seek or accept. As he made the con- 
fession the two antagonistic poles of the real and the ideal 
met him here for the first time, and the tension of his over- 
charged fancy was reduced by the shock. A sense of incon- 
gruity, a conviction of the monstrous preposterousness of his 
expectations, flashed upon him, and his voice faltered. 

" Have you no friends in New York ?" said a low, soft voice 
just behind him. 

There was something in the tone inappreciable by the 
grosser sense of hearing — something that seemed to enter the 
portals of the ear, decline the ordinary route of the auditory 
ner\'e to the brain, and descend by the shortest possible- cut 
to the heart. Luther turned, and beheld the very face which 
he had seen a thousand times before. He had seen it in the 
clouds, he had seen it in the glassy water of his mountain 
lake. He had seen it peeping out at him from the rustling 
foliage of the trees, from beneath the waving grass, and the 
bending corn. He had seen it amid the glowing coals, the 
volleying smoke, the flickering lights and shadows of the 
kitchen fire. It had often smiled at him from the pages of a 
book, and had even winked lovingly and knowingly from 
the depths profound of his old scratched and frameless school 
slate. At least if it was not the very same face, it was one 
so very much like it that it made Luther start. It was tJie 
bright face of a young girl, of perhaps sixteen. Oval in 
shape, with fine delicate features, and a pale but pure com- 
plexion, it was a thoroughly American face, and yet with a 
slight fulness and roundness of line that suggested Italy, and 
indicated a capacity of passion and feeling deeper tlian gen- 
erally belongs to the common American type. 

Her eyes were dark gray, and had Luther been less em- 
barrassed, and the lights better, and her ringlets not in curl 
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papers, he might have observed that her hair was a dark 
auburn. A large blanket shawl was thrown over her head 
and confined around her throat by one white hand, while the 
other rested on the arm of a tall, elderly gentleman, who, in 
his hurry and fright, had neglected to assume any garments, 
except his waistcoat and pantaloons. 

" Have you no friends in New York ? " she again inquired, 
seeing that Luther hesitated. 

" Not one, Miss," replied Luther, bowing and blushing ; 
not even an acquaintance that I know of." 

" Indeed ! " and the young girl turned to her father. 

"Oh, father, how will he get along? — ^what can he do?" 

" I intend to do as others have done," returned Luther, in 
quite a withering and sarcastic tone. " I intend to make a 
fortune ! " 

" And not a friend ? — not even an acquaintance ? " she 
exclaimed in a pitying voice and looking up appealingly in her 
father's face. " Poor boy ! " 

There was something in her voice and words that sent a 
thrill of pleasure through Luther, but there was also some- 
thing which jangled harshly amid the sensitive chords of his 
complex nature. He, the lord of unbounded possessions, 
"with a magnificent castle in every country under heaven, to 
be pitied by a stranger — a girl younger than himself, because 
nobody in one single city, and that not the largest in the 
•world, had the honor and pleasure of knowing him ! And 
the " poor boy " too ! Why it was worse and more contemp- 
tuous than Miss Doolittle's "boy" of the orthographical 
blunder ; and besides. Miss Doolittle was an old woman and 
not at all a stylish woman, and utterly without what Luther's 
uninstructed instinct recognized at once as evidences of social 
position. 

" Not a friend. Miss ! " he replied, drawing himself up as 
stiffly as possible, " but I presume I shall have when — ^when, 
that is — after I find the fortune which I am going to seek. 
Wealth," continued Luther in a tone which was meant to be 
particularly sarcastic, and which could not have been more 
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haughty had he been master of the Indies, — "wealth never 
wants friends in New York, I believe." 

The young girl looked at him for a moment with a puz- 
zled expression. Luther's countenance fell ; a sense of shame 
at his rudeness brought the blood to his cheeks ; a conviction 
of the absurdity of his speech, of its inartistic inappropriate- 
ness and incongruity sent it back to his heart in a suffocating 
tide of contending emotion. How silly to be offended at her 
pitying exclamation, or even at her expression " poor boy." 
He was a poor boy, a stupid, mean-spirited, miserable boy ! 
And how did he know that she was rich, or that she unduly 
prided herself upon wealth, or that she was one of those city 
folks whom he had heard often derided as " stuck up." Bah I 
what a fool ! what an ass 1 what a ridiculous blockhead he 
must appear in her eyes, an^ in the eyes of all who were 
looking on ! 

The features of the young girl relaxed into a smile. Per- 
haps if her heart had not been so full of pity — and maybe, 
too, that if Luther, with his damp hair curling in thick waves 
around his brown and ruddy face, and his eyes glowing with 
his rapidly-sweeping and contrary emotions, had not been so 
good looking, — she would have laughed outright. " I meant 
no offence by the expression," she replied. " Papa will tell 
you that it is no reproach to be without friends, or even ac- 
quaintances in a city that one has never visited. I don't know 
much about it, but I believe they are very necessary to help 
one to look after a fortune." 

And the young girl emphasized the word fortune with a 
slightly sarcastic smile, but as if anxious to atone by some 
act of real kindness for anything that might wound feelings 
so sensitive or offend an egotism so marked, she suddenly 
turned to her father : " Perhaps you can do something, papa, 
towards putting him in the way to wealth ; you want a boy — 
a young gentleman I mean — in your counting-room, don't 
you?" 

" I don't know my dear," replied the gentleman ; "he seems 
to be in no need of any assistance, and least of all, yours. 
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You had better go to your berth now. Come, they are start- 
ing the engine, and there is nothing further to fear." 

It was evident, more from his tone than his words, that 
Luther had made no very pleasant impression upon him. 
This however would not have disturbed the yoimg man much, 
but he felt really sorry that he assumed such a rude and ridic- 
ulous air towards the young lady. His discomfiture was com- 
plete, when she partially withdrew her arm from her father's, ' 
and leaning back towards him, whispered in a tone of hearty 
and unaffected interest : " You may want employment some time 
and be imable to find it ; many young men are, I have heard 
it said, in that condition in the city. If so, apply to Mr. Led- 
geral, of the firm of Ledgeral, Shippen & Co., Burling Slip. 
You shall have my influence in that quarter, and little as you 
think so now, it may be of use." 

With a smile and a nod of the head, she disappeared 
within the door of the ladies' saloon. 

" Come young man," said the captain of the steamboat, 
"you had better go into the boiler-room and dry your clothes, 
and then you can go down below and take any of the empty 
berths ; there are plenty of 'em." 

Luther declined the captain's offer, preferring, as the night 
was warm and he had no desire for sleep, to stretch himself 
upon a settee on deck. He had enough to think of— the ac- 
cident to the sloop — ^his narrow escape — his mother — Miss 
Doolittle and his imlucky blunder — and last, but not least, 
the young girl who had spoken to him with so much kindness 
and interest, so politely and so pleasantly. " Miss Ledgeral ! 
But what can her first name be ? Helen, or Mary, or perhaps 
Isabel ? No, Isabel is Spanish, and of course a brunette j it 
may be Mary — ^Mary always has blue eyes. Her eyes are 
gray. No matter, I shall never see her again ; never speak to 
her again. Bah! she ivouldn't let me speak to her again; 
and serve me right too — such a dolt ! — such an idiot ! But 
I never will apply to her father — the idea is preposterous. I 
apply to such a purse-proud old fool ? Never ! I wouldn't 
ask the slightest favor from him — I would starve first ! ' But 
5 
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why should I feel angry with her sunply because I am angry 
with myself? Come, come, Luther Lansdale, be a little more 
generous, or rather a little more just. She meant no offence, 
and you were a stupid jackass to take any. Well, I will see 
her once more when she leaves the boat, and thank her at 
least for her kindness. Not that I will ever follow her direc- 
tions : no, never ! Old Ledgeral shall never see my face again 
— that is not until I am rich : then — ^well, what then ? Why 
then, perhaps, I should like to meet his handsome daughter 
again. How handsome she is ! Miss Doolittle — pooh ! She 
is ten thousand times as handsome as Miss Doolittle ! " 

Thus ran Luther's thoughts until the boat began to glide 
by the docks and houses of the upper part of the city. A few 
purple streaks in the eastern sky announced the rapid ap- 
proach of morning, lighting up the numerous spires of the 
churches, and the long blocks of red brick houses, and dis- 
closing deep views through numberless narrow streets into 
the heart of that most mysterious and impressive of all objects 
— a slumbering city. One by one the passengers emerged 
from the cabins, laden with cloaks, umbrellas and carpet bags. 
Porters appeared, carrying trunks of all sizes and colors, 
followed hither and thither by jealous and anxious owners ; 
a hugh pile of luggage arose at the larboard gangway j haw- 
sers, by which to swing the boat into her berth and secure 
her, were stretched along the deck ; the heaving-ropes, care- 
fully coiled, hung ready from the hands of the mates. 

The ladies' saloon ha'^d poured forth a crowd of its inmates, 
but still Luther could not get a glimpse of the face he wanted 
to see. He stationed himself so as to command a view of the 
main entrance to the ladies' cabin, and watched and waited 
until at last he began to be afraid that she had passed in the 
crowd, or had gone ashore by some short cut that the other 
passengers knew nothing about, or that, like an image-full 
mist on the hillside, or a floating cloud blushing in the last 
rays of the setting sun, or a sportive shadow on the surface of 
his mountain lake, or a lovely shape of some pleasant and 
vivid dream, the vision of the night had in reality vanished 
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\rith the light, or had perhaps landed during the night in a 
supersensuoxis small boat rowed by phantoms at some invisi- 
ble point on the Hudson. At the last moment, however, his 
fears were dispelled. As the crowd were beginning to ascend 
the gang-way plank, she emerged from the saloon, leaning on 
the arm of her father. Luther hesitated a moment, but see- 
ing the attention of the gentleman was mainly occupied in 
securing a safe passage with her through the throng, he 
vigorously thrust himself forward, and crossed the plank by 
her side. He bowed and blushed, as she turned to his whis- 
pered " Good morning," and recognized him. 

" Good morning, Miss Ledgeral. I want to say that I am 
much obliged to you for your kind words. I — I — thank you 
very much, that is as much as — as — as if I needed them — 
that is as if — as if" — 

" Good bye, Mr. Lansdale," replied the young girl, laying 
a slight emphasis upon the Mr. " Recollect the firm, Led- 
geral, Shippen & Co., or perhaps you had better, if you want 
to see my father, come to our house in Waverly Place, Wash- 
ington Square : you will find the house easily enough. Good 
bye I " 

There was a slight smile on her lips, which Luther imag- 
ined to be contemptuous and sarcastic, but which to any one 
less morbidly sensitive would have seemed merely good- 
natured and sweet. He returned her salutation somewhat 
coldly, and sprang back to the deck of the boat. " I apply 
to her father for assistance of any kind ! " he muttered. " I 
put myself in her way again, after she has seen me in this 
plight, without hat, or coat, and laughed at me ! Never ! — 
never ! I hope I may die if I do ! What do I care for her ? " 
he continued, as he ran up to the promenade deck, to catch a 
last look as she entered a carriage in waiting. " Nothing 1 
not the snap of my finger, not the flip of a copper. No, I 
,won't think of her again. I have something belter to do 
than that, I guess." 

Luther returned to the deck where he found Captain 
Combings with his two companions in conference with the 
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captain of the steamboat, who announced that a collection 
had been taken up among the passengers and crew of the 
steamer, for relief of their immediate necessities as to clothing. 
Luther was at first inclined to refiise his portion, but his 
scruples were instantly overborne by the authority of quarter- 
deck opinion ; and besides, an instinctive feeling of delicacy 
suggested that for him to stand out alone in such a case would 
be a reflection upon the conduct of his companions who had 
no such scruples, and, more than himself, were in need of the 
money. The sum amounted to nearly two hundred dollars, 
which at Captain Combings' suggestion the captain of the 
steamboat divided equally between the four unfortunates. 
To this, Luther objected : he had saved his shirt, pantaloons 
and vest, and, more than all, his eel-skin pouch with its 
twenty-five dollars, while his companions had saved nothing 
but their shirts, and were indebted to the kindness of some of 
the hands of the boat for the loan of clothes in which to go 
ashore and get a new fit out of their own. But the two cap- 
tains insisted upon the equity of an equal division, so that 
Luther actually was a gainer by the accident ; — an omen, let 
us hope, of Fortune's favor in his future career. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AdTantages of Dress — Search for a Boarding-House — Sailor's Library 
—The Captain's Departure — An Awful Ordeal — Boarding-House 
Wit — A Spiritualistic Discussion — The Solitude of a City — A 
Present to Helen. 

1 ^RESS, Luther, goes a great ways with most people," 
JLy said Captain Combings, as they stood in one of the 
common slop-shops in Washington Street " It is with them just 
as it is with passengers in a packet-ship — ^they want only clean 
decks, a fresh coat of paint and bright brass work; they never 
look to see whether the rigging is chafed, the spars strained, 
or the pump-bolts worn half through. Now, looking at it in 
that aspect — and by-the-bye, Luther, everything in this life has 
two or three aspects, and some things half-a-dozen or more — 
looking at it in that aspect, I say, dress is a regular imposi- 
tion ; in fact, a downright swindle, the same as paying the 
seams over with tar before youVe put in the oakum. But 
then, when you bowse in the bow-line of observation, and luff 
up on t'other aspect, dress has its virtues. It looks very 
much like faith, as described by St. Paul, which is, as the 
apostle has it, * the evidence of things not seen.' You see, 
when any thing or person is well dressed, there is a tendency 
— ^remarkably weak in many cases, it is true — to make every- 
thing correspond. A ship with new sails, fresh spars, well 
scraped and slushed, with plenty of paint and holly stones, is 
not so apt to get on shore, for the reason that there will be 
smarter seamanship on that craft ; and just in that way, more 
than half-a-dozen times in the course of my life, I have been 
prevented doing or saying or thinking something dreadful 
mean by a clean shirt and a little blacking on my boots. So 
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you see, Luther, you want a smartish dress, for two reasons : 
first, for its effect upon the public, and next for its effect upon 
)^ourself. These things are common slop-shop affairs ; they 
will do very well for Tom and Bill, here, and even for myself 
We are old battered craft, with no rake to our sticks, and the 
cut of our jibs is of no consequence ; but you want something 
with a little more style in it. I think you had better go up 
into the town and order a dandy rig, square-cut and a-taunto.** 

The Captain's proposition chimed in perfecdy with the 
suggestions of Luther's vanity \ so, bidding good-bye to Tom 
and Bill, who for a quarter of their share of the collection had 
obtained a complete suit of serviceable clothes, he set out 
under the guidance of the Captain in search of a tailor ot 
fashion. The Captain's notions on the subject were not very 
exalted, and Hudson Street readily supplied an artist who 
pledged his word of honor that he would have the required 
suit ready in three days. 

From the tailor's they went to a sailor's boarding-house, 
where tlie Captain was to remain for a few days, and where it 
was agreed that Luther also should stay until his new clothes 
were finished, when he was to remove to a more genteel 
house, in a more fashionable quarter of the city. 

Captain Combings now went out to visit his business 
friends, and Luther was left alone. He had nothing to do 
but to wander about and see the sights. His walks, however, 
were strictly confined to the wharves and by-streets. He had 
purchased a coarse P-jacket, which, as he thought, answered 
very well for such excursions, but which would never do for 
Broadway and the more central parts of the town. Two or 
three times he stole up a cross street until he could see the 
carriages and omnibuses rushing by, and hear the roar of the 
great thoroughfare, but he did not venture nearer. He felt 
that it would be almost impolite to expose his P-jacket to 
the gaze of such a noted and fashionable street. All eyes 
would of course be directed upon him, and out of the thous- 
ands whom he would meet, not one would know that he had 
a beautiful new suit in the hands of the tailor. His curiosity 
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was strong, but so was his vanity, and Luther resisted the 
temptation to explore the magnificent mysteries upon which 
his imagination had so long dwelt. 

Witli a punctuality unusual in tailordom the clothes were 
finished. Luckily for Luther, Captain Combings was a sharp 
hand at a bargain, and half-a-dozen new shirts, as many pairs 
of stockings, a new hat, new boots, and a good second-hand 
valise, did not quite exhaust his portion of the collection taken 
up on board the steamboat. 

Luther was soon dressed, and after as close an examina- 
tion of himself as possible in the little broken bit of looking- 
glass that adorned his mantel-piece, he sallied out, accompa- 
nied by the Captain, in search of a new boarding-house. 
They paused before several doors. If the Captain's longitude 
when on nearing land had depended upon the accuracy with 
which he examined each house, his observations could not 
have been conducted with more apparent care. First he de- 
voted five minutes to a deliberate squint upwards from the 
opposite side of the way, as if he was especially desirous of 
taking the altitude of the cornice and chimney-tops. Next, he 
crossed the street, and as deliberately investigated the pro- 
fundities of the area, leaning over the railing and sniffing up 
the air, as if smelling for bilge-water. 

" But tell me. Captain," demanded Luther, " how can we 
know positively which house is a boarding-house ? " 

" Know 'em ! — don't you know you can tell a Frenchman 
from a John Bull without hearing his hail or seeing his hull ? 
Well, how do you suppose it is done? Why, by something in 
the set of the sails, or the trim of the spars — something that 
perhaps you can't point out, but there it is, — a je ne sais quoiy 
as the French call it It is just so with a boarding-house • 
but, besides that, there is another and an infallible way of 
telling 'em, and that is by the nose." 

"By the nose?" 

" Certainly, by the nose one knows 'em. There is, in nine 
cases out of ten, about an American boarding-house an odor 
of boiled coffee and fi ied beefsteaks. Mind, I don't say that 
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they always do boil their coffee and fry their beefsteaks, but 
there is a smell of it, and that smell is just as good a guide as 
the smell of fried onions in Malaga, or boiled cabbage in 
Hamburg. And more than that, there are other signs. Do 
you see the grease and dirt round the lock of that door ? 
Well, there are night-keys used in that house, and I guess 
that some of them don't get into that key-hole without a good- 
deal of fumbling. It is rather a nice-looking house. Suppose 
that we try it ? And Bleecker Street is a nice street, too. 
Not now, perhaps, of the highest brand in the fashionable 
world, but good, respectable second chop ; a No. 2 from fair 
to middling ; by that I mean, Luther, there are worse streets 
in New York than Bleecker Street." 

They rang the bell, and after due delay the door was 
opened by a red-headed female Celt, with a dirty dusting- 
cloth in her hand. A rustling of skirts at the head of the 
stairs, and the sudden withdrawal of a white cap and pink 
ribbons over the upper rail, indicated that Miss De Belvoir 
Jones, the landlady, was occupying her customary coigne of 
vantage, whence she could descend in an overwhelming aval- 
anche of inflated petticoats, or retreating, disappear in the 
dim and nebulous recesses of "not-at-home." 

Having satisfied herself by eye and ear that the avalanche 
was the safe thing, Miss De Belvoir Jones came down upon 
the Captain and his companion in a perfect foam of silk lace 
and scolloped under-skirts. The Captain doffed his hat and 
bowed in the style of a merchant-trader striking topsails to a 
line-of-battle-ship. A smile of undisguised admiration at the 
round pleasant face, and the plump overdressed figure of 
Miss De Belvoir Jones illumined his honest countenance. 
" Hang me," he whispered to Luther, " if she doesn't remind 
me of old Ironsides at Rio, when she hung out all her signal 
flags for the Emperor of Brazil." 

" You say that your house is quite quiet ? " demanded the 
Captain. 

^*0h, perfectly quiet," replied Miss Jones; "we have 
never no noise in the neighborhood, unless it may be some- 
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times when they get drunk and fight in a tenement house in the 
rear ; but then we don't mind that much." 

Get used to it, eh ? Well, there is not much harm in a 
row when you are not called upon to join in. How about the 
cats. Madam?" continued the Captain. 

"Cats, sir!" 

"Yes, and the rats?" 

"Rats, sir!" 

" Yes, but we wont inquire about any of the smaller ver- 
min. Those, Luther, are among the little e\dls of life that, 
as Montaigne says, one ought always to take for granted, and 
then you will never be disappointed. And your boarders. 
Madam," continued the Captain, turning to the lady ; " they 
are all respectable people ? " 

" Respectable people ! " exclaimed Miss Jones, the colot 
mounting to her face. 

The Captain hastened to correct himself. " Oh no, not 
respectable people, not at all respectable, but genteel— genteel 
people, I mean. " 

" Certainly, sir," replied Miss Jones, in a modified tohe ; 
" all my boarders are remarkably genteel — nice people, all of 
the Upper Ten, sir, — in fact I take none but the nicest sort of 
people. My first floor front is occupied by Mr. Stichen— 
the rich Mr. Stichen and wife, of the firm of Stichen & 
Hoyt, dealers in linens — ^manufactured linens." 

" Shirts ! " ejaculated the Captain, nodding his head. 

" And my first floor back," continued Miss Jones, without 
replying to the Captain's coarse interpretation of her delicate 
euphuism, " is occupied by a distinguished literary man — J. 
Augustus Whoppers, author of the * Song of the Spheres,' and 
editor of the New York Weekly Universe, You must have 
heard of him." 

" Is he a hairy man ? " demanded the Captain. 

" Hairy ? " exclaimed Miss Jones. 

" Yes mam, about the face ; because I once knew a fellow 
called Jack Whoppers ; he wrote a song called * Seven long 
years I courted a widow.' He made a voyage once with me 
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in the bark Kangaroo, and I can assure you. Miss Jones, that 
his whiskers were whoppers : they did justice to his name. I did 
hear that he had quit the sea and hired himself out to Bar- 
num to play the bearded Baboon from the Bango Islands." 

Miss Jones was puzzled. She could not tell whether to 
feel affronted or not The speaker's look of profound admir- 
ation she could not mistake. She felt the compliment all 
through her stout little body ; but then such talk ! What to 
make of it ? It might, however, be the way of the sea, and all 
in earnest, but really at first it sounded very much like cha£ 
Her loquacity had received a check, however, and she had 
nothing more to say of her boarders. 

A bargain was finally concluded, by which Luther was to 
have a bed in a little narrow attic room for four dollars and a 
half a week. The Captain having decided to go up the river 
that afternoon, Luther had but just time, before accompanying 
him to the boat, to write a letter, which his friend promised to 
deliver in person if he could possibly find the time to ride out 
to the Lake. 

On their way to the boat the Captain improved the oppor- 
tunity to impress his youthful companion with a due sense of 
the dangers of city life, and of the necessity of a constant 
watch over himself, if he wished to escape ,the many tempta- 
tions to which he would be exposed. " Above all things,'* 
said Captain Combings, "find something to do at once. 
Work! Luther, work I You may depend upon it there is 
nothing like work ; nothing like it, not only for the good that it 
does, but for the evil that it prevents. There is nothing that 
the devil hates so much as good hard work. He don't so 
much object to a little occasional church-going and psalm- 
singing j he isn't afraid of a moderate stock of good principles ; 
he doesn't object to a thorough knowledge of the ten com- 
mandments ; and as for just an outside lick or two of respect- 
ability and gentility, why bless you, he loves it j but he has a 
mortal fear of honest work. He knows that he can always 
find 'some wicked thing for idle hands to do.' Now, there 
must be many people in such a city as this who would like to 
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employ such a good-looking and clever young fellow as you 
are. If we could have stayed together on the old sloop for a 
few voyages, I should have had tune to look around and 
find some nice place for you ; but now you must do it for 
yoursel£ I hope you will have no difficulty. Look at the 
advertisements, and be sure to answer every one that you 
think will do. I shall see you soon again, and if nothing 
better turns up you can take a trip with me to sea ; — ^that is, if 
I can get a command again from my old owners." 

The Captain held Luther by the hand, and looked kindly 
into his face. The young man could but half restrain a sob, 
while the older man's little gray eyes rolled about in a bath of 
liquid lustre, which only needed the thousandth part of a drop 
more from the fount of feeling to have been a tear. 

" Promise me, lad, that you wont run on any of the shoals 
I told you of Keep a good sober watch at the cat-heads, 
with a strong hand on the tiller, and you will make a good 
land-fisdl, I have no doubt Come, cheer up ; cheer up : you 
mustn't let your craft get down by the head, and run under. 
If you find yourself getting into that trim, just overhaul and 
re-stow your ideas, and remember that Captain Combings 
expects to see you in a few weeks bowling along on an even 
keel, under easy canvas, and that it will just about kill him to 
find such a likely craft pitching and rolling and straining hull 
and spars imder trysail, royals and flying-jib." 

The speaker jumped aboard as the gangway plank was 
pulled in. The boat started ; he waved his hand and smiled, 
but it was with a heavy heart He was sorry to part with 
Luther, but, besides that, he had other causes of sadness ! 
first and foremost, he himself was now nearly penniless. He 
had no insurance upon his sloop, and there were no hopes of 
receiving anything from the owners of the steamboat which had 
caused the loss. To support himself and an aged mother and 
a widowed sister, who were almost wholly dependent upon him, 
he saw that his only resource was the sea. But even in such 
employment he had good reason to suppose that, without the 
means of purchasing a share in a ship, he would find it impos- 
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sible to obtain a command, and that he would have to accept 
a subordinate post on some miserable craft. He was not one, 
however, to suffer from an undue depression of spirits. His 
was naturally a sound, healthy temperament ; and the cir- 
cumstances of his life — his early experience of hard work and 
hard fare — ^his struggles on the world of waters, both with 
the fierce moral elements that go down to the sea in ships, 
and with the still fiercer natural elements which so often pre- 
vent their return — ^his varied adventures and misadventures 
by flood and field, had served to develop in him, both men- 
tally and physically, a high degree of manhood. His sensi- 
bilities were, like his muscles, round, and fiill, and strong — 
easily excited by proper and proportionate forces, but not 
convulsed by pin-scratches and flea-bites. He had, moreover, . 
a good stock of sound philosophy, which he had mainly 
acquired from his library of half-a-dozen books ; not a grand 
collection, but then it must be recollected that among them 
were Shakespeare, Montaigne, and Plutarch, and that the 
Captain had spent many an hour of ocean solitude over them 
until he had got them almost by heart 

Luther lingered on the wharf until the steamboat had 
passed out of sight. The sun had just gone down behind the 
heights of Bergen, and the darkness of twilight was drawing 
over the scene ; but a brighter sun had just set in Luther's 
mental horizon, and a deeper darkness was drawing over 
heart and brain — ^the darkness of utter loneliness ! " Never 
mind, my dear boy ; your experience may hardly warrant the 
conviction, yet it is nevertheless true that, in the world of 
sentiment as in the world of physics, the night can't last 
always — in time the sun will rise and light will come." 

* # * * * 

With his valise in hand and a small bundle of odd lug- 
gage under his arm, Luther bid adieu to the landlord of the 
sailor's boarding-house, and, threading the back streets, sought 
his new home. Making his way up to his little dingy room 
in the attic, by the aid of a lingering ray of twilight he ar- 
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ranged his effects, smoothed his hair, retied his cravat, and 
otherwise prepared his person for the momentous and trying 
ordeal of the tea-table. 

The tea-bell rang. With a hesitating step and a fluttering 
heart, he descended the stairs. 

It would be difficult to find anything in the history of 
young America out of which to manufacture a comparison 
that would heighten the reader's conception of the tumult of 
feeling with which Luther entered the room. What conceiv- 
able event shall we select ? Is it a presentation to the Mayor 
of the great city of New York? — oh most modest of citizens! 
Be dad ! Pat Rooney, only three weeks from the bogs of Balli- 
nagora, will take you up and introduce you to him and stir 
him up like hot porridge, and if there is a bashful or embar- 
rassed man in the company you may safely bet that it will be 
the Mayor himself. 

Is it an introduction to the Governor ? I think I see you 
— oh young man of little reverence for potentates and powers I 
A gracious smile on your placid countenance, a subdued 
swagger in your gait, as you condescendingly seize and shake 
his Excellency's hesitating flipper. 

Is it a step higher ? — ^would you visit the White House ? 
Ah ! there is Pat Rooney's cousin, Tim Doolan, who came 
over this time two years, long enough to become an American 
citizen to the back bone and a member of Congress to boot 
— ^he can help you, he can put you on easy terms at once ; 
and besides, as Tim says, isn't the poor devil in the presi- 
dential chair a man and a brother ; you couldn't ask more 
nor that of a nigger, let alone a democratic republican and 
gintleman. 

No, we must go abroad for our comparison, to Europe, 
and above all to England, where the organ of reverence is 
more assiduously cultivated, and where a more rigid tabooism 
gives a wonderful exaltation to the idols of snobdom. "Will 
my daughter, when presented, have a good opportunity of 
seeing her Majesty ? " inquired an American mother of her 
friend — a lovely and accomplished Marchioness, who had 
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kindly consented to map out the young lady's course through 
the rocks and shoals of court etiquette and costume into the 
haven — heaven we might say — of royalty. " Oh ! yes, if she 
dare," replied the lady, dropping her voice to the lowest 
contralto of reverential awe, and with a dubitating emphasis 
upon the word dare — "if she dare raise her eyes to her 
Majesty, she may see her." The unabashed girl not only 
raised her eyes, and very lovely eyes too, but in her anxiety 
to get a good look at her Majesty she forgot one of the pre- 
scribed courtesies to satellite royalties, whereupon with an 
aplomb that excited the wonder of some old courtiers, she 
coolly retraced her steps and deliberately paid the proper 
compliment. Now, suppose that instead of an irreverent re- 
publican it had been Lady Grace, or Lady Blanche. Ah I 
now we begin to get within sight of a comparison. A lovely, 
well-trained English girl of rank, on her first presentation at 
Court — determined to go through with it ; yet trembling, awe- 
struck, not "daring to raise her eyes to Majesty:" there we 
have it I the exact counterpart in feeling to Luther, as he 
entered the dingy-looking, greasy-smelling dining-room, fur- 
nished with a grim horse-hair sofa, and a long, black mahogany 
table, around which were seated half-a-dozen women in divers 
stages of age and ugliness. A slight relief, however, to the 
dismal scene was given by a glimpse through the folding 
doors of a stout, rather dumpy, but neatly-dressed and pleasant 
looking woman, who, seated at an open piano, and carelessly 
touching the keys, was humming in the undertones of a rich 
contralto voice occasional bars of music made famous by. 
Alboni. 

"I wish Mrs. Stichen would give us 'Jim along Josey,' or 
* Who's dat knocking at de door,' " said one of the ladies at 
the tea-table \ " I can't bear those stupid Italian tunes." 

"Oh, Miss Billings, how can you say so ? I think Italian 
tunes are lovely. I enjoy the opera so much," exclaimed her 
opposite neighbor. 

"Well, so do I, when they are sung by a real prima donna ; 
but, to tell you the truth, Mrs. Simmons, I don't like the 
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woman, she's stuck up, don't have nothing to say to nobody, 
and sings and reads poetry all the day long. She's got some 
voice, but I don't like her, and she can't sing anything to 
suit me." 

A boarding-house tea almost immediately succeeding a 
hearty dinner has seldom any great attractions for the male 
sex, and no men had as yet arrived, with the exception of Mr. 
Whoppers, who sauntered in with an abstracted air, holding 
in his hand several strips of printed matter intended for the 
columns of the New York Universe, A short, pale-faced man 
was Mr. Whoppers, with sandy hair, and an enormous strag- 
gling mustache, which he occasionally stroked and pulled with 
his left hand, while with his right he made divers marks with a 
red chalk crayon on the strips of paper before him. His 
little ferret eyes furtively stealing around the table, notwith- 
standing his apparent preoccupation, showed him ready to 
pounce upon any item of news for his journal, or any cnmib 
of admiration for himself. 

" You must find the life of an editor very laborious, Mr. 
Whoppers ? " observed Mrs. Lasher, a lank woman of dubious 
age, cavernous gray eyes, neutral tint complexion, and of a 
decidedly spiritualistic turn of mind. 

"Very: behold the proof I replied Mr. Whoppers, holding 
up the strips of paper. 

Mr. Whoppers was really a man of sense and information, 
but he had a curious yet common theory of wit, that not 
unfrequently conveyed an erroneous impression of his 
talents. It differed greatly from the oft-quoted theory of Dr. 
Johnson. Mr. Whoppers' idea was that a pun, no matter 
how trite, absurd, or misplaced, was the highest form of wit, 
and that if he had really set himself out to cultivate the art, 
he could have made himself one of its greatest masters ; and it 
is by no means clear that his vanity misled him. He had 
some fancy, a good knowledge of words, and his memory was 
well stocked with the fag ends of poetry and all kinds of quo- 
table quips and quiddities, and it is well known that in no 
sort of mental exercise is the adage " practice makes perfect " 
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more applicable. A regular punster, which we are far from 
accusing Mr. Whoppers of being, snaps at a verbal resem- 
blance as a trained poodle snaps at a cracker on his nose — 
with similar skill and with equal success. There would be no 
great harm in him if, when he has caught one, he did not 
invariably rear himself up and paw the air for more. 

" Ha ! ha 1 — ^very good ! " exclaimed Mr. Stichen, a fat 
little man who waddled into the room at the moment, — ^his 
round black eyes twinkling with an expression of good- 
humored self-complacency and admiration of his friend Whop- 
pers, over a pair of cherry-red cheeks, half concealed by the 
whitest and stifFest of shirt collars. " Ha ! ha I — ^very good ! 
Proof, ladies ! you see, proof! Ha ! ha I very good indeed ; 
ha ! ha I Whoppers, you are a wit — ^you are the wittiest man 
I know of, without excepting Blithers, of our club, and he 
stutters out sometimes such capital things." 

" Mr. Stichen," exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, eyeing with af- 
fected sternness the little gentleman as he dropped into his 
seat at the table, — " this is a proof, but I shall have to give 
you a re-proof if you flatter me so grossly." 

"Ha ! ha ! — he ! he ! — ^good again ; proof, reproof ; ha ! ha ! 
very good. Why, Mrs. Lasher, the spirits themselves couldn't 
do better than that." 

" I beg your pardon," interrupted Mr. Whoppers \ " the 
spirits, if they are good for anything, would readily come up 
to fourth proof" 

" He ! he ! — ha ! ha ! — good, very good," sputtered the 
little dealer in manufactured linens, with his mouth full of hot 
tea, a drop the wrong way converting the spasm of admira- 
tion into a laryngeal convulsion that had to be coughed out 
with averted head into the depths of a snowy and voluminous 
handkerchief, 

" You must excuse me, ladies," exclaimed Mr. Stichen, as 
he recovered his breath ; "but between Mr. WTioppers' wit and 
a drop" — 

"Oh drop that," interrupted Mr. Whoppers; "we all take a 
drop too much sometimes, but it is not best to say anything 
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about it before the ladies ; and as for coughing, you'll have a 
worse fit of *cofl5n' than that before long." 

This last witticism did not seem to be quite sp palatable 
to Mr. Stichen, so that between suspended breath and sus- 
pended admiration, the lone, lank woman was able to resume 
the conversation. 

" Mr. Stichen has made an allusion to the inhabitants of 
the spirit world," said Mrs. Lasher, in a tone profoundly in- 
dicative of a stem belief in the supernatural ; " I would ob- 
serve that the denizens of the supernal spheres can do some- 
thing better than to make poor puns." 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Whoppers, with a polite nod and 
a vigorous pull at his mustache ; " I have no doubt that with 
their advantages and in their position they ought to be able, 
— ^they ought to be compelled — to make good ones. In fact, 
I have no doubt that all dull spirits are pun-ished in that 
way. They are required to make puns, and I think that if 
you, Mrs. Lasher, will ask for a communication on that suIsf 
ject, especially from any of our deceased old-clothes-dealing 
brethren, you will find that when a pun ish required a good 
pun ish ment" 

"You may laugh, Mr. Whoppers, or rather, Mr. Stichen 
may laugh and you may scoff, but if you had attended the 
session last evening, you must have been convinced. You 
could not have resisted the evidence of the immediate pres- 
ence of some of the greatest spirits." 

" Fourth proof spirits," giggled Mr. Stichen, in a desper- 
ate attempt to glitter for a moment in a reflected flash of the 
great luminary, Mr. Whoppers. 

" You must have been convinced," continued Mrs. Lasher ; 
" we had the advantage of a medium who can communicate 
with the highest spheres : we had communications from Wash- 
ington and Franklin." 

" Can you favor us, Mrs. Lasher, with the exact words of 
Washington ?" demanded a fat, round-faced man with a white 
neck-cloth — the Rev. Dr. Droney, whose talents, sadly over- 
looked in the distribution of clerical calls, had found a fitting 
3 
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field in the half-constructed — ^heavily-mortgaged — church-b^- 
ging business. " Can you favor us with his exact words? — I 
have always had a great respect for Washington, I believe 
that he was a very worthy, good man." 

" I can," replied Mrs. Lasher ; " it was partly prose and 
partly poetry. He said : * My experience in the spirit state 
convinces me more and more of the value of the Union. Let 
no demoniac or democratic,* — I forget now which it was, 
democratic or demoniac, but I think it was demoniac, — * let 
no demoniac hand ruthlessly tear asunder those ties cemented 
by the blood of the heroes and patriots of '76. 

" * Let your proud bird forever hold 
The awful tyrant-frightening scroll : 
E pluribus Unum^ writ so bold. 
That kings may read from pole to pole.' " 

"Very fine, very fine indeed," ejaculated the Doctor. 
" Washington was unquestionably a lover of his country, and 
a very good, worthy man. I have always had a very great 
respect for his character. In fact, our country has hardly 
produced a man whose course and conduct has more generally 
met my approval. I hope you admire him, sir," suddenly 
turning to Luther, who, in obedience to an indication from 
Miss Jones, had taken a vacant chair by the side of the Doc- 
tor. " It is particularly incumbent upon all yoimg men to 
admire him, he set such a good example for youth. Never 
told lies, you know, and owned up about hacking the cherry 
tree, and all that you know." 

Thus directly addressed, Luther felt it his duty to say 
something in reply. " Yes sir," he stammered out, " I know 
that, — ^but — ^but " — and Luther hardly knew what to say — " but 
I did not know that Washington was a poet." 

" Ha ! Very true, sir, very true," and Dr. Droney looked 
with an air of stem inquiry towards the lone, lank expounder 
of things spiritual. 

"Not in this world," replied Mrs. Lasher, "but in the 
supernal spheres the faculties of the mind receive a higher 
development Washington could not write such poetry, could 
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not, perhaps, write poetry at all when living ; but now he could 
write a dozen volumes as good as that." 

" Perhaps," exclaimed Dr. Droney, his fat face flushing 
with the glow of a luminous idea, " he had the assistance of 
Hamilton. You know Hamilton wrote all his letters and 
papers in this life. What do you think, Mr. Whoppers ? you 
are a poet yourself, or at least you publish a good deal of 
poetry." 

Thus directly appealed to, Mr. Whoppers looked up from 
his proofs. " Allow me to correct you, Doctor, — a deal of 
good poetry. As to the Hamiltonian theory, I am opposed 
to it ; and besides, Hamilton was not a poet. If Washington 
wrote those lines he must have had the assistance of a pro- 
fessed poet — Shakespeare perhaps, or Milton; they sound 
Miltonious." 

^But what about Franklin?" continued Mr. Whoppers, 
turning to Mrs. Lasher. As a member of the editorial fra- 
ternity I am more interested in the opinions of Franklin than 
of any one else. I hope Franklin did not belie his name — ^he 
opened his mind frankly — eh ? " 

"Oh, that is what I wanted to tell you," replied Mrs. 
Lasher. "It has always seemed to me, Mr. Whoppers, that 
you have never taken a sufficiently high view of the duties 
and responsibilities of editorship. Picking up items of every- 
day news for the public, and writing stories and tales for the 
vulgar, is a desecration and a degradation. Hear what Frank- 
lin said last night. He said : * If there is anything for which 
I regret having left the world, it is the enormous journalistic 
development which has since taken place. The newspaper 
is destined to be the highest main-spring of mundane exist- 
ence.' What do you think of that, Mr. Whoppers ? " 

" Are you sure that he said the * highest main-spring of 
mundane existence ?' " demanded Mr. Whoppers, cocking his 
eye at Mr. Stichen in a way that set the little gentleman off 
into a premature giggle. 

" Certainly, the very highest main-spring." 

"Well, then," replied Mr. Whoppers, " I can only say that 
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I think the old gentleman must have been, in the main, 
decidedly sprung himself, or else that he had not been prop- 
erly wound up ; " and gathering up his proofs, Mr. Whoppers, 
with becoming gravity, but not without a sly wink to Mr. 
Stichen, bowed himself out of the room. 

The conversation not having any peculiar interest for 
Luther, he availed himself of the sensation attending Mr. 
Whoppers' parting mot to slip away from the table. He had 
been so long accustomed to bowls of fresh milk and bread, or 
slices of fried ham with eggs for his supper, that a cup of 
wishy-washy tea and a thin slice of bread with questionable 
butter could hardly produce any great elevation of spirits, 
and so to escape the companionship of his own sad thoughts, 
as well as to gratify curiosity, he hurried out into Broadway. 

The lamps were just lighted — the street was filled with a 
throng of rapidly-moving people — the roar of wheels almost 
deafened him. He felt excited and delighted, and yet every 
now and then there came over him such a feeling of loneli- 
ness — ^to be one of such a crowd and yet not know a soul in 
it — to have no one in such a large city who cared for him or 
for whom he cared ! No one ? Luther pondered the ques- 
tion, and the fair face of the young girl whom he had seen 
on the steamboat came up to his mental vision. Somehow, 
he did not feel so lonely when he thought of her. Not that 
he really cared anjrthing about her, or even expected to see 
her again. Oh 1 no ; but then there was a kind of com- 
panionship in the thought of her. She seemed to go along 
with him and to loiter with him at the shop windows, and 
everything seemed in some way to assume an interest in con- 
nection with her. There was a richly-figured pink silk — ^how 
well it would become her! There was a beautiful India 
shawl — how gracefully she would wear it ! There was a show- 
case full of common bijouterie — not a single article costly 
enough to present to her : if he could give her the whole ease- 
ful, that perhaps would do. But for a present — here in this 
jeweller's window is the thing: a diamond bracelet! Luther 
wondered whether the article was really worthy of being pre- 
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sented to her. The stones could not be paste, they were too 
beautiful and brilliant He thought he would ask the price, 
and judge from the answer whether it would be the thing, if 
he were rich and going to make her a present Cautiously 
pushing open the door, he, in a very modest tone, asked a 
man standing behind the show-case if he would have the 
goodness to tell him the price of the bracelet in the window. 

" A thousand dollars," replied the salesman, after eyeing 
Luther a moment " Do you want to buy it ? — ^will it suit 
you?" 

"No, sir ; but I thank you for telling me," replied Luther 
humbly — ^feeling that the man had a just claim against him 
for damages in not fulfilling a contract to purchase, implied 
in his asking. "No, sir ; I only wanted to inquire the price." 

Little did the jeweller know how much pleasure his an- 
swer had given. A thousand dollars ! Luther was delighted 
— ^he had been afraid that the answer would be four or five 
hundred. A thousand dollars ! It was then pretty enough 
and costly enough to present to her. True, he had no expec- 
tation of ever seeing her again, much less of ever making her 
a present of any kind, but it- was a comfort to know that she 
was in the same city, and that there was a beautiful diamond 
bracelet ready for any one who might choose to give it to 
her. Oh Luther I you fickle young villain, was there nothing 
in that show-window that would do for Miss Deborah Doolittle? 

Luther went home, crept under the low slanting roof, into 
his hard, knobby, corn-husk bed, and dreamed of walking, 
with his pockets stuffed full of thousand-dollar bank notes, 
into a butcher's shop, where hung pieces of beef, fresh from 
Golconda, all studded with diamonds as large as lemons. 



CHAPTER V. 



Seeking Work— Letter from the Captain— A Dog-Fight with a Moral— 
The Hero of Coninna — Futile Efforts — New Principle in Medicine 
— A Warning to Young Men in the Country — Pride Knocks Under. 

LUTHER had now to set himself seriously to work seek- 
ing some employment, — not so pleasant a task as it had 
seemed when viewed from a distance. He had, however, no 
doubt as to its practicability, and under that delusion he wasted 
a week in looking about the city and trying to make up his 
mind as to what situation he would be willing to take. The 
payment however of his first week's board bill, and the sud- 
den conviction that his small stock of money would not last 
forever, gave a fresh impulse to his determination. He looked 
over the newspapers and selected the advertisements which 
he thought applied to a case like his own. Some he answered 
by letter, others required a reply in person. Dressing every 
morning with the utmost care in his new suit, and taking his 
memorandum of the address, Luther would sally forth with 
the firmest resolve to have an interview with the preferred ad- 
vertiser, and close a bargain with him at once. But somehow, 
as he walked, his resolution began to give way — a thousand 
doubts and objections arose in his mind. There was some- 
thing in the advertisement that he did not like, or it was ques- 
tionable, on second thoughts, whether he could perform the 
duties required of him, or there was something in the nature 
of the business that he had neglected to consider. The re- 
sult was that his excursion generally ended in an examination 
of the outside of the office or warehouse, and a return to his 
own room, where, to his great astonishment, as well as disap- 
pointment, he never could find an answer to any of his written 
communications. 
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A second board bill gave a new fillip to his resolution, and 
he made up his mind to no longer delay applying for, and se- 
curing, some situation. His first application threw a flood of 
light upon matters, in relation to which he had hitherto been 
entirely in the dark. "We are in no want of any one," was 
the prompt and rather rude answer to his inquiry. 

"I saw an advertisement in the Herald^' — 

"True, but that was two days since ; we had fifty applica- 
tions the first day." 

Fifty applications! Astonishment held him dumb and 
motionless for a moment, and then a sense of shame sent the 
color to his cheek. He felt ashamed of his own dilatoriness, 
and ashamed, more than all, of having applied for a place 
already filled. He felt as guilty as if he had been caught try- 
ing to carry off some of the bales or barrels lying around, 
and, hastily making for the door, he rushed into the street. 

The ill success of his first effort deterred him from making 
another for several days. Visions of a seafaring life came 
over him. He thought of the ocean, as thousands of imagi- 
native minds have thought and will think of it upon finding 
for the first time that their lofty fabrics of fancy have no solid 
foundation upon the land. 

With this idea, he visited all the shipping in port — strolled 
around the wharves, and spent hours in the various ship-yards. 
This was great waste of time, but it was certainly better than 
loitering in drinking-saloons, or hanging around ten-pin alleys 
or billiard-rooms. He also made a regular morning visit to 
Washington Square, and an evening seldom passed without 
repeating it. He could not sleep comfortably without passing 
and repassing the house a dozen times, occasionally stopping 
to listen to the sounds of the piano — ^to watch the shadows 
flitting by on the closed curtains, and now and then creeping 
up the front steps, and Xrfmg to peer into the parlor windows. 
Sometimes, for hours, he stood on the opposite side of the 
street, with his back to the park railing, endeavoring, in imag- 
ination, to penetrate the mysteries of those illuminated rooms. 
Perfectly familiar with the castles of feudal and fairy land. 
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and with the palaces and caravansaries of Bagdad and Bas- 
sorah, Luther was utterly ignorant of the arrangements and 
furniture of a first-class residence in New York. His pran- 
cing fancy consequently, when galloping into the front door of 
that particular house, lacked the curb of comparison, or even 
the check-rein of probability. His idea was that of a suite 
of rooms of interminable extent — ceiled with a mosaic of 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires ; hung with a curious com- 
posite of crystal mirrors, gobelin tapestry, and pictures by 
Raphael ; carpeted with the fabrics of Persia, half a foot 
thick, and filled with furniture of solid gold. Through these 
rooms flitted continually a figure, the face of which was that 
of Miss Ledgeral, as she appeared that night on the steam- 
boat, but all the rest was brocade, diamonds, and little glass 
slippers. From all this it will readily be seen by the astute 
reader, what a poor, weak, ignorant youngster we have here. 
He would hardly do for the hero of a modem.novel. True, 
he has some book knowledge and plenty of brains, but he is 
so ridiculously lacking in savoir-faire. Sometimes, however, 
these kind of fellows have a wonderful faculty oj? learning 
rapidly. Let us hope that he will have a little common sense 
and knowledge of the world and its ways knocked into him 
in time. 

Again, after a few days of mortification and despondency, 
did Luther summon up a resolution to answer another adver- 
tisement, but there was something in his appearance that, in 
the absence of any letters of recommendation, induced a 
prompt refusal. He was now getting somewhat accustomed 
to such rebufis, and his spirit began to rise. The combata- 
tive instinct so essential to success of any kind began to stir 
within him. He determined to obtain a situation somehow 
by sheer persistence and pluck. In this state of mind he felt 
strongly supported by a note from Captain Combings, to 
whom he had written an account of his failure in his first at- 
tempt " The world," wrote the Captain, " is very much like 
a big dog I once knew in Corunna. It was a hot summer's 
afternoon, the citizens — ^men, women, and children — ^had just 
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got through their siestas, and were beginning to show them- 
selves on their balconies, all busy rubbing their eyes and roll- 
ing cigarettes. I was stretched out on three chairs, in the 
public room of a dirty posada^ trying to smoke one of the 
nasty little paper things, when suddenly there was a terrible 
shouting. I rushed to the window, as did everybody else in 
town. 

" * El perro I El perro / ' The dog of all dogs — the most 
awfiil dog in all Spain — ^the dog that had killed his man more 
than once, and had whipped his bull more than a dozen times 
— ^had broken loose ! It was cut-and-run with the half-a-dozen 
long-legged fellows in the street, and there was a terrible 
slamming of shop-doors and ground-floor windows. In a 
moment the street was cleared of every living thing except 
the dog — a monstrous yellow brute, as big as a bull, that is, 
a small-sized bull; and one of my men — Bill Stebbins by 
name — a little chap about five feet high, but a sailor every 
inch of him. I saw by his weather roll that he had shipped a 
little botega, and hadn't got it very well stowed, but with all 
that, he was, for * a Jack-ashore,* in pretty good trim. The 
people on the balconies shouted to him to fly — save himself, 
or the dog would kill him. Bill couldn't understand them ; 
he continued to work his way right up the centre of the street 
towards the dog. When he came within reach of my voice I 
hailed him by name, and told him to look sharp or the dog 
would be upon him. ' Dog ? ' he cried, looking up, and see- 
ing the animal for the first time. * Dog ? dog be damned ; is 
that all that these yellow-faced lubbers are making such a 
fuss about ? * At that moment the dog got sight of him, and 
with a deep growl of rage rushed to the attack. Bill grasped 
his tarpauling by its lining with his left hand, and threw him- 
self into a regular boxing attitude. The dog gave a dozen 
monstrous jumps down the street, and then one terrific bound 
directly at his throat. A shudder of excitement fairly shook 
the crowded balconies. As a senorita said to me afterwards, 
* it was delightful ; we all expected him to be torn instantly 
to pieces ; it was better than a bull-fight' As the dog sprang 
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into the air, Bill received him with his tarpaulin on his left 
hand, and at the same instant struck him an upward blow 
right imder the lower jaw that knocked him completely over 
on to his back. * First knock down for me/ shouted Bill. 
* Time, you lubber ! * And time it was ; for the dog, recover- 
ing his feet, instantly made another spring. Again the tar- 
paulin was thrust at his mouth, and another blow right under 
his jaw given with still more force, turned him once more 
over on to his back with his big paws quivering in the air. 
Before he could recover himself Bill rushed at him, and with 
his foot gave him a heavy stem-lifter. * There, take that, you 
lubber,' he shouted ; * foul is fair in a dog-fight' This last 
indignity was too much for Senor Pero. He got himself on 
to his legs, rushed up the street amid the shouting and hoot- 
ing of the people, and slunk into his kennel. I guess if you 
had asked that evening the name of the hero of Corunna, you 
couldn't have found a beggar in town who would have thought 
of Sir John Moore. Now the world, Luther, is just like that 
big yellow dog. If you stand up to it square and true, strike 
out strong and hearty, knock it down, and especially if you 
can contrive to give it a good kick or two after it is down, it 
will fetch and carry for you like a trained poodle ; but if you 
get frightened, and let it once get you under, you may be sure 

it will worry you." 

« « * * ♦ 

" Where there's a will there's a way ! " exclaimed Luther. 
Alas ! What a pity that so many proverbs should be thorough 
hybrids — ^half truth aiid half falsehood. The adage, how- 
ever, encouraged him, and he devoted himself in earnest to 
his task. Dry goods shops and groceries, wholesale and re- 
tail jobbers, shipping merchants, brokers of every class, with ^ 
ship-chandlers and slop-shops — all were successively applied 
to, but in all cases he was either too late, or too old, or too 
young, or too something-or-other, for the place. 

He called at the post-office and found a long and affec- 
tionate letter from his mother. She had heard of the acci- 
dent on the river, and of the lucky escape of the crew of the 
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sloop. Her own health was worse, and John's temper and 
manner more surly and disagreeable than ever, but she did 
not care for anything, she said, so long as her darling Luther 
was doing well. Captain Combings had, according to his prom- 
ise, paid her a visit His account had encouraged her hopes 
of her dear boy's ultimate success, and she congratulated him 
upon his prospects, which she had great confidence had already 
become realities. 

Luther could not aynswer this letter — ^he could not tell her 
of the miserable failure that had attended all his efforts. In 
fact he could hardly bear to read it the second time, it sounded 
so much like mockery of his crude plans and foolish hopes. 

His money was all gone, and there was a week's board 
due. No criminal condemned to the gallows ever endured a 
week of greater mental tortiwe. He could not eat, not alone 
because he had no appetite, but because he felt that every 
mouthfiil was a theft — a fraud upon his confiding landlady. 
He could not sleep, or if he did, it was to dream of a terrible 
hob-goblin clothed in a dress of dirty bank-notes, with a tail 
fashioned like that of a kite out 'of a long string of unpaid 
bills, and shaking an empty purse as he danced upon his la- 
boring breast He began to fall off in flesh, the bloom of 
high health was beginning to fade from his cheek. 

The Rev. Dr. Droney eyed him suspiciously, and finally 
took it upon himself to advise him not to be led into tempta- 
tion, but to keep the example of that good, worthy man, 
Washington, ever before him. "Look at Proverbs, chap. i. 
ver. 10, young man, and let the text sink into your heart" 

Mrs. Lasher advised him to try homceopathy, especially 
when she found, upon inquiry, that he had not slept much for 
two or three nights. " Caffein is the thing — one drop in a 
tumbler of water, and take a teaspoonful every half hour. It 
works like a charm. Why, I was very wakeful the other night, 
and I had to take nearly a whole tumbler full, but towards 
morning it put me into such a sound sleep I didn't hear the 
breakfast bell." 

" Ah, but I have the remedy," interposed Mr. Stichen. 
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"Some nasty allopathic drug, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Lasher. 

" No, mine is an external application," replied Mr.Stichen. 
" But not being able to go to sleep is internal," retorted 
Mrs. Lasher. 

"Just so," said Mr. Stichen, "that's my principle exactly 
— all internal diseases ought to be treated externally, and all 
external diseases internally." 

"Well, there is something in that," rejoined Mrs. Lasher ; 
" it sounds reasonable, and besides, it coincides with what 
Doctor Quackenhummer said to me at our last biological 
soiree. You don't know the doctor, do you ? Well, you ought 
to ; he is so lucid, only he don't speak English very plainly. 
He was at first a disciple of Hahnemann, but he has got way 
beyond his master. He said to me: 'Madame, de grand 
principe of dat great man, similia similibuSy is von of de finest 
tings of de human mind, but I have make von discovery ten 
tousand times more fine, 'tis vat I call de vice-varsity of na- 
ture.' Now, that agrees with what you say of the externality 
of internalisms, and the intemalism of externalities. But 
what is your remedy in cases when the cerebellum evinces a 
decided repugnance to the somnific state ? " 

" Nothing more simple, madam ; shirts is the thing." 

"Shirts!" 

Yes, ma'am, shirts. I have a dozen shirts l3ring by my 
bedside. When I can't sleep I hop out of bed and change 
my shirt ; and I do that every hdf hour, until I either fall 
asleep or go through the whole dozen." 

" Very remarkable and original ! " exclaimed Dr. Droney. 

" Neither one nor the other," said Mr. Whoppers, who had 
just entered the room. " Stichen hops out of bed and hops 
into a fresh shirt : now it is neither wonderful or new that 
hops should produce sleep." 

Despite these various prescriptions, Luther grew worse ; 
an explanation could not be long delayed ; it was a relief 
when it came. The actual is seldom so distressing or so diffi- 
cult to bear as fancy represents it 
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His good-natured landlady took it much more quietly than 
he had expected. She had become used to such things, and 
this was only one week's board, besides youth and good looks 
counted for something on the credit side in the books of 
dressy,fussy, but tender-hearted Miss de Belvoir Jones. 

"With a promise to pay her as soon as he could get the 
money, he took his carpet-bag in his hand and walked into 
the street Penniless ! — ^friendless ! — homeless ! — ^he knew 
not which way to direct his steps. Instinctively he turned up 
into Broadway, and stood for a while gazing on the stream of 
life as. it rolled by. And what more striking object of con- 
templation than the active, bustling, hustling crowd of people 
thronging the great thoroughfare of a great city? — 

** As with like haste to several ways they run. 
Some to undo, and some to be undone." 

Abstract yourself and drop for a moment a sense of your 
own immediate relations, whatever they may be, to the crowd, 
— ^the scene is funny and grotesque, or mean and pitiable, or 
grand and solemn — one or all, as you may choose to view it. 
What a grand flux and reflux of life, or what a pitiful whirl 
of miserable individualities — ^what a bubbling and seething 
of divers contemptible interests and motives, or what a strik- 
ing display of excited and elevated activities ! and from all 
what a strong conviction arises of a great natural law, or 
lavrs, in obedience to which the apparently independent mem- 
bers of the confused mass move and halt, and talk, and ges- 
ticulate and laugh and cry, and tumble down and pick them- 
selves up again, and repeat, over and over, in exactly the 
same proportion, the accidents, the motions, the looks, the 
feelings and the sentiments of yesterday and to-morrow. 

As the crowd rolled by, many directed their eyes towards 
him — some with a slight expression of surprise or curiosity ; 
but none stopped to ask him a question or to offer any assist- 
ance. All seemed to be too busy or too happy to heed him. 
A feeling of bitterness arose in his heart, but his better judg- 
ment checked it, though not without effort. How could they 
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know his distress, and if they did, were there not other objects 
better deserving their compassion? Besides, how did he 
know that under that gay exterior there were not hearts ach- 
ing with deeper griefs than his own ? 

But what to do ? — ^which way to turn ? — ^where to go ? 
Alas ! how many young men have been in a similar condition, 
and without Luther's excuses ? Deluded by a false estimate 
of city life, allured from perhaps pleasant homes or from set- 
tled situations in the country by ridiculous notions of the 
ease and certainty with which fortune is won in town, they 
expect, with feeble will, small capacity for work, and -no spec- 
ial talent, to succeed in a struggle which taxes the energies of 
the best-endowed for merely a bare existence. And how 
many, too, having once made the mistake, instead of returning 
to the abundant work of the country, hold on to the very 
verge of despair, supported only by 

— ** An esperance so obstinately strong 
That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears." 

Corrupted and enfeebled by the baser influences of city life, 
they surrender energy and will to 

— " Hope, the fawning traitor of the mind 
Which, while it cozzens with a colored friendship, 
Robs us of our best virtue — resolutiom" 

If, however, utterly dissatisfied with home, where, as Petru- 
chio says, " but small expc rience grows," our country youth 
feel " the wind that scatters young men through the world," 
too strongly to be resisted ; better they set their sails for a 
far western course, and seek for newer fields. Padua is as 
old as " old Verona," and as over-filled with starving people. 

Luther thought of his fair acquaintance of the steamboat, 
— no unfrequent thought with him, — and of the firm of Ledg- 
eral, Shippen & Co. " No ! never ! " he exclaimed. " I have 
said it, and I will stick to it !" Pride, false and foolish as it 
most always is, gave temporary vigor to his resolution, and he 
instantly closed his heart to the suggestion. 

With equal firmness he rejected the impulse to return 
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to his mother. He knew that he could easily beg a passage 
up the river on some sloop, or if he found any difficulty in 
doing so, that he could make the journey on foot in a couple 
of days. But he could not reconcile himself to the idea of 
returning to his brother's rule, and still less of announcing in 
person to his mother the failure of his plans. 

Instinctively his steps turned towards the sailor boarding- 
house in West Street, where, with Captain Combings, he had 
at first lodged. The landlord received him very graciously, 
and kindly insisted that he should again take up his residence 
with him, although Luther frankly owned that his pockets 
were empty, and that he knew not when they would be replen- 
ished. He gladly accepted the landlord's offer of a bed, re- 
solving that he would pick up his meals out of the house, or 
go without eating, sooner than trench further upon the worthy 
man's hospitality. 

During the night a brilliant idea occurred to him. He 
would canvass, personally, the whole business portion of the 
city. He would inquire and press his inquiries with all propei 
persistence, at every store, shop, and office. Somethmg must 
come of it according to the doctrine of chances. 

He arose with a light heart, but, unluckily, with a light 
stomach too. The sun was shining brightly, his level rays 
lifting the mist-veils from the surface of the river, and pack- 
ing them away amid the other finery of nature in upper cloud- 
land. A row of huge black ships, stretched up and down on 
either hand, their well slushed spars and blackened cordage 
gleaming in the morning light in all the glistening glories of 
fresh coats of grease, tar, and black paint. The streets and 
bordering quays began to be alive with a bustling crowd of 
sailors, stevedores, riggers, porters, draymen and custom- 
house officers. Everything looked lively, cheerful, and in- 
spiriting. 

Luther dressed himself carefully, ate a piece of ship-bis- 
cuit for his breakfast, and began his preambulations in one 
of the principal business streets. He called at every door on 
one side of the street, but with no success. Somewhat dis- 
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heartened he took the other side, and went through it in like 
manner. The answer was invariably a prompt negative. 
Faint and hungry he stepped into two or three bar-rooms, and, 
pretending to look at the papers, siddled up to the bar, and 
helped himself to small pieces of cracker and cheese placed 
there for the bibulous customers. It was not a very wicked 
tiling to do, but it was a meanness that, a week ago, he would 
have scouted as impossible. Pinching poverty had begun its 
demoralizing work. More than a hundred places he called 
at that day. 

The next day he arose and began again ; but with no bet- 
ter fortune. The next day and the next went in the same 
way, and with them went all confidence in the success of his 
scheme. Every possible mode of earning a livelihood seemed 
to be closed agai;ist him. 

He stopped at the door of a blacksmith's shop : the 
sparks were flying merrily from a piece of iron on the anvil ; 
as it cooled, the vigorous blows of the smith subsided into a 
gentle tapping, until at length he rested his hammer upon the 
anvil and looked up. 

" Do you want any one to blow and strike ? " demanded 
Luther. 

"Well, I don't know," replied the smith ; "what kind of a 
chap is he ? " 

" I want the situation myself," said Luther. 

" You ! " exclaimed the man with a laugh. " No, I guess 
we don't want any such slick-lobking, nicely-dressed fellows 
as you. A tack hammer would be better for you than a 
sledge, I expect A blacksmith's shop ain't no place for 
young dandies ; you ought to be behind a counter selling rib- 
bons and tape — ^you had." 

Luther turned away without another word. He was faint 
from want of something to eat. He went on a block or two, 
when he spied in the gutter the half of a ship-biscuit He 
looked around cautiously : no one whom he could see was 
observing him, and stooping, he quickly picked up the frag- 
ment, and, wrapping it in his handkerchief, thrust it into 
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his pocket. He again looked around, when he perceived that 
from the window of a neighboring counting-room his motions 
had been observed by a large, dressy, good-looking young 
man, who made a gesture indicating a desire to speak with 
him. Luther was too much ashamed and confused to heed 
him, and turning away he hurried rapidly along the street. 
As reflection came to him, he was sorry that he had not re- 
plied to the inviting gesture, but it was too late. Who of us 
have not felt at times that, by some sudden act of caprice, 
passion, or negligence, we have turned a sharp corner of des- 
tiny, and forever left behind us an avenue that might have led 
to something — a something which a vanity will seldom allow 
fancy to paint otherwise than in very brilliant and enchanting 
colors ? Alas ! for those might-have-been conditions — those 
if-I-had-only-done-so-and-so possibilities with which we have 
all felt and still feel ourselves so closely surrounded. 
***** 
Luther's pride was now pretty well subdued, and during 
a long and wakeful night he pondered the propriety of mak- 
ing an application -to the father of his young steamboat 
acquaintance. Upon duly considering the matter he concluded 
that it would not be useful for him to apply in person. Mr. 
Ledgeral would hardly recollect him, and if he did, he would 
not be likely to feel, Luther thought, specially prompted by the 
remembrance to any very vigorous action in his behalf It 
would be bqst, then, to make the application in writing. That 
would be some little testimony to his abilities, and be more 
likely to ensure some attention — ^if not from the great man 
Wmsel^ at least from his subordinates or deputies. 

As soon as it was light, he arose and proceeded to draft a 
letter in pencil upon the back of an old theatre bill, but after 
altering and realtering it in almost every line, he suddenly , 
changed his mind, and decided to write to the young lady 
herself Once on the inclined plane of self-humiliation, He 
was not one to stop short of the bottom. But if writing to 
the father was difficult, writing to the daughter was next door 
to an impossibility. Having, however, once conceived the 
7 
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idea, he was determined to cany it out Repeated trials and 
repeated failures did not deter him. He knew that he had 
the ability to write a fitting note. A dim consciousness of 
the artistic instinct — that instinct that hunts out, through the 
mazes of words or the mazes of form and color, the exact 
and proper expression — stirred within him. He felt that, if 
he only worked long enough and hard enough, he should at 
length succeed in so weighing every word and phrase, and so 
qualifying and arranging them, that his note should be artis- 
tically, whatever its result, just the thing. If he starved to 
death, he would starve with the conviction that he had not 
written a ridiculous and feeble note to her. 

Luther thought of the enraged artist, who, having worked 
for a long time in vain on a picture, threw his brush fiiU of 
paint at the canvas, and at once achieved the desired effect 

" Decidedly," he exclaimed aloud, " the man of colors has 
an advantage over the artist in words. I might serve my 
paper as my great namesake did the devil, and throw a full 
inkstand without any chance of hitting the right expression. 
There, that will do — it must do ! " and wearily he read over, 
for the fiftieth time, the amended and rewritten and trans- 
formed draft : 

" Miss Ledgeral will undoubtedly recollect an incident which occur- 
red on the Hudson some six weeks since : the running down and sinking 
of a sloop by the steamboat on which Miss Ledgeral was a passenger. 
She will, perhaps, also recollect a person who was rescued from the sinking 
sloop, and whom she honored with a few words of conversation, and an 
offer of assistance in case of need. Friendless, homeless, penniless, and 
utterly dispirited at the ill-success attending every effort to procure em- 
ployment, Luther Lansdale ventures to remind Miss Ledgeral of her kind 
offer, and to beg her influence with the head of the firm of Ledgeral, 
Shippen & Co., to which firm he is going to apply for employment of 
some kind. He knows, from his recent disheartening but conclusive ex- 
perience, the futility of making any such application unless Miss Ledg- 
eral exerts her influence in his favor. He knows, however, his ability to 
make himself in time useful in various ways, and his willingness to make 
the attempt in any situation, however humble, and however laborious, 
and he knows, above all things, his determination to do no dishonor to 
Miss Ledgeral's recommendation. 
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" Hoping that Miss Ledgeral will recall to mind her earnest kind- 
ness of tone and manner at the time of the accident, and that, however 
oninterested she may now feel, and however indisposed to take any 
notice of this note, she will not deem it wholly unwarranted or presump- 
tuous, the writer begs leave to subscribe himself 
** Her very humble servant, 

Luther having carefiiUy copied his letter in his best hand, 
on a sheet of paper borrowed from his landlord, set out to 
deliver it in person. Arrived at Washington Square, his 
courage failed him. He passed and repassed the house a 
dozen times — walked around the square repeatedly, and took 
short excursions up the streets leading into it. He had eaten 
nothing for two days but the piece of cracker he had picked 
up in the gutter. He felt very faint by turns, and soon grew 
very tired. Two or three times he had to stop and hold on 
to the park railings, pretending the while to be very much in- 
terested in the gambols of the children who were at play 
within. At length, utterly exhausted, he seated himself upon 
the stone foundation of the iron railing. His heart was cold 
and as heavy as lead. He could feel each one of its feeble 
and reluctant pulsations. His head ached and throbbed with 
an occasional swimming sensation, as if about to whirl itself 
round and sail away firom his shoulders. 

Suddenly he started to his feet. His mental hesita- 
tion was at an end. Imagination had done her worst. He 
might die perhaps of starvation, but he would not be fright- 
ened to death by the vague terrors of his own vagabond 
&ncy. He crossed the street, ascended the steps, and rang 
the bell. 

The door was opened by an old colored man, in a white 
neck-cloth and a glossy and rather voluminous suit of black. 
An embodiment of so much African dignity would have been 
overwhelming, had it not been modified by a benignant smile 
and an inevitable courtly courteousness of manner. 

" Is Miss Ledgeral at home ? " demanded Luther. 

"Miss Ledgeral, sar ! Miss Ledgeral am gwine out ob 
town wid her mudder," replied the servant ; " but," he added. 
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seeing Luther's look of dismay, and the increasing pallor of 
his cheek, " Miss Helen Ledgeral is at home ; mabbe she'll 
attend to any communercation." 

" Miss Helen Ledgeral ! " Here was a dilemma. Was 
it Miss Helen Ledgeral that he wanted ? How stupid in him 
not to think that she might have sisters, and that in witing 
to a young lady it was very necessary to know her name. 

The negro held the door invitingly open, and almost 
unconsciously Luther entered the hall. 

" I don't know — ^that is, am not sure," he stammered out, 
at the same time grasping the hat-stand to steady himself 
" but I thought — that is, I have a letter for a young lady that 
was on the steamboat " — 

" Look 'ere, young man," exclaimed the old negro, sud- 
denly assuming a very stem tone, " I tink you tink dis pussan 
a fool, eh ? You shake your head * No,' den you make a 
great mistake to tink dis house am a steamboat — a mistake 
which is excusible only upon de supposishum dat you have 
gotten de steam up too high here, sar ! " and the old fellow 
frowned and touched his forehead with his finger emphati- 
cally. 

Luther tried to make some reply, but his tongue failed 
him, he could only extend his hand with the letter. At that 
instant a lithe female figure darted from the parlor, crossed 
the hall, and bounded up the stairs, two steps at a time, in 
the very watonness of youthful agility. Therq was a mist 
creeping over Luther's eyes, and the gaslight in the hall was 
not burning very brightly, but he recognized at a glance the 
cloud of golden ringlets which he had seen but once before, 
and then only in curl papers. 

Half way up the stairs the young girl paused, and turned 
upon hearing the voices at the door. 

" What is that, Joseph ? — a parcel for me ? " 

" No, Miss Helen, 'tis a young man dat has got a letter 
for somebody in a steamboat. But — oh lor I what is de mat- 
ter !" exclaimed Joseph, as Luther sank senseless to the floor. 
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Mr. Ledgeral in his Study— The Editor Disturbs Him— A Valuable 
Report — Helen's Appeal to her Father — Luther's Letter — Joseph's 
Predictions — ^A Sailor's Yam — Luther's Poetry — A Double Metaphor. 

MR. LEDGERAL sat in his study, the very impersona- 
tion of genteel respectability. There were the two or 
three carved book-cases, filled with handsomely-bound vol- 
umes ; there was the walnut cloth-covered table, loaded with 
the largest kind of bronze ink-stand and pen-rack, besides 
portfolio, manuscripts, maps, engravings, and books of refer- 
ence; there were the two inevitable globes, handsomely 
mounted on rosewood stands ; there were the red and green 
curtains, and the green and red carpet — small pattern, rich, 
but not gaudy — the genuine library tone ; there were a 
couple of vases of porcelain, not beautiful, but valuable from 
having once belonged to the dowager-duchess of Sax-Graen- 
ingen, and the curious circumstances under which they came 
into the possession of their owner; and over the mantel- 
piece there were several small pictures — regular gems of the 
old masters — ^picked up by the greatest good luck, twenty 
years ago, out of some old neglected rubbish in a shop just 
around the corner of the first street to the right as you come 
out of the musemn of Dresden ; one by Raphael — a female 
with a simper of excessive purity on her face, and an un- 
dressed infant in her arm's — ^was evidently a Madonna and 
child ; in fact, no one ever disputed its being a Madonna and 
child. Another was a Magdalen by Guido. Guido did occa- 
sionally paint Magdalens, you know, and this is one of them ; 
and a third is just as clearly a Carlo Dolci. No one could 
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doubt, with that charming lilac tint : every picture he ever 
painted has it, you know. 

Amid his books and pictures, in a capacious, patent ellip- 
tical, spring-bottomed, morocco-covered arm-chair, sat Mr. 
Ledgeral, the picture of elegant respectability, or if not a pic- 
ture, a very pretty study for a picture of that estimable quali- 
ty, could he have been seen and sketched by some artist of 
an allegoric turn of mind. Down in his counting-room, in 
Burling Slip, or in the bank-parlor in Wall Street, the study 
would have been one simply of moneyed respectability. He 
would hardly have been content to sit for that. He would 
have felt that old Rhindergelt would do as well, or better, 
especially as old Rhindergelt had the ^ost money, and was 
likely to have more, "having never," as he told Mr. Ledgeral 
one day, " wasted a dollar on a potry-book, a picter, a stat- 
ute, or a mosaic." 

Lolling in his carriage, perhaps with Madame at his side, 
half buried in an overflowing flood of silk flounces ; coach- 
man and footman in dark blue ; crest on harness and panel, 
and a pair of thoroughbreds stepping as if playfully trying to 
paw at their pole-straps ; or, seated at his own dinner-table, 
surrounded by all the blazing glories of burnished silver, 
bohemian glass, flowers, fruit, and spun sugar, the picture 
would have been one of great elegance, it is true, but largely 
of mere ostentatious and fashionable respectability. Now Mr. 
Ledgeral had too much ambition for mere moneyed respecta- 
bility, too much taste and mental cultivation for mere fashion- 
able respectability. Foreign travel, some knowledge of the 
world, a little desultory reading, combined with that kind of 
imperfect half-and-half education that teaches a man a good 
deal, but that utterly prevents him from knowing how much 
he don't know, had had the customary and legitimate effect, 
and generated a creditable amount of dogmatic dilettanteism, 
and a decided inclination towards an elevated, elegant, cul- 
tured respectability. And that was the picture he would have 
made had Hicks, or Baker, or Huntingdon been at hand, as 
he sat amid his books, papers, and pictures, in his patent 
elliptical, spring-bottomed, morroco-covered arm-chair. 
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More than twenty years had passed since we first saw him 
at Baden, but notwithstanding those years had had their cares 
and troubles and labors, he was still comparatively a young- 
looking man — a little more portliness, a few wrinkles, and a 
sparsity of hair on the crown, that the most assiduous train- 
ing of the side locks could hardly conceal, were almost the 
only marks that he exhibited to his casual acquaintances of 
his manful contest with Time. No, not the only marks. 
There were those impertinent white hairs which will intrude 
themselves so wonderfully early into the most luxuriant whis- 
kers, and which, when there is plenty of red in the complexion, 
are not, perhaps, unbecoming. These he made no effort to 
conceal, contrary to the advice of Mr. Whoppers, who was 
always ready with his advice, no matter how delicate the sub- 
ject " Why don't you dye ? " said that gentleman to him one 
day. " I would, if I were you. You know it is only weak 
and demoralized nations that yield to the first attack of the 
invader." 

Madame D'Okenheime, now, could she have suddenly 
seen him, would probably have discovered much greater 
changes. She would have had the advantage of comparing 
him with himself — ^then and now, untrammelled by the sha- 
ding and confusing influence of daily observation, and would 
not only have been struck by the physical marks of advan- 
cing age, but would, also, have been able to detect many 
slight and undefined changes of expression that just as 
clearly indicate the wear and tear of time upon the soul. 

And this observation brings us naturally and directly to 
the subject of the pleasant thoughts that, to judge from the 
half-formed smile on his lips, were floating through his mind. 
He was thinking of that sunny time at Baden ; of those de- 
lightful walks by the banks of the Oose ; of his fair compan- 
ion in those walks, who had so suddenly disappeared from his 
passionate gaze, and to whose place of retreat, or possible 
fate, his most diligent researches had been able to discover 
no clue. Pleasant memories no doubt, but very wrong in a 
married man, a father of a family, and a member of the 
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church. He felt that they were very wrong, and a hundred 
times he had resolved to banish them entirely. He perhaps 
would have succeeded in doing so had not his curiosity been 
continually piqued by a mystery that he could not solve. 
What had become of her? Why did she leave Baden so sud- 
denly, for Basle, without bidding him good-bye? Why, at 
Basle, could he find no trace of her? Had the aroused 
jealousy of her husband anything to do with her disappear- 
ance ? If so, what had been her fate, and why had he never 
been able to find any German who knew anything of the 
family or name ? 

He could not answer these questions, and so, despite a 
sense of propriety, and marital duty, and the prickings of a 
conscience, stirred up to a weekly qui vive by the exhortations 
of the pious and fashionable rector of St. Cyprians, and not- 
withstanding a tolerably clear conviction that the secret pride 
many excellent men take in certain kinds of by-gone and re- 
pented-of sin, adds no great unction to the " Good Lord de- 
liver us " of. the penitent, he could not help chewing the cud 
of recollection, and occasionally rolling the sweet morsel 
under his tongue. 

He arose, and taking a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
selected one that opened an inner drawer of his writing-table. 
From this drawer he took out an old and well-worn pocket- 
book, and from the pocket-book a tress of fine silky light- 
brown hair. He held it up between his eye and the window, 
through which streamed the reddish light of the setting sun. 
He watched, lost in thought, the gleams of the secret, hardly 
suspected ruby-shades that, secure in their auburn cover from 
the attacks of reflected light, were compelled to come out 
from their hiding-places by the more powerful and penetra- 
ting transmitted rays. While engaged in this interesting oc- 
cupation, the door was suddenly opened, and the Editor of 
the New York Universe was ushered into the room. 

Mr. Ledgeral started. His first impulse was to conceal 
the tress of hair, but seeing who his visitor was, he changed 
his mind, and, while returning Mr. Whoppers' salutation, 
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deliberately proceeded to fold up the ringlet in its paper en- 
velope, and return it to the recesses of the old pocket-book. 

"You are late," exclaimed Mr. Ledgeral ; "I have finished 
dinner, and have been expecting you this half hour." 

" Couldn't help it," replied Mr. Whoppers, in a familiar, 
firee-and-easy tone. " Couldn't find an unci owded omnibus, 
and had to knock my feet against the curb-stone of Fulton 
Street for twenty minutes. But I see you had something to 
amuse you ; sorry to disturb your after-dinner musings ; study- 
ing Locke, eh ? Mrs. Ledgeral has brown hair, I believe. 
But, my dear sir, light tress or dark tress, don't let what I say 
or saw dis/wj you." 

Mr. Ledgeral colored up a little, and looked for an in- 
stant somewhat confused. " Oh, pshaw, it was nothing but 
an old lock of hair that I was looking at. Twenty years ago, 
and more, it came of a little affaire de cosur I had when quite 
a youngster, in Europe." 

Affair de cur I Ah, yes, I see — a dog-fight," said Mr. 
Whoppers. 

" A dog-fight I " exclaimed Mr. Ledgeral, in a slightly in- 
dignant tone, which, however, was wholly unobserved by his 
visitor. 

"What else should it be? An affair de cur ^ and in your 
days of puppyhood, too. I suppose thereby hangs a tale ? " 

" No, sir," said Mr. Ledgeral, still more stiffly ; " there is, 
and was, no tale." 

" No tale ! Why, sir, you are as bad off as the old knife- 
grinder, or a Scotch terrier. But, perhaps, the tale was cut 
short in your days of puppyhood, or may be bit off in the 
affair de cur — ^ha I ha ! ha I Good idea, that. I'll put it in the 
next C/niverseJ^ 

Could the stately, elegant, fastidious, and somewhat re- 
served Mr. Ledgeral have had his own way, he would have 
rung for a servant, and directed that Mr. Whoppers should be 
shown to the street door. But there was an ambitious Mr. 
Ledgeral that counselled differently, and there was an excess- 
ively vain Mr. Ledgeral that couldn't bear the idea of quar- 
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relling with so useful a person as the editor of the New York 
Universe^ and one who had it in his power to take such 
prompt revenge, not only in the pages of the Universe^ but 
in the columns of the daily press, with which he still sus- 
tained intimate relations. It was not, however, the mere fact 
that Mr. Whoppers owned and edited a journal that gave 
him his influence with Mr. Ledgeral. True, it was pleasant 
for a vain man to see his name in print, even in a weekly 
journal, and that not, perhaps, of the greatest circulation, in 
connection with some laudatory notice of a report or set 
of resolutions, or speech; or with some allusion to mer- 
chant princes and citizens of the highest respectability ; or 
with some editorial suggestion of the right kind of a candi- 
date upon whom all parties could unite their suffrages, for 
Mayor, or Member of Congress, or State Senator. All this 
is very pleasant and agreeable ; somewhat expensive^ it is 
true, but, if a gentleman will beg or buy his newspaper-fame 
he must expect to pay for it in some form. 

There were, however, other services much more important 
than the editor of the Universe had it in his power to render. 

Mr. Ledgeral had a great flow of ideas. He had ideas 
of the highest importance upon all subjects, political, social, 
literary, and artistic. His intellect rambled over every field 
of human thought, except the purely scientific. In that, he 
found the fences too high and straight, the hedges too stiff*, 
and the ditches too wide, and the troublesome stumps of 
naked facts not unfrequently sticking themselves right up in 
the path. He had also a great flow of words. He could talk by 
the hour on his favorite topics ; but, somehow, when he came 
to writing, his flow of ideas and his flow of words did not 
combine happily. Like the currents of the Arve and Rhone, 
the confluence was imperfect, or established with difficulty. 
He could not write elegantly or clearly. Why it should be so, 
he was puzzled to understand. He was desirous of writing 
well. He had labored and studied to acquire the art of writ- 
ing well. It was important to the world and society that he 
should write well, inasmuch as he had so many valuable 
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thoughts and suggestions to publish, and so many reports to 
present of nominating, and building, and fund-raising com- 
mittees of the Historical, Geographical, and Ethnological As- 
sociations; and many resolutions to draw, and speeches to 
make for the societies of St. Nicholas, St. George, and St. 
David, to say nothing of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
Tammany Hall. Why couldn't he write well, and brilliantly, 
and clearly? 

"I'll tell you," said Mr. Whoppers, bluntly, "to write 
dearly and brilliantly, a man must think clearly and bril- 
liantly." 

"And do you mean to say that I don't think clearly? I 
say nothing of brilliantly, but I will say, sir, clearly and cor- 
rectly," demanded Mr. Ledgeral, justly indignant that a man 
idiom he was treating to a lunch of Spanish mackerel and 
Rudesheimer at Delmonico's should venture such a thrust at 
his Amphitryon's vanity. Are not the ideas I give you to 
work over perfectly clear ? " 

. Mr. Whoppers shut one eye, and rolled the other with a 
oool, quizzical leer, from his glass of Rudesheimer to the face 
of his entertainer. There was nothing of the parasite about 
fhe editor of the Universe, He was always ready to eat his 
dinner, provided it was a good one, with any one who would 
pay for it ; or he was ever ready to pocket his pay for a puff or 
first-rate notice ; but he was no sycophant. He had too high 
a sense of his position for that. He felt that only a state of 
habitual beneficent condescension enabled him to associate on 
equal terms with fellows who couldn't write leading articles, 
or dress up a sensational " to-be-continued," or make decent 
puns. 

" Ideas ! " exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, one day, in a tone 
of careless effrontery, characteristic of the literary Bohemian. 
" Ideas ! I never knew you to have any ideas at all — ^few 
people have ideas. Ghosts of ideas, sir, such as always stalk 
roimd at dinner-tables, and haunt conversaziones and tea- 
fights, — ^people very generally mistake them for ideas ; but 
they are nothing but ghosts of ideas, or at best, nothing but 
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skeletons — ^mere skeletons, nothing but bones, sir, and often 
with the molities ossium at that It requires sharp thinking to 
fill 'em up with fat and flesh. Mere expression afterwards is 
nothing. They hop into a coat of words and sentences as 
naturally and as readily as if a dozen literary tailors had 
been cutting up dictionaries on purpose." 

Mr. Ledgeral would not, and could not, admit the truth 
of this ; but he found it useless to discuss the question with 
such, a dogmatic opponent. He continued to find ideas for 
numerous reports and speeches, while Mr. Whoppers cut and 
trimmed, and patched the brilliant rhetorical dresses in 
'which they figured before the world. 

It would not do for the two to quarrel, and least of either 
would it do for Mr. Ledgeral ; so, instead of ringing the bell 
for a servant to show his visitor the door, he forced himself to 
smile a little, in a mild way, at the terribly witty version of an 
qffaire de cosur, and at once reverted to the business which 
was the object of Mr. Whoppers' visit. 

"You have finished the report?" he demanded. Mr 
Whoppers nodded, and produced from his pocket a roll of 
manuscript, and the two were soon engrossed in the reading 
and revision of a report upon the statistics of juvenile mud- 
larks and dock-wollopers ; with an inquiry into the relation 
between exposed molasses-casks and sugar-hogsheads, and 
the numbers, condition, and final fate of these youthful spec- 
imens of total depravity. "And your committee would re- 
spectfully suggest," read Mr. Whoppers, with increased unc- 
tion, as he came to the conclusion, " that the most active 
measures be immediately taken to remove this great and 
growing evil; and they would recommend as a practical 
measure pf the highest importance, that the rising generation 
of our pauper population should be at once taught the neces- 
sity and utility of settled habits of honest industry ; that they 
should be made to see the disgusting deformity of idleness 
and vice, and the beauties of virtue and holiness ; and that 
they should be imbued, as rapidly as possible, with a taste for 
the purer enjoyments and more refined pleasures of life." 
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"That sounds well," exclaimed Mr. Ledgeral, as the 
reader concluded. 

"You flatter me," said Mr. Whoppers ; "the sound is mine, 
but the sense is yours. I claim nothing but the sound, vox et 
preterea nihil.** 

The conversation was interrupted. The door was sud- 
denly flung open, when Miss Helen Ledgeral, with a gliding, 
but impetuous step, came into the room. We will not stop to 
describe her here, inasmuch as it will be necessary to do so 
more fully further on, when, by some three years of efflorescent 
force, the budding beauties of sixteen shall have been ripened 
into all the luxuriant glories of confirmed womanhood. Helen 
drew back for an instant, but seeing that the visitor was only 
Mr. Whoppers, she simply subdued somewhat of her excited 
manner, and advanced a little more quietly, but still with rapid 
energy, towards her father. 

" Oh ! father ! father ! " she exclaimed ; " you recollect 
the young man whom we picked up out of the river that night 
when the sloop was run down. Well, he's here, or rather, he 
was here ; but he's gone now, and he fainted almost dead 
away in the hall, and Joseph thought at first that he was 
drunk ; but I knew that he wasn't drunk, and I ran and got 
some water, and was going to throw it in his face ; but he 
came to, and I made him drink the water, and then he thanked 
me. Oh, you should see him ; such a gentlemanly way, and 
well dressed, too ! He doesn't look at all as he did that 
night on the steamboat. He's grown so thin and pale, and 
Joseph says that he wishes now he'd got him a glass of wine, 
for he thinks that perhaps he was faint for want of something 
to eat ; and I wish so, too, only I know he wouldn't have taken 
it; but I do wish Joseph had got it for him, and if I had only 
thought of it, he might have got him some of the meringues 
and some charlotte-russe. The dinner-things have not all been 
cleared away, and there is a whole form that we didn't touch." 

" Well, well, tell us what this young gentleman came for — 
not merely to renew his acquaintance with you, I hope," 
said Mr. Ledgeral. 
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" That is just what I was going to tell you. He came 
here to leave this letter, and he did not intend to come in, but 
he thought that Joseph said I was not in town, and while 
talking about it he grew faint. Oh, father, you must do some- 
thing for him ! Read the letter, and promise me, promise me 
that you will find a situation for him. I don't care what, 
if it's nice. He wants to make a large fortune as soon as 
possible, and I want that he should." 

"Fortunate youth to have such an advocate," said Mr. 
Whoppers. " What had he to offer as a retainer — good looks, 
eh? Ah I Miss Helen, look out, or rather, look in; take care 
and read your Wordsworth — 

" * He was a lovely youth, I guess, 
The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fair as he. 
And when he chose to sport and play. 
No dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea.' " 

"Oh, you are laughing at me, Mr. Whoppers, but you are 
right, too. I am a good advocate, for I'll tell you what I'll do 
if papa don't promise — I'll put on my hat and run right 
around to Uncle Shippen. I can do anything with Uncle 
Shippen. You may laugh, but I can make him do anything 
I please." 

" I don't doubt it. Miss Helen ; I've no doubt that beneath 
your smile his very purse-strings would relax, to say nothing 
of his heart-strings. He'd be a harder old codger than I 
think he is,* if he did not yield to such influences." 

"You mean a compliment to me, I suppose, Mr. Whop- 
pers, but I won't thank you for it, if you call Uncle Shippen 
an old codger," exclaimed Helen. 

Mr. Whoppers was beginning to apologize in a mocking 
tone, when he was cut short by Mr. Ledgeral. 

" What do you think of that } " said he, tossing Luther's 
letter across the table ; " it seems to me uncommonly weU 
expressed." 

Mr. Whoppers took the letter, and ran his eye over it 
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Luther Lansdale ! " he exclaimed ; "why, I believe I know 
the youngster." 

"Oh, that is so nice!" exclaimed Helen. "Papa, Mr. 
Whoppers knows him. Now you must do something for him ; 
he is an intimate friend of Mr. Whoppers. You're sure you 
Jmow him ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Whoppers ; " he is, or was, a few days 
since, a fellow-boarder of mine. I did not get very well ac- 
quainted with him, but I liked what little I saw of him, very 
much* If you will commission me, sir, and you. Miss Helen, 
I will hunt him up, and give him some encouragement. Poor 
fellow, I shouldn't wonder if he wanted something more than 
money or occupation, and that is a kind word — ah! I've 
known what the want of that is, myself" 

" Oh, delightful ! thank you ! thank you !— you must, papa, 
agree to that. Let Mr. Whoppers see him, and tell him that 
there is a place for him in your counting-room, and that you 
will give him six hundred ; no, eight hundred ; no, a thousand 
dollars a year." 

"Pshaw! Helen, you are talking about what you don't 
know anything about. But we'll see — ^we'll see ; go now, my 
dear, and tell Joseph to bring in tea." 

Joseph was shuflBiing about the hall, as if engaged in his 
usual duties, but in reality waiting anxiously for the result of 
the conference in the library. 

"Ki! Missy Helen! Did yer succeed in yer applumca- 
tion?" 

" Oh, yes, he's going to have a place." 

" Well, dat's good. I like de looks ob dat young man. 
He looks furs rate. He ain't none ob yer common sort. And 
he's gwine to hab a place in de old store ; and you got it for 
him, eh ? " 

Joseph paused, and laid his finger alongside of his nose, 
and shut one eye, and otherwise assumed a highly reflective 
attitude. 

" I tell ye what. Missy Helen, dar'll be a conserquence, dar 
will. Dat young man is gwine to fall in lub wid you, he is." 
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"Oh, go along, you old goose, and get father's tea," re- 
plied Helen, entermg the parlor and closing the door. 

" Yes, I is an old goose. I was born in her gandfader's 
house fifteen year before her fader, and I guess I'm old 
enough to^ calkelate how the young gosling's gwine to act. 
Jess as likely as not, she'll fall in lub, herself ; 'cause you see, 
honey, when a young gal does someting bery important for a 
feller, she tinks she must go and do ebbery ting. Dat's de 
fememine. But den," continued Joseph, as he commenced 
arranging two cups on a small tray, "perhaps dey won't have 
much chance to do any damage ; dey won't be togedder much. 
But if dey was, I wouldn't like to bet on it ; and he nothing 
but a clerk ! Ha, ha ! wouldn't her mudder flop about some, 
eh I guess ; " and the old man put down his tray for a 
minute, to indulge in a hearty chuckle at the absurdity of the 
idea. 

" You'll take tea, Mr. Whoppers ? " asked Mr. Ledgeral, as 
Joseph entered the library. " You won't ! Why, what is your 
hurry ? Stop and take a cup. You decline ? " 

" Teatotally ! " ejaculated Mr. Whoppers. 

" Well, then, find that young man, and I'll see you about 
him to-morrow." 

" He has given his address, I see, in this letter. I'll find 
him, and I'll tell him that he has made a first-rate shot: he 
aimed at the little chicken, and hit the old cock, too. If he is 
as clever at the pistol as he is at the epistle^ eh?" 

Mr. Ledgeral was left alone in his study, musing over 
Luther's letter. "Very well expressed, indeed," he muttered, 
half aloud; "just enough to the point, and nothing super- 
fluous. Confound that Whoppers, with his insolence and his 
disgusting puns ; I have half a mind to get rid of him. I be- 
lieve I will do so. However, I cannot part with him just yet ; " 
and Mr. Ledgeral mused for some time in silence. The fact 
was he rather liked the editor of the Universe^ after all ; if he 
hadn't such a free-and-easy way with him, he would have quite 
liked him. He was certainly not decidedly vulgar, and inso- 
lence was, maybe, a hard word to apply to what was, perhaps. 
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nothing but good-natured independence. "I shall want a 
good deal of wire-pulling, by and by, and Whoppers is a use- 
ful fellow. No, I can't part with him yet ; but this letter is 
certainly very well written for a raw country youth. How cu- 
rious it is that some fellows have a knack of writing — some- 
thing that is bom with them. Now a common business letter 
I can write as well as any man, but when it comes to fine wri- 
ting, such as is expected in a report or a speech — Confound 
that punning devil ! I wonder if Dr. Johnson ever did say 
that *aman who would make a pun would pick a pocket.' 
I must look in Boswell's Life, some day, and if I can find it 
ril show it to Whoppers. But this letter certainly reads very 
well. I must keep an eye upon that youngster, he may be 
usefU. Yes, decidedly ; I'll tell Gainsby to make room for 
him, and set him at something." 

* * * * * 

Luther returned to his lodgings with a lighter step and 
a lighter heart. His grand act of humiliation had been accom- 
plished, and he felt better for it. He had shown himself 
to her, not as a conquering hero, but as a broken-down 
suppliant — ^broken down not only in spirit, but in body and in 
purse. " He that humbletli himself shall be exalted," and as 
Luther had no one to exalt him, he exalted himself. He felt 
proud of the thoroughness and completeness of his break- 
down. The heroics are often clever mental gymnasts, and 
can " turn about, and wheel about, and jump Jim Crow," to 
the utter amazement of all sober feeling and sentiment. 

He felt better, too, from the natural influence of her unhes- 
itating sympathy, and the consequent revivification of his 
deadened hopes. And still better he felt, when, on the 
strength of his brightened prospects, he accepted the invita- 
tion of his landlord, and a plate of clam chowder renewed 
the vigor of the fainting flesh. 

Luther slept sounder that night than he had done for a 
month — slept so well that it was quite late in the morning 
when he was awakened by a knock at his door, and the an- 
8 
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nouncement that a gentleman wanted to see him. He hurried 
on his clothes, and descended to the dingy bar-room, where 
he found the editor of the Universe talking with Mr. Bungay, 
the landlord, in whom he had found an old acquaintance ; and 
standing treat to a party of tars, whom he was pumping with 
all manner of questions, in the hope of picking up some items 
of news, or some hints for a tale. 

"And so you left the Juliana, because of a few cock- 
roaches ? " exclaimed Mr. Whoppers. 

" A few cockroaches ! " indignantly replied the spokesman 
of the group. "Lord bless you, what do you call a few? — a 
thousand now, or five hundred thousand ? — or five hundred 
thousand million billion? Why the roaches were so thick 
that every step you took up and down the deck you'd kill a 
dozen of 'em. The captain and mates always had to fight 
their way forward with trumpet, spy-glass, or marling-spikes, 
and when we relieved the wheel, a man had to get in the fore- 
top, work his way aft, and come down by the mizzen back-stay. 
Not a soul had been below for three months, except one poor 
fellow who tumbled down the forecastle hatch, head foremost, 
into the cockroaches. The cockroaches closed over him. 
He struggled for a moment, but 'twant no use — in five 
minutes his bones were picked as clean as my knife 
blade. We worked round into Santa Cruz, but the 
roaches on our yard-arms began to fly off in clouds to the 
other vessels in the roadstead, and the governor pointed the 
guns of the fort at us, and ordered us to clear out, which we 
did, but when out we couldn't set a rag of sail, or haul our 
yards round, for the roaches were so thick they choked the 
blocks, and devil a brace or halyard could be made to run. 
We floated round for a long time, all hands sleeping in the 
boats that we kept towing astern, until I got tired, and says I, 
* Boys, let's cut and run for the Grand Canary,' which we did 
one night. We reached Grand Canary in safety, got across 
to Orratavo, in TenerifFe, and took ship for Cadiz." 

" Cadiz ! my dear fellow," exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, "you 
did wrong — ^you ought to have sailed for Roachelle^ or shipped, 
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at least, on a whaler. I don't know anybody better than you 
who could have taken a roacA-h2Lck. But I am much obliged 
to you for your yam. It's short, and it encroaches a little on 
the fabulous, but if s tough, and will do to string two or three 
* to-be-continueds ' on. Ah, here comes my man," and Mr. 
Whoppers turned to Luther, and cordially shook his hand. 

" You look surprised at seeing me. Come with me, and 
I'll tell you all about it I haven't had my breakfast yet, nor 
you either. Well, we'll go up to the comer of Chambers 
Street and Broadway. I guess Delmonico can manage to 
assuage any regrets at missing our friend Miss Jones pan- 
cakes and * sassages' this moming. Is your kit all packed } 
I will just ask Mr. Bungay, here, to send it up to Bleecker 
Street?" 

"No ! no !" exclaimed Luther. "I can't go back there. 
I already owe Miss Jones for two weeks board, and " — 

" Pshaw ! " interposed Mr. Whoppers. " I've settled all 
that Miss Jones is dying to have you back. She thinks you 
are such a nice young man. Do you know how I managed 
her? You left some scraps of writing in your room when you 
left. She found them." 

"Found them!" exclaimed Luther, coloring up to the 
roots of his hair. 

" Yes, found them. Confound her, I suppose you think ; 
but there is no harm done, the verses had no name to them. 
Here they are. Bungay, are you a judge of poetry ? " de* 
manded Mr. Whoppers, turning to the landlord, as he pulled 
Luther's scribblings from his pocket. 

" I consate I am," retumed Mr. Bungay. " I boarded a 
crazy poet once, for six months — Bill Jennings, the bully poet 
of Jarsey ; found him in beer and tobacco, and took it all out 
m rhyme." 

" Well, listen to this, then ; it isn't bad for an early speci- 
men : 

" * The poet's privilege, fair maid, is mine 

To make all beauty subject of my verse. 
To boldly sing thy loveliness divine. 
And all thy charms of mind and heart rehearse. 
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• But I forbear to trust my feeble hand 

With theme so lovely, and to me so new. 
Not even Moses could have mapped the Holy Land 
From Pisgah's glorious, but far-distant, view. 

' Defaulting thus in laudatory lays, 

These flowers I send thee, brimmed with incense sweet, 
To bear 'mid odorous strains of fitting praise, 
My humble service to thy gentle feet. 

• Refuse them not, because the poor, dumb creatures 

Cannot to thee my name and state reveal, 

Take them, as kin to thee in all their features. 

And let my name a friendly blank conceal.* 

« »» 

Utterly dumbfounded, Luther listened to this pubb'c ex- 
posure of his poetical sins, this profanation of his jnost tender 
and delicate sentiments, this proclamation, in the reeking bar- 
room of a sailor's boarding-house, of a secret he had hardly 
dared to confess to himself. And what made it more ridic- 
ulous was that the flowers existed only in his imagination. 
A fellow who could not pay his board bill, buying and sending 
flowers ! 'Twas absurd, and Luther had a keen appreciation 
of the absurd. He grasped the back of a chair to steady him- 
self, and fairly gasped for breath, as he felt the surge of hor- 
ror, and shame, and indignation, rolling over him. 

" Now, that I call pretty fair. Don't you, Bungay ? The 
peak of Pisgah is a little steep, eh ? and that back stretch to 
Moses a little longish for anything under a two-forty fancy ; 
but I like it — it shows bottom as well as speed. Training 
will tell on that colt, eh — old hoss ? " 

Mr. Whoppers prided himself upon his ability to adapt 
himself in manners or conversation to all sorts of men. Turn- 
ing to Luther, he continued : " Now, I told Miss Jones that 
the * fair maid ' meant her. * Dear me,' said she. * Just so,' 
said I ; * it's dear you.' * Dear me,' said she, * I'm old enough 
to be his mother.' * But you are not his mother ; and what is 
more, you are not old enough to be his mother. You might 
be his mother's youngest sister, or something of that kind,^ 
said I j * but all that has nothing to do with it. I don't pre- 
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tend to say that the youngster has fallen absolutely in love 
with you. We scribbling fellows need a good, nice, substan- 
tial peice of flesh and blood to rest our poetical guns on when 
we shoot at the ideal. He has just made a rest of you, and 
you ought to rest satisfied, for it's a very pretty compliment.' 
* Well,' said Miss Jones, * he's a very nice young man, and I 
wish he was back again.' So, back you go, Mr. Luther. Bun- 
gay, youll send his kit up to Bleecker Street ? " 

" But," objected Luther, as he and Mr. Whoppers directed 
their steps towards Broadway, " I have no means of paying 
her, and I cannot, I will not, get any deeper in her debt. 
Then, perhaps, I shall never have the means of paying her ; 
now I may hope to be able to settle so small a debt. My 
friend. Captain Combings, made me promise him on this 
pomt ; the last words he said to me, were — 'Luther, remember, 
debt is the devil, and, as an old writer says, next to the grace 
of God, a receipt in full is the best instrument for baffling the 
old boy. It is not what you owe other people, but it's also 
what you owe yourself. Pay as you go, and you will be de- 
livered from a thousand temptations to vanity and sin.' " 

Mr. Whoppers stroked his long, yellow beard, and looked 
askance at the honest and open countenance of the young 
moralist He saw nothing to throw a doubt upon Luther's 
earnestness and sincerity. 

"Your friend, the Captain, is quite right," said Mr. Whop- 
pers; "I can speak fr9m experience. I wish I had had such 
a capital Captain at my elbow, a few years ago. Debt is a ter- 
rible thing, but then, like other terrible things in this world 
of profit and loss, it can't always be avoided. Best to take it, 
when it comes, in a cheerful spirit It's a misfortune, it is 
true, but we must bear up under it. There is one considera- 
tion," continued Mr. Whoppers, with a comical twinkle in his 
Kttle ferret eyes, " that ought to make it more easy to bear, 
and that is, the evil is shared with one's creditors. Now, 
in that matter of your fortnight's board, there's two of you 
concerned; you and Miss Jones — that is only one week 
apiece." 
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Luther hardly knew what to make of his companion's 
serious tone, and, for a moment, was somewhat confused by 
this novel view of his outstanding liabilities. 

" And debt, after all, is such a curious thing, such a singu- 
lar thing — I may say, such a funny thing : in fact, a singularly 
funny thing I Do you take? No! Well, it's a singularly 
funny thing, in this : that it is the only thing in the world that, 
the more you contract it the bigger it grows." ' 

Mr. Whoppers stopped short in his walk, stroked his 
straggling whiskers vigorously, and burst into a hearty laugh : 
" Not bad, that, eh ?— pretty fair, don't you think ? " 

" Very good," replied Luther, laughing " I only hope you 
have not run into debt for it" 

" Now, Luther, that is very imgenerous. You ought to be 
more willing to give trust. Never refuse tick to a joke. Why, 
if a man isn't to say a smart thing, or a wise thing, or a funny 
thing, because of the possibility that some clever forestalling 
rascal has been and said it before him, we might as well 
knock under to commonplace at once, and getting down on 
our knees, exclaim : * Hail, boredom ! we are thy slaves ; thy 
captains and thy strong men are too much for us. Who may 
withstand the might of thy Dr. Droneys ? We lick the dust at 
their feet, and gratefully fill our mental bellies with the emp- 
tiness of their utterances ! ' Of course, a fellow would like to 
be always original, but he can't, you know, in these latter days. 
Why, the forestallers have been at it for two thousand years 
and more I Those old Greeks and Romans were perfectly 
outrageous. Thank God, they have not all survived. The 
burning of that Alexandrian library was a blessed thing, and 
the dark ages did their duty pretty well ; but there is one fel- 
low I wish they had used up, and that's Horace. Have you 
ever read Horace ? A few odes, eh ? Well, don't you read any 
more of him. He'll fill your head with such a lot of ideas 
and so many nice turns of expression, that when you come 
to be one of us — as I am afraid you will some day — and want 
to put your pen to paper upon social subjects, you won't be 
able to tell for the life of you whether to steal or quote. 
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But we were talking about emptiness, just now. That reminds 
me that we haven't had breakfast, and here we are at Delmon- 
ico's ; let us hurry in, and I will tell you how it has been ar- 
ranged for you to pay your debts to Miss Jones, after we have 
ordered our hif-teke au cressan and our pomme de tcrre a la 
mattre (Photei:' 

Having given the waiter his orders, Mr. Whoppers re- 
sumed the conversation, and, very much to the young man's 
astonishment, broached the subject of Luther's letter to 
Miss Helen Ledgeral. He told Luther of Helen's appli- 
cation to her father; detailed the conversation that en- 
sued; and informed him, that he, Mr. Whoppers, had 
been commissioned to hunt Luther up, and inform him that 
some kind of a situation would be given him, by which he 
might, at least, earn enough to pay his board. " Mr. Ledgeral 
wants to see you, himself," said Mr. Whoppers ; " you will go 
up to his house, and he will give you a note to Gainsby, his 
junior, which you will deliver in Burling Slip. Now, don't let 
your imagination run away with you — there is no great for- 
tune in prospect. It will be small pay, and hard work, for 
years ; I know what a clerk's life is ; I've led it myself If 
you have industry, and great tenacity of purpose, and good 
luck, you may stand about one chance in five thousand of 
being taken into partnership by some firm, and after that, 
about one chance in five hundred of coming out a rich man. 
There is one other point that I have half a mind to give you 
a little bit of caution on. I know you'll resent it, although I 
give it in good part ; I know I should at your age." 

Luther protested that he could not feel otherwise than 
under an obligation for any advice. 

" I don't know about that ; however, I'll tell you that it's 
possible that you may, once in a while, see Miss Helen Ledg- 
eral. Mind you, I say, once in a while only ; for as to a young 
clerk in the counting-room down town ever getting the run 
of the up -town parlors, that is quite out of the possibilities. 
Now, don't you go and get love-sick, and make a scribbling 
spoony of yourself," 
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The blood rushed to Luther's face. 

" There, you need not say a word, I see you would deny 
it ; but don't I know who the * fair maid ' stands for in your 
verses ? 

— ' It were all one. 
That you should love a bright, particular star 
And think to wed it.' 

I won't go on and say what Shakespeare says, * she is so far 
above you,' for I don't believe it ; but she is far removed from 
you ; there is a golden gulf between you. You'd have to 
wade through a sea of silver to reach her, and your legs are 
not full grown yet No, my dear boy, she'll marry some fel- 
low with a settled business, a good income, certain social pre- 
tensions, and that, too, before your first salary as junior clerk 
is doubled. But," continued Mr. Whoppers, looking at his 
watch, " it is ten o'clock ; just the time to call on your new 
master. You'll catch him before he leaves for down town. 
Go in boldly, give him your name, and tell him you come by 
my directions. He'll receive you kindly enough. He isn't a 
bad fellow — if he can't write a smart squib or a leading article, 
and don't appreciate a pun. Try him for awhile, at any rate, 
and if he don't suit, why, I'll see if I can't do something for 
you in our line. You are cut out for one of us — only I don't 
want to take the risk of inoculating you for the disease. I 
had rather you should take it in the natural way. A fellow 
that can scribble both in verse and prose, at your age, ought 
to be able, after a little training, to get at least his living in 
almost any newspaper office. I'll see you at dinner in 
Bleecker Street. And, hark ye, the maternal instinct is strong 
in Miss Jones, and if you can contrive to come the filial affec- 
tion dodge, I have no doubt she will adopt you." 

***** 

Luther parted from his new friend with an expression of 
thankfulness for the interest he had evinced in his fortunes, 
and turned up Broadway on his way to Washington Square. 
It was with a rapid step, but with a good deal of mental hes- 
itation, that he gained Waverly Place, and turned down towards 
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the Square. His active imagination was at work, dressing up the 
repelling qualities of the great merchant in the most formid- 
able proportions. He had a lurking suspicion that such a 
jaunty, free-and-easy, devil-me-care kind of a fellow as Mr. 
AVhoppers, was not altogether to be trusted ; and that, per- 
haps, Mr. Whoppers had overvalued his influence with Mr. 
Ledgeral, and had misconceived his intentions. A sense of 
the vast social distance between a wealthy New York mer- 
chant, and an unknown, penniless, country youth, suggested 
by Mr. Whoppers' double metaphor of a golden gulf and a 
silver sea, increased with every step. 

And what was he going to call upon this great man for? 
Why, to seek an employment, by which, as his friend Mr. 
Whoppers had coolly phrased it, he could earn enough to pay 
for his board. Yesterday, the prospect would have been of 
the brightest ; to-day, it did not seem quite so brilliant. True, 
it was the first step in the ladder of Fortune — it lifted him 
out of the mud and dust of absolute destitution ; but the lad- 
der seemed longer than ever, and the rounds more numer- 
ous. . Could he ever climb it ? — ^he must climb it. Gaunt 
hunger impelled the first step, but a still sterner necessity 
urged the effort and encouraged the desire to mount to the 
topmost round. He felt this necessity in the very air he 
breathed. He felt it in the universal social tone ; it came 
to him in the newspapers, in books, in lectures, and even in 
sermons. The united voicings of his age and his country 
dinned in his ears the necessity of wealth — enormous wealth ; 
iK)t a moderate modicum of golden dross, not a mean, sordid, 
self-sufficiency of fortune, to be hoarded, and gloated over, 
worshipped with that vulgar reverence which is to be 
sought for in its highest instances, not in this country, but 
^ong our kind cousins of England, or our spirituel friends 
of France. Talk of the almighty dollar ! Better talk of the 
^hnighty tuppence-ha'penny, or the almighty "ious. Vanity, 
pride, ambition, love, taste, charity, philanthropy — all coun- 
^iled the necessity of wealth, and Luther thought of Young's 
line: 

— " The wretched impotence of gold." 
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Wretched impotence, indeed i 

—"Why, 'tis gold 
Which buys admittance ; oft it doth, yea and makes 
Diana's rangers, false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand of the stealer ; and 'tis gold 
Which makes the true man killed, and saves the thief; 
Nay, sometimes hangs both thief and true man : what 
Can it not do and undo ? " 

Luther longed for fortune — ^not with an envious, mean-spirited 
longing — not with an idle longing for some rich man's money, 
but a generous longing, a hopeful longing, such as only an 
American boy can feel, because only he can indulge the de- 
sire amid the glorious possibilities, nay, the probabilities, of 
early fruition. " But what if I am doomed to fail ! " ex- 
claimed Luther; "thousands, even in this country, fail to 
command fortune," and he went off into a train of thought 
which culminated in a loud utterance just as he reached the 
door of Mr. LedgeraPs house. " No, no," he energetically 
exclaimed, with a flourish of his hand, " * a man's a man for a' 
that.' " 

Startled at the sound of his own voice, he looked up, 
caught the wondering eye of a gentleman passing, and, to 
hide his confusion, sprang briskly up the steps, and rang the 
bell. 

Joseph quickly answered the summons, and, opening the 
door, received Luther with a dignified nod of recognition. 
"Glad to see you, sah ; hope your health am better, sah, den 
'twas las' ebening." 

" Thank you," replied Luther. " I am quite recovered, 
and I also thank you for your attention, last evening. Can I 
see Mr. Ledgeral ? " 

" Mr. Ledgeral, sah ; de fader, sah 1 " inquired Joseph, 
with a gracious grin; "ah, yes; well, he's in de library. 
Walk dis way, sah." 

At the door, Luther hesitated. " I should like to ask," he 
said, in a lower tone, " if Miss Ledgeral is well, this mom- 
tag?'' 
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" Miss Helen, sah ? well she am, I tink. She eat one 
egg and two slices ob toast dis morning. Dat's purty well. 
She'd be weller if she eat de regular rule ob two eggs. I tell 
her so ; but she tink one egg purty well." 

" Her mother and sister, you told me last evening, are 
not in town." 

" No, sah, dey is trabbling for de benefit ob de health of 
Miss Ledgeral. Her health am below de eggs altogedder. 
She hab a touch ob de dispipsha." 

" Has Miss Helen Ledgeral any other sisters or brothers ? " 
demanded Luther. 

" No, sah, no odder ones." 

Joseph was evidently disposed to be communicative, but 
Luther refrained from asking any more questions, and the 
old man, pushing open the library door, ushered Luther into 
the presence of Mr. Ledgeral. 

Joseph closed the door. "I like dat young man," he 
muttered, as he shuffled across the hall to the back parlor, 
from whence issued sounds evoked from a piano-forte by 
rapid fingers in industrious practice. "I like him. He's 
young, and he's green j but he don't look as do he ebber 
would hab dat imperient look like Mister Billy Dugan, or dat 
sassy clerk dat comes up here sometimes from de store. Call 
me * old woolly-head,' ha 1 well, I nebber ; but this one look 
good, he hab agreeable eyes, he hab an agreeable mouf, and 
he hab an agreeable nose. And if he only had an agreeable 
fortun' he might hab my permishun to snoop round dar and 
see what he could do," and the speaker jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of the parlor door. " I don't 
like dese 'scity men. Dey ain't worth shucks. Dey do berry 
well for de common scum, but my little chile dar, dat I more 
nor half brung up myself, she must hab someting furst-rate 
— someting that's got someting in his cocoa-nut — eh, honey ? 
someting dat ye call brains, not jess a crannenum full ob mush 
and molasses. Not like dat Billy Dugan. He's beginning 
to cock his eye dis way, I see. Dis nigger hasn't been a 
member ob 'scity more den half a centuary widout being 
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able to compromhend. But ye can't come it Billy ; yer a lunk 
head wid all yer money, yer a regular sappy, ye are ; call me 
old woolly-head, eh ! Well I guess de old woolly-head can 
unscrew your buggy-springs for ye — ^yeVe got a long road to 
ride — ^two or three years yet — and I'm afraid ye'U get jolted." 

Joseph put his head into the parlor. " WTiat you tink, 
Miss Helen ? " he exclaimed, addressing the young girl, who 
suspended the fingering of a difficult passage to listen to him. 
" What do you tink, eh ? dat young chap ob de steamboat hab 
come agin." 

" To see me, Joseph " 

"Wal, I shouldn't wonder if dat was de real objic', but de 
'stensible objic' was to see your farder. I show'd him into 
de liberary." 

" Why, of course, he did not come to see me. How can 
you be so stupid as to think so, Joseph ? My father is going 
to give him a situation in the counting-room, and father told 
Mr. Whoppers to send him up here this morning." 

"Ob course I'se stupid — I'se drefful stupid," replied 
Joseph, with a sly twinkle of intelligence in his eye that com- 
pletely belied the humiliating admission. " Ob course I is, 
but I tought dat you was so much flustrated las' ebening 
'cause he fainted awah, dat mabbe you would like to see how 
well he got dis morning, and I tought dat he would like to 
tell you about de conserquence ob your interseshshion wid 
yer farder, and I tought dat he'd like to tank you for de glass 
ob water. He tank me berry purlitely ; but I'se drefiul 
stupid. If he axes about you I'll tell him you is engaged, 
and can't see nobody." 

" No, no, Joseph, you need not do that. You can leave 
the parlor door wide open, and perhaps I will speak a word 
with him in the hall, that is if I happen to see him come out 
of the librar}'. You understand, Joseph " 

" I tink I do. Miss Helen, but I'se dreffiil stupid," replied 
Joseph, as, muttering, chuckling, he shuffled himself off to his 
work in the butler's pantry. 
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The interview with Mr. Ledgeral was a far less for- 
midable affair than Luther had anticipated. He was re- 
ceived with a stiff, but not wholly ungracious nod, and an 
invitation to take a seat, while Mr. Ledgeral finished writing 
a letter at which he was engaged. This seat was luckily near 
a book-case, and he amused himself with poring over the 
titles of the books within the compass of his eye. He won- 
dered whether it would be too much of a liberty if he lifted 
one of them from its place and opened it Had it not been 
for the gorgeously gilt bindings the temptation to such an im- 
pertinent freedom would perhaps have been irresistible. 

Mr. Ledgeral finished his note, and took a deliberate sur- 
vey of his visitor. What he saw evidently did not displease 
him. How should it ? He saw a tall, trim, graceful figure ; 
he saw a fine large head, thick waving locks of brown hair, 
large, deep, almost bottomless brown eyes, a well-formed 
dominating nose, splendid teeth, and a skin to which the 
amber and crimson tints, mingling in lustrous harmony, were 
rapidly returning under the influence of a good full meal. 
Decidedly Luther was good-looking — handsome in fact, if we 
compare him with the multitudes of lanky, cadaverous, lantern- 
jawed, old-looking, nicotinized young men whom we meet on 
every side j but he had none of that conscious and obtrusive 
beauty, that impertinent prettiness, that insulting youthfulness 
which is so often an offence to middle-aged gentlemen who 
with cunning tricks of fence are desperately warding off the 
blows of that furious old fellow of the scythe. 

"Are you fond of books?" abruptly demanded Mr. Ledg- 
eral "Well, I suppose so," he continued, seeing Luther 
hesitate. " But it don't much matter ; you write a good hand, 
I see by this letter, and the composition is very good, the con- 
struction and grammar quite correct ; where have you been 
educated ? " 

Thus questioned and encouraged, Luther went into the 
details of his school-life and his studies. 
" Do you know anything of accounts ?" 
" No, sir, I can't say I do. I was going to study book- 
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keeping, but our Latin master said I was doing so well in 
Latin that I had better wait until I had got a little further on 
before I took up any new study." 

"So you have studied Latin — ^pray how far have you got 
in your Latin ? " 

" Well, sir, I have read Sallust and Caesar's commentaries, 
and the six first books of the iEneid, and Cicero de Senectute, 
and had just begun on a few odes of Horace." 

Mr. Ledgeral mused in silence for a few moments. His 
thoughts went back to his youthful days, when he, too, having 
mastered the rudimentary difficulties of the Latin grammar, 
and dawdled away a couple of years of preparatory study, 
might have gone on to the heights or depths of an ordinary 
Columbia College classical education. Alas ! for neglected 
opportunities. Could it be that his inability to write clearly 
and strongly was due to his ignorance of Latin and Greek. 
Could it be that Longinus and Quintilian would have made 
him independent of that Whoppers ? No ! he knew clever 
writers who had never been to college, and who knew nothing 
of Latin and Greek, and he knew clever writers who, having 
been to college, nevertheless knew nothing of Latin and 
Greek. In fact, he knew that of nine-tenths, yes, ninety-nine 
hundredths, of our college graduates not one, in five years 
after taking his degree, can read a page of any strange 
classic. 

" You will have but little opportunity, and no disposition, 
to pursue your classical studies any further, I presume ? " said 
Mr. Ledgeral, in an inquiring tone. 

" I shall have no opportunity, I suppose," answered Luther, 
despondingly ; " but I have the disposition." 

" In that case, I am not so sure," replied Mr. Ledgeral, 
" about your not having the opportunity ; a strong disposition 
always makes opportunity. You will have some hours of the 
day, and all your evenings to yourself. I would advise you 
to pursue your classical studies, seeing you have got such a 
good start. There is the famous Dr. Brown, now — ^the great 
Homceopathist and Spiritualist, — ^he is one of the most enthu- 
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siatic Latin scholars that I know. He reads himself to sleep 
every night with Seneca or Cicero, he refreshes himself in his 
carriage, between his visits, with a page of Pliny, and the other 
day, calling upon him, I found him poring over the Somnium 
Scipionis, in which he had discovered, as he said, upon the 
indubitable testimony of the great Roman orator and philoso- 
pher, an authentic and reliable account of one of the earliest 
manifestations of the spirit world. He acquired his education 
under many difficulties and disadvantages, and owes nothing 
to any college for a knowledge of the classics. Don't, how- 
ever, neglect your other studies, or your general reading, and 
don't neglect the duties of the place to which my partner, Mr. 
Gainsby, upon the presentation of this note, will assign you." 

" I will do the best I can, sir," said Luther, taking the 
note and bowing himself out of the room — the consciousness 
of not having made a bad impression giving him an easy but 
unpresuming grace of manner in doing so, that was quite in 
contrast with his embarrassed, awkward entrance. 

By a fortimate and rather singular coincidence, Helen 
Ledgeral was at the same moment coming out of the back 
parlor with a roll of music in her hand. 

Luther bowed in a shy way, but resolutely crossed the 
hall, determined to make his acknowledgments to the young 
g^l for her sympathy and assistance. 

" You have had an interview with father ; I hope that it 
has been a satisfactory one ? " she demanded. 

" Yes, thanks to your kindness," replied Luther. " Miss 
Ledgeral, I don't know that I shall ever have an opportunity 
again of sa)dng how much I feel indebted to you, and there- 
fore you must permit me to make my acknowledgments now. 
I thank you very much." 

" Oh, don't call me Miss Ledgeral, I am not Miss Ledgeral, 
I am only Miss Helen ; and don't thank me, I did nothing but 
show your letter to father and coax him just a little. He 
didn't need it much. But I am so glad you have got a place I 
I hope it will prove the first step to that fortune." 

Luther colored up a little, but replied pleasantly, " Oh, 
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you may laugh about that fortune, but I can assure you that 
it is bound to come one of these days. I shall worship the 
blind goddess so fervently and so persistently that she can't 
refuse me her favors. I suppose, Miss Helen, I shall never 
have the pleasure of seeing you again ? " continued Luther, 
despondingly. 

" Well, I suppose not ; that is, perhaps, not unless — ^unless 
Mr. Gainsby should send you up here with some message to 
father ; or unless mother should take it into her head to ask 
you up here on Christmas evening. Do you dance ? " 

" I am very fond of it," replied Luther. " We had a danc- 
ing-master come up from the city and give us lessons, and I 
had the reputation of being one of his best pupils ; but I am 
not sure that our country style will do here." 

" Oh yes, never fear, almost anything will do for us young 
girls. I will tell mamma that you can dance very well. You 
see that so many young men can't dance, or won't dance, that 
we are sometimes very much in want of partners, and we 
younger girls have to dance together." 

" But Christmas is a long way off," replied Luther, laugh- 
ing; "and an invitation that depends upon your mamma, 
whom I have never seen, and who will naturally have no great 
inclination to see me, is a very doubtful affair." 

" That is true," replied Helen, in a tone of affected seri- 
ousness, at the same time shrugging her shoulders and open- 
ing her big gray eyes as if the suggested difficulty was in 
reality insuperable. The next moment she burst into a low 
carolling laugh, and her golden ringlets danced as if keeping 
time to the music. " It is true and it is not true. You must 
know that papa is not the only one in this house who some- 
times does as I wish. Mamma is always disposed, after a 
little coaxing, to entertain any suggestion of mine ; besides, 
it is Aunt Shippen who manages all our small parties, and I 
could make her invite the great Mogul." 

" The great Mogul, perhaps," pleasantly replied Luther • 
" but how about the little Mogul ? " 

"Well, I admit," replied Helen, "that Aunt Shippen's taste 
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would be rather for the big Mogul, but I know what I can do 
with her, so I will say good bye — good-bye until Christmas." 

Helen made a little motion with her hand. An older or 
more self-possessed man would at once have construed it 
into an offer to shake hands, but Luther never thought of such 
a thing — ^he never could have intended such a liberty, oh no, 
certainly not ! The laws, however, of animal magnetism are 
as powerful as they are mysterious. Instinctively, but very 
gently, his hand seized her hand, and as he touched the little 
soft white fingers resting in his grasp, and looked down into 
the deep gray eyes, he felt very much as if he should like to 
get down upon his knees and open his heart d deux battants. 
It speaks something for his sense of proportion and propriety 
to say that he resisted the impulse, swallowed down a big sob, 
and smiling, turned manfully towards the door, which Joseph 
stood ready to open for him. 

" You have heard, -Miss Helen," he exclaimed quite in the 
tone and with the air of a practised gallant, "the Scotch 
phrase, * It's a far cry to Lochaw.' I can parody it, and say that, 
in a double sense, it's a far cry to Christmas — ^not only a far cry, 
but a hearty cry. Good bye," — and the door closed upon 
Luther, who marched off up Waverley Place, a walking para- 
dox, a breathing incongruity, a living confutation of the axiom 
— ^that two things cannot occupy the same space at the same 
time : his heart was fiill of despair and full of hope. And 
then came the thought that in trying to say something fine he 
had indulged in an inappropriate and far-fetched conceit, and 
had made an absurd and ridiculous speech. He did not 
exactly " writhe him to and fro," like Satan, " when he first 
knew pain," but he gave himself a sharp mental thrust. Fool- 
ish fellow I But who has not at times suffered from the same 
cause — some flat or foolish speech — some slight breach of 
etiquette — something at the wrong time or in the wrong way 
— and the resultant misery quite equalling that from a breach 
of the decalogue ? You never have ? My dear sir, allow me 
to congratulate you upon your want of sensibility, your self- 
conceit, and your intense mental stolidity. 
9 
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A Leader of Fashion — ^Explanation of American Taste in Dress — Mnw 
Struggles and the Art of Snubbing — Mr. Boggs — A Society-Man — 
An Outside Heresy — ^A Sudden Fortune — Stichen and Boggs. 



X of a full pack of the best-trained, sharpest-sighted, 
keenest-scented snobs and flunkies to be found in social ken- 
nels anywhere, and you would not find a more thorough 
woman of fashion than Mrs. Ledgeral. With a good natural 
foundation for a few judicious decorative dexterities of art, 
her face was generally considered handsome. With a fine, 
full figure, she was universally allowed to be one of the best 
dressers in her set. Un pen bruyante^ loud ; as Billy Dugan 
phrases it, " devilish loud ; " but Billy, although formerly one 
of the best polka dancers in town, and even now one of the 
most authoritative and exemplary leaders of the German, is 
something of a blackguard, and very much of a bore, so no- 
body minds his slang. Besides, American taste in dress is 
very tolerant of what may be called broad art. It likes strong 
and decided touches. 

The reasons for this are evident and twofold. The 
first is unquestionably the influence of climate ; ^or we see 
something of the same kind in the aborigines of this country. 
An Indian chief not only puts jewels in his ears and around 
his neck, but he hangs them from his nose, as being more 
prononce — ^more decided — as being a bolder thrusting of them 
not only into his own face, but into the face of all the world. 
Perroquets, red-birds, and blue-jays furnish his head-plumes 
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— ^the gaudiest snake-skins and dyed porcupine-quills gleam 
amid the folds of his nether garments, and when " en grande 
imue*^ he paints, he does it with no feeble hand. Broad 
masses of the strongest reds, yellows, and blacks light up with 
terrific severity the natural beauties of his countenance. 

The second reason is as unquestionably the very great 
beauty of American women. In a country where every tenth 
woman is handsome, and nine-tenths of the remainder pretty, 
dress may be more strictly regarded in and for itself A 
Frenchwoman is compelled to study the becoming. She can- 
not afford to indulge the whims of a crude and ill-regulated 
taste, or to follow too rigidly the edicts of fashion. While 
conforming in the main, she alters, modifies, and adapts in 
detail. She submits to the government, but some slight de- 
viation from the rule, some delicate infraction of law, some 
gentle, but decided outbreak of independent volition reveals 
the rebel at heart, and quietly protests against tyranny. It 
is even said some grand dames have had the courage to sneer 
openly at the great dictator of the Rue de la Paix, and a good 
story, hardly credible on this side of the Atlantic, is told of 
the Princess Metternich, who, under the shelter of high title 
and diplomatic rank, had the audacity to walk in and fairly 
snub his autocratical grandiosity in full conclave just as he 
was raising that identical glass of wine to his lips. 

" ye veux relever les jupes d panier de Madame la Princesse 
avec des nceuds-de-dentelles blanches ^ insisted the great man. 

" Non^ Monsieur^ vous ne le ferez pas de cette manikre : vous 
mettrez de petits cemes des lilas b lanes que je prefer e.^^ One can 
tell this story more readily, inasmuch as no one will believe 
it, any more than they do Kinglake's stories of the Elys6e 
Bourbon, on the night of the coup d'etat. 

On the other hand, the American woman has so much 
beauty and to spare, that she can afford 

" To melt herself away in flashing bravery." 
She alone of all women can afford to sink her personality in 
the devotee : to kotoUy to genuflect, to get down and knock 
her fine head, or, perhaps, in less metaphorical language, to 
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trail her skirts nine times a day in the dirt before the over- 
whelming shekinah of the great Yellow Button. 

" Jump," said the barbarous potentate to one of his officers, 
on the top of a tower ; one moment for a salute, and the next 
the devoted minion clears the battlement with a bound. 
"Jump," exclaims the supposed potentate of fashion ; and 
over goes the obedient Atnericaine in a flutter of devotion, and 
down she comes before our shrinking gaze, a brilliant mass 
of self-abnegated vanity. 

But not she alone. As in the story of the sailor*s jump- 
ing from the yard-arm, it is "follow my leader," until the 
whole sea of fashion sparkles and foams with the similarly 
be-flounced and be-chignoned victims of a rigid and griping 
conventionality. 

But for this gregal conformity there is, as I have said, a 
cause and an excuse. The American knows that she can 
dress for the sake of dress. If, in obedience to fashion, she 
puts large patterns on her petite figure, or shawls on her high 
shoulders, or festoons with feathers her round head and short 
neck, or carries extra flounces with an extra wriggle or with 
a lumbering and unqualified waddle, or if, with high forehead 
and large features, she wears her hair as if she had just suc- 
cessfully run the gauntlet at a Comanche scalp-dance, she 
knows that her handsome face will still look handsome enough, 
and that at least her dress is beautiful in, and of, itself She 
knows that if it is somewhat unsuited to her style, it is, as 
, Madame de Volorem assures her, according to the latest plates 
from the Rue Richelieu and the Boulevard des Italiens, and 
that if it is a little gaudy, or ostentatious, or pretentious, or, 
in fact, flaunty, or if it is slightly incongruous, in shape, color, 
or material, with time and place — in short, if, without being 
positively a violation of the more patent laws of taste, it indi- 
cates a certain jejuneness of thought, and delicately hints at 
a modicum of mental vulgarity, it is nevertheless a dress that 
Mrs. Grundy (that is the Mrs. Grundy of our set) wholly 
approves of, and that not the most fastidious member of the 
ultramarine demi-monde could laugh at or call dowdy. 
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Now Mrs. Ledgeral was not merely a good dresser — more 
Americana — ^but she was a downright clever woman — clevei 
in both the English and American acceptation of the word — 
English-clever in that she had good natural talents : nothing 
wonderful it is true, and no special gifts, but then she had, in 
addition, an infinitude of tact, and tact is to talent like a 
mug of hot water to a cold razor. Every thin-skinned, strong- 
bearded man knows what that is. Strap and hone as much 
as you please, and the miserable thing won't cut, or else draws 
blood ; but steep it, give it a hot bath, hold its back in the 
gas, heat in any way, and lo ! shaving is a luxury — a delight. 
In this way, Mrs. LedgeraPs tact was an unfailing, ever-active 
warmth or glow that kept her mental razors m a state of the 
finest temper and polish. She was American-clever, too, in that 
she liked to indulge, when it was not too inconvenient, in all 
kindly emotions. She might not fulfil the impossible injunc- 
tion of loving her enemies, but then she took good care not to 
hate her friends. She might detest their style of dress, their 
manners, their gait, their egotistical talk, their affected laugh, 
their absurd notions on the great band and oassock question, 
their non-appreciation of the Rector of St. Cyprian's, and 
above all their absurd way of dressing and bringing up their 
children ; but she tried to do so as little as possible. She 
even went so far as to try not to exaggerate the ages of her 
female friends ; and she never did put on more than two or 
three years at the utmost. She was naturally of a benevolent 
spirit, and, notwithstanding she patronized St. Luke's Hospi- 
tal, and was a member of the Children's Aid Society, and 
contributed to Home Missions, and the poor of the parish, 
and the fund for aged and indigent clergymen, not forgetting 
her monthly dole of a dollar on Communion Sunday, she 
still, occasionally, indulged herself in the luxury of a little 
purely private and unostentatious charity. True, Madame 
Volorem, although she cut and made cheap enough, had a 
way of running up her bills with the trimmings that rendered 
it almost impossible to do much in that Ime, still there was 
the satisfaction, and, we may add, the sense of merit, arising 
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from a conscious and continually cultivated, although unfor- 
tunately unsatisfied, desire to alleviate the misfortunes and 
miseries of the poor — a satisfaction and a sense of merit which 
always follow, in obedience to a beautiful law of nature, by 
which the distance between the wish and the deed is made 
almost infinitely less when we arfe to give than when we are 
to receive. 

Mrs. LedgeraPs spirit of charity was byno means confined 
to her own set. She never wantonly trampled upon the feel- 
ings of anybody. She had made it a rule never to snub any 
one when it was not clearly necessary to her own social suc- 
cess. Not having been born in the purple, her early life had 
been one of vigorous struggle, some mortifications, but in the 
end decided success. Emerging from the unfashionable re- 
spectability of East Broadway, she had fought her way with 
an irresistible gallantry to one of the very best positions on 
the Avenue. Of course she had to snub as well as to be 
snubbed ; of course she had had to look down with scant 
courtesy on some old friends and acquaintances who would 
persist in hanging on to her skirts ; of course she had had to 
resort in more than one instance to the doleful brutality of the 
downright dead cut — there are such stupid people in the 
world ! but for the last dozen years of her society life there 
had been no occasion for any but the gentler and the kinder 
emotions — ^no excuse for any deviation from a style of suave 
and honeyed condescension. She had attained position not 
only in the higher regions of upper-tendom, but clear up 
among the ultimate five hundred — ^way up on the topmost 
Alp of fashion, where the thin, dry, and pure air, and the scanty 
but crisp vegetation, are supposed to produce the richest social 
cream. She no longer dreaded contact with any of the in- 
ferior races. She could, and actually did, often speak openly, 
at church, or at the opera, or at concerts, and without any 
disposition to shrink from observation while doing so, to 
merely respectable people, and more than once she had in- 
dulged a kindly reminiscence of youthful days by renewing 
an acquaintance that had been dropped for twenty years ; 
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while later she had got so loose, or rather liberal, in her code 
— so defiant of all authority— that she had been known, upon 
two or three occasions, to invite to her parties people not be- 
longing to her own or any cognate set — ^people without the 
excuse of distinction of any kind, either as authors, artists, 
generals, politicians, or even as seven-ciphered millionaires ; 
merely good people with no better title to the compliment 
than the bubbling memories of a former friendship, or the 
accidental recollection of a family relationship. In short, 
Mrs. Ledgeral had become a very fashionable lady, bim repandu^ 
as the French say, and she used her social power with a degree 
of moderation, and in general conducted herself with a degree 
of independence, that her friend and follower, Mrs. Struggles, 
could not pretend to imitate, even had Mrs. Struggles had 
the natural disposition to do so. 

If the word toady was not such an ugly, disagreeable word, 
it would not inaptly describe the relationship of Mrs. Strug- 
gles to Mrs. Ledgeral — in fact her relationship in general to 
the social powers that be. Unfortunately, Mrs. Struggles* 
knowledge of the minuter social affiliations was slight. She 
lacked experience, and she had no intuitiveness. She looked 
only at the surface. The irridescence of the infinitely thin 
pellicle of society dazzled her eyes, and, as she had no pene- 
tration, she could not, in and by herself, suspect the depths ; 
so it not unfrequently happened that she " broke through," or, 
in less metaphorical language, blundered awfiilly. Her toady- 
ism and her superciliousness were sometimes alike misdirected. 
She fired away vigorously, right and left, but not having that 
discriminating sense of game which comes to the nouvelle venue 
only after a hundred social battues^ or any hereditary knowl- 
edge of the natural history of fashion, she sometimes, with 
her impressive politeness, knocked over a noisy tom-tit, on 
the one hand, and sometimes, with her insolence, ruffled the 
feathers of a quiet old hen pheasant on the other. Her friend 
and patroness had had frequent occasions to scold her for 
her mistakes. 

" I am quite provoked with you, my dear Mrs. Struggles," 
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said Mrs. Ledgeral, the morning after a small entertainment, 
as they sat in Mrs. Ledgeral's boudoir — ^the small room over 
the hall, hung in blue and gold ; " I am quite provoked with 
you ! " 

" Oh ! my dear Mrs. Ledgeral, how ? why ? what ? " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Struggles, a look of deprecatory obsequiousness 
mantling her round rouged and befrizzled face. 

" Quite provoked," continued Mrs. Ledgeral ; " I don't 
know really that I can continue to — to" — 'patronize,* Mrs. 
Ledgeral was going to say, but checked herself in time — " to 
advise — to assist you, if you go on as you do. You have no 
discrimination ; or if you think you have, you discriminate 
badly. I took special pains last night to present you to Mrs. 
Van der Toozle, and you scarcely spoke two words to her. 
You were a great deal more polite to those Pushtons. You 
think, because you see them round everywhere, that they are 
people of some influence. Their influence can do nothing for 
you, my dear. They have need of it all to keep themselves 
afloat. I don't say but that they may be of some consequence 
in time, for the Lord only knows what New York society is 
coming to, — ^but, now, you had better have one nod of approval 
from Mrs. Van der Toozle than a dozen smiles from the 
Pushtons." 

" What ! that plain-looking woman with the big nose and 
the maroon satin?" demanded Mrs. Struggles. "Why, I 
have never seen her out anywhere, and she didn't seem to 
know any one. I did not dream that she was anybody. Is 
she so very rich ? " 

" No," curtly replied Mrs. Ledgeral. 

" Is she very fashionable then ? " demanded Mrs. Strug- 
gles. 

" No," returned Mrs. Ledgeral. 

Mrs. Struggles thrust her hands into her muff", and grasped 
her card-case to suppress her emotion, while her queer gray 
eyes alone gave expression to her mingled astonishment and 
curiosity. 

"She is not at all what you would call a fashionable 
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woman," said Mrs. Ledgeral ; " she entertains but little, and 
goes out but little ; but she is a Van der Toozle, and the Van 
der Toozles were Van der Toozles before the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest of New Amsterdam and the defeat of Peter Stuy- 
vesant by the English armada. She has what Hamilton 
Boggs calls * the latent potentiality of fashion.' She could 
spread herself indefinitely any moment she should see fit 
There are a good many such women in New York society — 
either subsided ci-devant fashionables, or women with hered- 
itary social claims ; women of decided position ; circum- 
scribed position, it is true ; but you must recollect that it 
requires less money, time, and labor to amplify a position than 
it does to achieve one. It don't do, my dear Mrs. Struggles, 
for a person like you to go round snubbing everybody whom 
you don't know indiscriminately." 

" That is a fact," exclaimed a spruce, middle-aged young 
fellow, as he quietly slipped into the half-open door without 
a word of warning to the ladies, " that is a fact, you might 
snub angels unawares." 

" Oh, Mr. Boggs, is that you ? I am glad to see you," said 
Mrs. Ledgeral. 

" Yes ; I knew you received nobody this morning, so, as 
I am nobody, I thought I would come in and sit with you a 
little while ; but you were lecturing Mrs. Struggles upon the 
art of snubbing. Go on, go on, my dear madam. Mrs. 
Struggles, don't mind me. The subject is interesting, and I 
know no one who understands it better than yourself, or to 
whom a little advice on the refinements of the art will be of 
more service than to Mrs. Struggles and myself." 

Mr. Boggs seated himself upon a small velvet chair, which, 
adapted to the size of the room, was rather too small to admit 
of his usual graceful, lounging attitude. But still he contrived 
to make a nice picture of himself in his mustard and molasses- ' 
colored melton morning suit, his bright blue cravat, and his 
tight Bismarck gloves. His congress-booted feet wide apart, 
his elbows on his knees, one hand holding his glossy hat, and 
the other his little rattan cane, with its mother-of-pearl head, 
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knocking against his teeth, — he presented a picture of that 
happy combination of ineffable inanity and contemptuous 
insouciance^ which, with a dash of slumbering, slangy vigor, 
appeals at once and overwhelmingly to the fashionable femi- 
nine heart. 

Mr. Boggs was a society-man. He was not so young as 
he had been. You could see that in the nicely brushed, but 
somewhat scanty chevelure, A luxuriant miistache adorned 
his upper lip, but there were no side whiskers. Wicked peo- 
ple said that it was to avoid the trouble of dyeing that he kept 
Jiis cheeks closely shaved. Decidedly, Mr. Boggs was not 
so young as he had been ; but, during all the flitting years 
from youth to this stand-still age, he had always been a so- 
ciety-man. 

It is a curious fact, unnoted by anatomists and embryolo- 
gists in relation to any other animal, that the state of arrested 
development in the society-man always merges directly into 
a state of arrested decay. A certain point once reached, there 
is apparently no change. Life seems in this case to violate 
the laws that so universally govern it elsewhere. The flood 
of vitality refuses to ebb ; but remains at high tide despite 
the changes of the sun and moon. Many instances have been 
known where a thorough-bred society-man, after reaching 
thirty-five, has remained at precisely the same age for twenty- 
five years, and even after that it sometimes takes the acute 
eyes of a youthful generation to perceive the first stria and 
maculae of fossiliferous action. 

There are people, however, who pretend to doubt whether 
the veritable society-man is found among us. But why not ? 
The turbot has been, and is now, occasionally, taken in Ameri- 
can waters. If this be true, no one need to doubt that the 
society-man, who is so largely the product of European insti- 
tutions, should be found on this side also. Here we have all the 
elements for his development, except, perhaps, a titled aris- 
tocracy. We have counteracting influences, it is true, but 
they cannot act upon every individual with equal force. Some 
few escape and become society-men in obedience to Darwin's 
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law of the survival of the fittest. We have a wide and mag- 
nificent field for all activities. We have work enough for all, 
rich and poor. We have fortunes to be made, and imperative 
private and public duties to be performed. We have, it is to 
be hoped, — ^for on this point one must speak with some doubt, 
— a slowly expanding national and social sentiment ; but with 
all this we have the society-man ; the society-man pure and 
simple, the sociefy-man par excellence. 

One must not suppose that by this term is meant merely 
the social man who likes society for its own sake ; or the 
worn, working-man who prescribes society to himself as a 
regimen, and who doses himself with a ball or a dinner-party 
precisely as a dyspeptic swallows a pill or potion ; or a man 
who is driven into society by his wife, or by a sense of duty 
to his family, in order that he may share the burden and heat 
of the day, and keep up, with what grace he can, his end of 
the social load ; or the man who goes into society to dance, 
to sing, to flirt, or to look after a wife. 

The society-man proper, in general, won't dance, can't 
sing, don't flirt, at least to hurt any, except when some ex- 
ceedingly silly woman helps him, and only fully intends to 
marry when some great heiress jimips into his arms. The 
society-man is his own final cause ; he is a society-man be- 
cause he is a society-man. 

Now it may be doubted by careless observers whether we 
have the true society-man on this side of the Atlantic ; but as 
has been said, it is asserted that the turbot is sometimes found 
on the American coast, and one of the best authorities on 
pisiculture goes so far as to say that we have white-bait here. 
If so, why shouldn't we have the society-man ? 

Hamilton Boggs was a society-man, but, perhaps, not a 
pure and simple specimen. It would be doing undoubted 
injustice to the class to call him simply a society-man. By a 
strange anomaly, Hamilton Boggs, although a society-man, 
had a good deal of common sense in his composition, which 
not all the glamour of the great ineffable Bosh had wholly ob- 
scured. There was a philosophic streak running through his 
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mental constitution. He was an observer, and a thinker. 
He saw the faults and follies and failings of fashionable so- 
ciety ; but he saw what none of its votaries, and few of its 
detractors do see — its utilities, its capacities, its merits, its ex- 
cuses, and its justifications. He saw that it is the natural and 
necessary result of social causes ; that even its inanities are 
the legitimate product of human thought. He saw that fash- 
ion is not a mere matter of caprice, changeable at the will or 
wish of any individual, however powerful, — that even fashions 
of dress, apparently the result of mere whim, have their 
intimate and inseparable relations to former fashions, and are 
governed by laws founded on the constitution of the human 
mind, subtle, yet rigid, and as yet hardly suspected by scien- 
tific men. In short, Boggs had begun to see that there is a 
philosophy of fashion, and he had formed for himself certain 
theories which he occasionally ventilated in a somewhat slangy 
style. 

" Go on, I beg of you, my dear Mrs. Ledgeral," continued 
Mr. Boggs ; " there is no subject that I know of more inter- 
esting than the snub, if properly treated, especially from the 
philanthropic and Christian point of view. Don't you think 
so, Mrs. Struggles?" 

" I don't know what Christianity has to do with it," sim- 
pered Mrs. Struggles. 

" Don't you ? I am afraid you don't read your Bible, my 
dear Mrs. Struggles, as closely as you ought The good book 
has many fine examples." 

" Oh, Mr. Boggs, how absurd." 

" There is one," continued Mr. Boggs, unheeding the in- 
terruption, "I have always admired. Ah, Mrs. Struggles, if 
you could only always imitate that, — and I do not intend any 
irreverence in alluding to it, — it would put you at once at the 
very head of society." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Mrs. Struggles \ " do tell me 1 
what book? what chapter ? what verse ? what are the words ? " 

" * Get thee behind me, Satan.' " 

" Oh, Mr. Boggs, how can you be so absurd ? " 
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" Well, it is absurd to suppose that any one in this age 
could treat the old boy so disrespectfully, so we will go back 
to snubs in general. The subject is both interesting and ab- 
struse, and I want to hear Mrs. Ledgeral's exposition of it." 

"You will get no exposition of it from me," said Mrs. Ledg- 
eral ; " I only ventured a remark to Mrs. Struggles upon the 
impolicy of indiscriminate snubbing. If you want an analysis 
of the art, I know no one who can make it better than your- 
self; Mr. Boggs." 

" You flatter me ; but, to tell the truth, I fancy I do under- 
stand the subject ; and some day I am going to write an arti- 
cle in the Social Science jfournal^ for the enlightenment of 
the climbing barbarians. I will send you a copy of it, Mrs. 
Struggles." 

" Oh, I shall be so much obliged," said Mrs. Struggles ; 
" you know I have often been indebted to Mrs. Ledgeral and 
yourself for good advice, and I assure you I am not above 
trying to learn. I don't want to snub too much, or in the 
wrong place ; but one must snub sometimes, you know — there 
are so many common people in society — so much shoddy, 
you know." 

Mr. Boggs stared steadily at Mrs. Struggles for at least a 
minute and a half with an expression of interest and curiosity 
resembling that which would undoubtedly animate the coun- 
tenance of Agassiz over a nondescript crinoid or ascidian. 

" Don't you think so ? " demanded Mrs. Struggles ; there 
are so many very common people with nothing but money ; 
and money, you know, can do anything." 

Mr. Boggs took another long steady stare at Mrs. Strug- 
gles, uttered a gentle sigh, and shook his head dubiously. 

" My dear Mrs. Ledgeral," he exclaimed, " you should 
not allow your friend, oiu- friend," with a slight bow to Mrs. 
Struggles, "to talk in this way." 

"I don't care," exclaimed Mrs. Struggles, bristling up; 
** it's true, all the world knows it is true. Look at the Seltons, 
they were just nobodies until the old man made a million in 
leather. And look at the Higgletons. Wasn't her father a 
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butcher ? And wasn't she nowhere until Slicky Higgleton . 
made a/drtune by failing five times in cotton? Look at ha^^; 
now — ^who goes to her parties ? Don't the Macjimpseys and^l 
the Rammerdans and the De Belleverts, and the Montebellat^ 
go ? Why, at her last tnuskale I saw you, Mr. Boggs, veiyJ 
industriously stuffing Kate Higgleton with boned turkey as4:j 
champagne. You know that there is not a girl in society \ 
gets more' attention. It's all money." 

" An outside heresy, my dear Mrs. Struggles, an out 
heresy, which I am sorry to see that you have fallen 
And besides, you mistake thequestion, or rather confound I 
questions. Nothing personal, my dear Mrs. Struggles — it'if 
characteristic of the female mind in general. But be so j 
as to keep distinctly this division — ^first, the influence 
money in getting in, and secondly, the importance of ] 
after you have got in. Money is important, in the first 
but it is a great mistake to suppose that it is omnipat 
There is, probably, no country where money — ^mere moneys \ 
rather the mere sentimental aura and emanation of a vast i 
of money, has less power both in politics and society 1 
here. It is at the best only one of the four Bs. It is 
sary always to have two, and in most cases three, of l3ie \ 
Bs, to develop any social force." 

"The four Bs!" exclaimed Mrs. Struggles. "What oafr^ 
they be?" 

" Oh, it's nothing but some of Mr. Boggs' nonsense," ii^ % 
terrupted Mrs. Ledgeral. 

But Mrs. Struggles' curiosity was excited, and she steadily 
looked her inquiry. 

"The four Bs, my dear Mrs. Struggles? Well, the four 
Bs are the essentials of social success. The four Bs are . 
Blood, Brains, Brass, and Brads. You see, in some cases two 
of them will do ; as, for instance, blood and brads y but brad$ ^ 
alone will never do. Even brads and brass is generally a i"^" 
failure; but brads, brass, and brains is a very happy and 
irresistible composition. Now I think, when you come to 
examine the case of the Seltons or the Higgletons or the 
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Inersle/s, you will find something besides brads — say an 
enormous quantity of brass, and no small amount of brains." 

" And by brads, of course, you mean" — 

"Tin." 

"Tin?" 

" Yes, or pewter ; just as you please to call it." 

" Pshaw, Mr. Boggs ; you mean money." 

" Well, that is the vulgar name for it. But whatever you 
call it, I don't mean to question its power when properly used, 
and I am going to give you an instance of it. My friend 
Stichen has just made a million. IVe stepped in this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Ledgeral, to speak to you about it." 

" To me, Mr. Boggs ! what have I to do with it ? I never 
heard of Stichen. I don't know him." 

" No, and I don't want you to know him ; but, as I have 
said, he has just made his million. You see he has been for 
some time quietly rolling up a fortune in what he calls the 
manufactured linen line ; making money slowly and deliber- 
ately, however, is no great merit. Thousands do that without 
entitling them to any social distinction. But Stichen is a 
genius. He conceived a grand idea, and last year he de- 
spatched a diplomatic agent to the chief of the Gran Chaco. 
The chief was so pleased with a present of a dozen lace-ruffled 
bosoms for himself that he listened, and finally became con- 
verted to the doctrine that his subjects ought to wear shirts. 
Stichen got the contract for the supply of all the red rovers 
between the Paraguay and the foot of the Andes, and he has 
just sold out his contract for a round million to a company of 
gentlemen in Chatham Street, to be called the Grand South 
American Shemial Supply Company. From this instant 
Stichen shuts up shop. I went to Stichen, and I said, 
' Stichen, how about that little account that has been running 
on between us so long ? I hear that you are going to shut 
up shop.' " 

" * Yes, I am going to give up the manufactured linen busi- 
ness. I am not only going to shut up shop, but I am going to 
sink the shop. I am going to abandon all retail associations.' 
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"'Well Stichen/ said I, 'I don't know that that is so 
easy ; certain associations stick ; you know what the poet 
says : 

' *' You may break, you may smash both the counter and till, 
But the odor of retail will hang round you still." ' 

Stichen is, or rather was, a vulgar little man, but he looked 
at me with an expression of dignified acuteness which I 
have never seen surpassed. It was something stupendous. 
It would have adorned the visage of a Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, or the countenance of a street broker who 
has just made a successful turn of a hundred shares of 
Erie. 

" * You have read Prescott's Conquest of Mexico ? ' said he. 
" * I have,' said I. 

" * Well, do you know what was the greatest thing Cortez 
did?' 

" I hesitated. 

" * I'll tell you,' said he ; * it was burning his ships ! I have 
imitated him.' 

" * You have ? ' said I. 

" * I have,' said he. * Standing upon the shore of a new 
world, with the distant mountains of finance and fashion before 
me, I have burnt my books.' 

" * And my account ? ' said I. 

" * Is in ashes,' said he. 

" * Stichen,' said I, * give me your hand. You are a genius, 
if ever there was one.' 

" Stichen extended his hand with as much dignity as if 
he had been for twenty years a wholesale commission mer- 
chant. Not a smile on his face, which used to be one univer- 
sal smirk. 

" * I have a favor to ask of you,' said he. 

" * Anything I can possibly do for you, my dear Mr. 
Stichen,' I replied. 

" * Well, I want you to call and see my wife. She wants 
some advice on a few points of taste. You see, my wife and 
I have always heretofore drawn pretty well together. When 
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we first started I alwa3rs cut, while she overlooked the sewing- 
machines, and now and then took a touch at the bands and 
button-holes. Well, as we got on, our circumstances grew a 
little easy. She soared away, not exactly from me, but above 
me. She always was above me. She had a talent for soar- 
ing, and so, as the money came in, I found feathers. I liked 
to see her soar. I liked to look up and see her floating way 
up in the realms of poetry, and music, and art ; but she had 
to float all alone. She had no society, no sympathy. I am 
wrong — she lived with Bryant, Tennyson, and Longfellow, 
and a lot of other fellows. I wasn't a bit jealous. I liked it, 
I encouraged it. I said, " My dear, I can't satisfy your highest 
aspirations. Go to Dr. Holmes and Bayard Taylor and Stod- 
dard and Stedman, and see what they can do for you." Well, 
she went to those fellows and they did her good ; but now that 
I have got plenty of money she is going in for fashion, and I 
am going in for finance. She will want a little advice in the 
one case, which I will be willing to return in the other. Go 
and see her. You will find her grateful for any sugges- 
tions.'" 

" And did you go ? " exclaimed both ladies in a breath, 
as Mr. Boggs paused in his narrative. 
Mr. Boggs nodded his head. 

" Some vulgar, dowdy thing ! " exclaimed Mrs. Struggles. 

" No," replied Mr. Boggs. " Lacks style somewhat, and 
don't know how to dress yet ; but she has given unlimited 
orders to Madame Volorem, and I shall take good care to tone 
her down a little. As to her house, nothing can be finer. I 
arrived just in time to save her dining-room from a dingy 
maroon. ' Don't do it,' said I ; * never mind what Magnet 
says \ that thing is done to death, and it weighs upon the di- 
gestion. Give us something light and lively in the eating 
way ; and so a soft orange, panelled with a delicate purple, 
and half-a-dozen pictures of game, fruit, and flowers, will shed 
a sparkle on the festive scene.' No, she is not vulgar — that is, 
she is not as vulgar as many of our folks ; as Mrs. De Vine or 
as Mrs. Fain, for instance." 

lO 
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" Oh, Mr. Boggs ! " exclaimed Mrs. Struggles, " how can 
you call Mrs. De Vine and Mrs. Fain vulgar ? Why, they 
are two of the most fashionable women in society." 

" I do not say that they are not fashionable," replied Mr. 
Boggs ; " I only said they are vulgar — ^mentally vulgar, I mean. 
Did you ever hear either of them talk five minutes without in- 
troducing that dinner to the Marquis, or that beautiful ball at 
the Doria palace, when 'young Odiscalchi asked to be intro- 
duced to Tilly, and came up to her, and said, " Miss Fain, will 
you do me the honor to dance with me in the next set ? " in 
just as good English as possible, and without the least accent 
But Tilly was engaged to the handsome Cenci, and she was 
so sorry, and I nudged Tilly, and says I, " Speak I-talian," and 
Tilly said, " Ah ! tantegrazie per Valto onore 1 ma davvero I me ne 
duole ; non mi e possibile di accettare Ponorerole invito ; sono gid im- 
pegnata per tutte le altre danze^ And young Odiscalchi smiled 
as pleasantly as possible, and he turned to me and said, 
" Mrs. Fain, your daughter speaks Italian charmingly. Our 
old phrase, * Lingua Toscana in bocca JRomana, will have to be 
changed into ' bocca Americana, ' " And Tilly looked so pleased, 
but didn't say anything ; and I nudged her again and whis- 
pered to her that she ought to thank him for such a compli- 
ment, but she wouldn't, and I had to do it in English. ' " 

Mr. Boggs was something of a mimic, and both ladies 
laughed at the close imitation. 

" Well, now," resumed Mr. Boggs, " Mrs. Stichen is not 
vulgar, for there is no vulgarity without pretension, or rather 
pretentiousness, and she is not ignorant — that is, not as ig- 
norant as the Misses Wadkins, or Sally Chorly. She knows 
who painted Mr. Dusseldorf s pictures, and when I spoke of 
Lady Geraldine's courtship she didn't mistake it for one of 
Moore's melodies, or think I meant Jimmy Doolittle's spoony 
bout at Milan and Cadenabia with that fast Irish peeress." 

" But, Mr. Boggs," interposed Mrs. Struggles, " how can 
you call the Misses Wadkins ignorant? Why they know 
everybody in town ; they play and sing ; they have been to 
Paris, and they speak French beautifully, and they draw 1 oh 
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yes, they draw wonderfully. You should see Julia's drawing 
of the Venice de Medici." 

" The Venice de what 1 " demanded Mr. Boggs. 

" The famous statue." 

"Never heard of it." 
Oh, Mr. Boggs ! never heard of the Venice de Medici ? " 

" Never ; I have heard of the Florence di Medici, but never 
of the Venice." 

Mrs. Ledgeral shook her finger at Mr. Boggs. 

" Well, I admit," he continued, " that the Wadkins know 
a good deal ; they know the Bois thoroughly, and have been 
presented at the Tuilleries, and danced the cotillion half-a- 
dozen times apiece with the Prince Vascoutch and the Mar- 
quis de la Roche Gammon. I don't know but I am wrong in 
calling them ignorant. There is a great deal of very useless 
knowledge in the world, but perhaps it is just as well to have 
a kind of an idea that Childe Harold wasn't written by Shake- 
speare ; and that Browning the poet and Browning the butcher 
in Clinton market, where pa buys his beef, are two different 
persons. 

" But, as I was Saying, Mrs. Stichen is not ignorant ; I have 
examined her. * Let us see,' said I, * Mrs. Stichen, what you 
know. Do you know that the square of the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle equals the sum of the squares of the two 
sides ? ' * I don't,' said she, * and I didn't know that it was 
necessary to know it. I never supposed there were any 
squares or triangles in society. I thought there were nothing 
but circles.' And she looked so demure you would never 
have thought — ^well, I can't say that butter wouldn't melt in 
her mouth, for she has just that ripe, warm, luscious-looking 
jaouth that you'd think butter would melt in it, and that very 
quickly. 

" ' Mrs. Stichen,' said I, 'you'll do. I'll be hanged if I 
don't take you up in earnest.' And now, my dear Mrs. Ledg- 
eral, that is just what I have come about this morning. I 
want to know, if Mrs. Stichen calls upon you, whether you will 
return her call and put her name upon your visiting-list You 
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see Stichen is a sensible fellow, and he has promised never to 
show himself. Mrs. Stichen has a good voice, and I am 
going to work the musical dodge for her. She wants a little 
training, but Albetus says, that with her great natural capa- 
bility, he can put her in good order for at least two or three 
songs in about three months. Her voice is a rich round con- 
tralto ; none of your squeaky sopranos." 

" Well, suppose I should give a musicale, Mr. Boggs, and 
bring her out for you ? " 

" Thank you, but that won't do," replied Mr. Boggs. " I 
am going to do the fair thing by her. I have promised Stichen, 
and I mean to keep my word. I am not going to have 
her get into the musical notch and stick there. I am not going 
to allow her to go into society to sing for her patrons. I am 
going to fix it so that, being in society, she will occasionally 
sing to gratify her friends. There is a difference, you know, 
and if Mrs. Ledgeral will promise to return her call, that is all 
I ask just at present." 

"With great pleasure, Mr. Boggs," replied Mrs. Ledgeral. 
" You somewhat pique my curiosity, and, as you say she is 
presentable, I shan't mind introducing her to Aunt Shippen, 
and perhaps to Mrs. De Billivert." 

" Oh, thank you, Mrs. Ledgeral, you are very kind. Those 
two will do, but not another one if you have any regard for 
me. I don't want to sprawl her all over society at once. 
She'd spread out too thin. Better wait a little. Society is a 
monster that must be delicately tickled into an appetite for a 
fresh morsel. It is a whirlpool, and it is better to be sucked 
in than to be pushed in. You glide into the very vortex more 
gently and surely." 

" Well, just as you say, Mr. Boggs. You are a first-rate 
engineer, and can manage your, or anybody's, social loco- 
motive as well as any one I know. I shall watch your opera- 
tions with interest, and in the meantime you may be sure that 
I shall return her call." 

" Well, then, your reception-day next week will see about 
as pretty a pair of brown bays at your door as you can find in 
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town. I selected them, with clarence, coachman and call-boy, 
all myselj^ — mrte blanche, you know, from Stichen. I shall 
be on hand. Au revoir^* and Mr. Boggs lounged from the 
room. 

"And do you really mean to take up this Mrs. Stichen, 
my dear Mrs. Ledgeral ? '* demanded Mrs. Struggles. 

It is characteristic of the struggling woman that, while 
clinging with desperate clutch to the middle rounds of the 
ladder of fashion, she has the capacity of directing her vision 
with equal intensity in directly opposite directions above and 
below j one eye, beaming with hope and ambition, turns prayer- 
fully upward, with its tears of faith and devotion, — the veri- 
table pearls of social piety, — glistening in the effulgence of 
the great ineffable Bosh ; the other, gleaming with scorn and 
jealousy, flashes darkly downward upon the sacrilegious 
wretch who has dared to raise herself out of the mud and 
mire of common vulgar respectability by so much as a single 
step on the first fashionable rung. 

" If I were you, my dear Mrs. Ledgeral, I don't think 
that I would notice her. I don't care if she is accomplished 
and handsome and well-mannered and lady-like, she is very 
low ; and as for her music, it would be a great deal better to 
get the professionals to sing for you — ^you know you can do 
that for nothing, very often, if you only flatter them a little — 
than to receive such people. I think it very wrong that peo- 
ple in society should be called upon to compromise them- 
selves with all these common people." 

" Compromise ! Mrs. Struggles, " demanded Mrs. Ledg- 
eral ; " what do you mean by that ? " 

" Oh, I don't mean that you could be compromised," 
replied Mrs. Struggles ; " you can do an3rthing, but I don't see 
the use of really taking up such a woman, and bringing her 
right in. It is hardly fair. Why look at Mrs. Highton. She 
went through six years of snubs before she could do anything 
worth speaking of. Lord 1 just to think of what that woman 
endured at Sharon and Newport And now Mr. Boggs wants 
to jump this Mrs. Stichen right over everything. I don't see 
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the use, my dear Mrs. Ledgeral, of taking her up. There 
are getting to be so many common people in society now — so 
much shoddy. Why should you do it ? " 

" Well, I don't know," said Mrs. Ledgeral \ pour 
nCamuser and to oblige Mr. Boggs. Besides, Boggs is a 
pretty good judge of music, and he says she has a good voice. 
Now, with good looks, a good voice, plenty of money, and 
Mr. Boggs to engineer matters for her, ten chances to one 
that in a season or two she takes a position.'* 

" She may spread herself among the upper ten thousand," 
replied Mrs. Struggles, in an anxious tone, "but do you really 
think, my dear Mrs. Ledgeral, that she will make her way 
into the highest circle — the ultimate five hundred — ^your set, 
and, thanks to your kindness, I may say, our set ? " 

" Perhaps, that is if she takes a turn or two at Sharon and 
Newport; quietly and modestly attacks society in detail; 
don't invite a combination against her by running after the 
men too much at first, and don't try to give a grand party too 
soon, so as to allow society to get her down into one of those 
awful social ruts that it is so difficult to get out of. But 
Hamilton Boggs knows all the pit-falls, and can pull all the 
strings. She's lucky in having such an adviser. I shouldn't 
wonder if he should make her a downright rage before he 
gets through with her. You recollect what a wonderful belle 
his sister was for two seasons ; but I forget, you could not 
have known anything about it, for that was five or six years 
ago. Well, no girl ever made more noise. Twice a week, a 
serenade that disturbed the whole neighborhood, and the 
biggest anonymous bouquets ever known. She was the talk 
of our set. Two or three times copies of verses got into the 
Herald^ and Boggs threatened to flog the editor. He never 
did, but I know that he has a knack at rhymes, and I know 
that he paid Himmerman three thousand dollars for music, 
and only the other day Mackenzie, the florist, told me that 
Boggs owed three hundred dollars balance on an old account. 
The second season there was a dead set at her, but Tim Bur- 
ling came in and carried her off" with his three millions. 
Oh, Boggs can do the thin^- if any one can." 
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"Well, then/' said Mrs. Straggles, with a sigh, "I shall 
be here on Tuesday, and you must introduce me." 

Mrs. Struggles took her leave, and was giving orders to 
her coachman to drive home, when suddenly she changed her 
mind. " What if I call at once ? " said she. " I'll do it ! I 
can say that my friend Boggs had so much interested me in 
her that I had resolved not to stand upon ceremony.'* 

It is best, thought Mrs. Struggles, when you can't keep 
people out, to make a flourish of cordiality, and rush at once 
to open the door. A happy thought, original and profound, 
wherein lies a hint to prime ministers, legislators, and poli- 
ticians of every degree. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Slippery and Sloppy — Street Adventure — The Old Frenchwoman — 
Timely Aid — Luther's Gallantry — A Vista of Unlimited French 
and German. 

IT was the last half hour of a chill winter's day. A leaden 
sky above ; a sluggy, dingy-white carpet of snow below ; 
no animation, no buoyancy in the moisture-laden air, — anon, a 
perceptible decrease of tem^eratiu'e. The fitful blasts that 
whistled round the corners of the streets opening to the 
North River became more and more aciculated. The hurry- 
ing crowds in Broadway drew their coats and cloaks closer 
as they passed the exposed crossings. 

His day's duties done, Luther with rather deliberate step 
was wending his way to Broome Street ; there was nothing 
so very inviting in Miss Jones' mahogany and horse-hair- 
famitured parlors, and the dark, dumb anthracite stove, that 
he should quicken his steps beyond the rate dictated by the 
natural impulses of a healthy circulation and a vigorous 
innervation. 

He paused for a few moments at two or three of the shop 
windows, and his fancy strode round and round the world, on 
the hints of some silks and satins, one or two cashmere 
shawls, some articles of bijoutry and virtu. He lingered at 
some of the crossings and looked down the bleak streets and 
across the long line of closely-packed spars and masts and 
steam funnels — in his mind not merely the iron and wooden 
instruments and adjuncts of sordid trade, but the symbols of the 
richest romance ; the dashes and exclamation points emphasiz- 
ing the boldest enterprise, the wildest and most fascinating 
adventure. He stopped on the corner of Franklin Street, and, 
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in the instinctive bravado of youthful hardihood, turned his 
ruddy cheeks to the blast It was no mere wind from Hobo- 
ken or Weehawken that saluted him, as it did the thousands 
of passers. It was the very breath of the pole, and bore on 
its chill wings the grumblings of the grinding ice-fields, the 
crushings of colliding bergs, the cracklings of the aurora and 
the last sighs of Franklin and his men. 

At this moment he was sensible of a curious phenomenon ; 
it was growing colder, and yet it seemed to be growing 
warmer. As the sloppy slush of the streets began to freeze, 
a pleasant warmth was radiated from the hardening mass. 
Heat, latent in the liquid, streamed out from the hold of the 
griping crystals, and diffused itself through the chill air. He 
had often noticed the same thing before, and thoroughly com- 
prehended the rationale of the phenomenon, but the fact had 
never struck him so forcibly. It suggested itself now as a 
good illustration of the principle, of compensation, and he 
thought of the story of the old soldier reproving his comrades, 
grumbling around their Russian bivouac, with his nous anions 
chaud en Egypte il y a vingt ans, 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed Luther, forgetting the crowds, and 
suddenly speaking in quite a loud voice ; " Yes, il y a tou- 
jours compensation^ mon amiy 

^^Quoi! Que dites vousl^^ suddenly demanded a female 
voice at his^side. 

The speaker was a little withered woman of some fifty or 
fifty-five years of age. She was shabbily, but still sufficiently, 
clad, in an old black silk cloak ; streaked and frayed and 
faded ; and with here and there a downright hole or rent 
through which peeped the dingy wadding. On her head she 
wore an old velvet hat, evidently dating from the days when, 
in the matter of female head-gear, a liberal and generous 
fashion prevailed, and exhibiting in the crushed and seamed 
pile the indications of ancient splendor, but guiltless at the 
moment of any effort at adornment, — not a speck of feather, 
flower or ribbon, except the crumpled snuff-tinted strings that 
confined it A pair of thick india-rubber shoes protected her 
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feet, and added an appearance of comfort if not of elegance 
to her toilet — an appearance that was heightened by a warm 
but somewhat mussy victorine of cat-skin that encircled her 
neck, each particular hair of which, standing out in its own 
particular way, seemed still to speak of the desperate battle 
with brutal bull terriers in which poor grimalkin had lost 
her life. 

She stretched out from beneath her cloak a small and del- 
icately formed hand, covered with a new and nicely-fitting 
glove, of. a pure pearl tint, and touched Luther on the arm. 
There was still light enough to reveal the incongruity. So 
shabby and forlorn, and yet gante d merveille in Duprez's best ! 
What could it mean? It could not be purely accidental. 
No, in some way it indicated an injection of sentiment into 
the overlying shales and conglomerates of real life, or, per- 
haps, better, an outcrop of feeling from mysterious psycholog- 
ical depths. Luther had been listening to a popular lecture 
on geology the evening before, and as the metaphor flashed 
upon him, he chuckled slightly with the usual pleasurable 
pangs of figurative parturition. 

The little hand, flashed for a moment in Luther's sight, 
pressed his arm with a finger's weight for an instant, and then 
disappeared like a shooting star in the clouds of the old black 
cloak. 

^^QuoiP^ she exclaimed. Que dites vous? Vous ties 
Frangais ? JVbn, non—je me tromjf>e, pardon^ pardon. Que 
je suis bete^^ and she turned away suddenly, muttering to her- 
self, and walked ofl" with rapid, but somewhat uncertain step. 

Luther, a little startled and a good deal amused, had no 
time to frame a reply, but as she was going up Broadway he 
resumed his walk, and followed her. 

The slippery-sloppy slush had by this time changed into 
a rough but still more slippery ice, compelling even the firmest- 
footed pedestrians to pick their way with care. And now the 
big india-rubber shoes stood the little old woman in good 
stea(d. Without them she could hardly have gone half a-dozen 
yards from the spot where she had accosted Luther, but with 
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them she had successfully achieved a block and more, when 
suddenly even their assistance proved insufficient. She slip- 
ped, caught her balance for an instant, slipped again, and fell 
heavily her full length. A portly German was a litde ahead 
at this instant He glanced backward, but he was under too 
much headway to stop ; besides, she was nothing but a woman, 
somebody else could help her up, and, more than that, per- 
haps she might not want anybody to help her up. A French- 
man was just passing. He, too, could not stop. It is true 
she was a woman, but she was no acquaintance, and moreover 
she was a shabby woman, and neither a young woman nor a 
pretty woman ; but, with true French politeness, he instinct- 
ively touched his hat. Luckily the assistance of these gen- 
tlemen was not necessary, as liUther was but a step or two 
behind, and rushing up, raised the little woman from the 
ground. 

" You are not much hurt ? " he demanded. 

" No ; I have not broke the back or the neck — mais — 
the foot — the what you call the ankle. Well, I am much 
under some obligation to you. Good-bye, sir," and the old 
woman paused and examined her gloves, soiled and rent by 
their violent contact with the rough pavement. 

A flush of anger, almost the only emotion she had exhib- 
ited, mantled her face, and Luther heard a slight hiss and a 
prolonged but almost inaudible roll of double r-r's deep down 
in her throat 

She turned, took a step or two, but evidently with so much 
difficulty, that Luther was again by her side. 

" You had better let me assist you," he exclaimed ; " the 
walking is very bad, very dangerous. Here, take my ana 
Have you far to go ? " 

The old woman threw her head back, and fastened a pair 
of piercing black eyes upon Luther's face. 

" Have you ever seen me before ? " she demanded. 

" Never," replied Luther. 
Did you ever hear of Madame Steignitz ? " she demanded. 

" I never have had that pleasure," answered Luther. 
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" And you offer your arm to a poor old woman like me, — 
in Broadway, — and the daylight not all gone away ? Me ! 
poor, old, saU^ mal habillee — what you call shabby ! AUons^ 
— let us go," and the old woman put her arm within Luther's. 

" Comme il est brave^ ce gar^y^ she muttered. " Ah I 
comme il est fort aussiy^ she continued, as Luther, with vigor- 
ous arm, supported her over a particularly difficult and slip- 
pery piece of pavement 

Luther became sensible that a good many curious and 
wondering glances were directed at him and his companion. 
But what of it ; why should he care ? Even when he saw, ad- 
vancing to meet him, a fellow-member of Miss Jones' family, 
— a young bank-clerk, with whom he was on familiar terms, — 
he had no disposition to shrink from the encounter. 

" Hollo I old fellow," exclaimed his acquaintance, " what's 
up ? Just landed, eh ? " Catching sight at this moment of 
the old woman's face, he checked his chaff in mid-volume, 
but, as he passed, he made a comical grimace, gave Luther a 
mocking salutation, and, as he pretended to raise his hat, 
touched his nose with his thumb, and floxirished his fingers 
in the air. 

The keen black eyes were fastened upon Luther's face. 

He could not help coloring up a little, but it was more 
with anger than with shame. Why should he feel ashamed ? 
Confound the fellow! Luther never did really like him. 
"Let him laugh. Giving one's arm to a poor old woman 
isn't wrong, is it ? and why should it be thought ridiculous ? 
But is it ridiculous ? No ; it can't be ridiculous. But if it 
really is ridiculous, what then ? Why shouldn't a fellow make 
himself ridiculous sometimes when he knows he's right? If 
he makes himself ridiculous when he knows he's wrong ! Ah ! 
that is another thing." And Luther's thoughts ran back past 
his steamboat adventure, to the days of Miss Deborah Doo- 
little. 

" Yes, you're a brave," exclaimed the old woman. " ye 
voudrais bien savoir sa penske^^ she muttered to herself 

Luther made no reply ; lost in thought he mechanically 
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occupied himself in assisting his companion's footsteps, and 
together they walked two or three blocks in silence. 

"Tell me what of you think 1 " suddenly exclaimed the old 
woman. 

Luther smiled. 

" Ouil ouil d, quoipmsez vous ? Tell me." 

Luther laughed outright " I was thinking," he said, " of 
a remark of an old friend of mine." 

" Repeat it to me." 

"You would hardly understand it." 

" Do you think so ? Let me tell you I comprehend the 
English perfecdy well." 

"Yes, and you speak it very purely, but my friend's 
remark was in English of the sea, and not English of the 
land." 

" Never mind, repeat it to me." 

Luther laughed again, as the little woman reiterated her 
order in a peremptory tone. 

- "Well," replied Luther, "he was talking about people 
being afraid of being laughed at He said that he never 
knew a lubber who was afraid of being laughed at turn out a 
good seaman. He might learn to slush a spar, clean the pig- 
sty, or milk the Captain's goat, but you couldn't depend upon 
him to haul out the weather earing in a nor'-wester." 

"And you was think of that — ah! ah! I comprehend, 
parfaitement bim! patfaitemmt bieni Your sea friend will 
say that if a young gentleman, beau^ brave, bien mis^ gives his 
arm to a poor old shabby Frenchwoman in Broadway, he 
must not be afraid of the laugh. Ha ! ha I Bim, bien, qu'il 
riif nous verrons, nous verrons. This is my street," she sud- 
denly exclaimed as they reached the head of Houston Street, 
" but you go not yet, you shall come with me to my apart- 
ment Where do you live ? " 

Luther hesitated. He had felt impelled to give her the sup- 
port of his arm for the time, but he was by no means certain 
that he desired to form any permanent friendly relations with 
her. She might possibly prove a disreputable acquaintance ; 
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^Ci^^i^A^ and very probably would, prove a disagreeable one. 
Slilt there was a tone of decision and authority in her way of 
pattii:^ ber queries that Luther was unable to resist, and 
tbw was something in the expression of her flashing black 
eyes and her mobile mouth, in fact in her whole air and man- 
ner, that piqued curiosity and excited interest. Why should he 
not go with her ? The cross-streets were even more slippery 
than Broadway, and it would be such a terrible misfortune 
for the poor old thing to break any of her bones. 

" You live in Bleecker Street ? Good ! we are neighbors. 
I live in Wooster Street, close by ; viens done. I shall not 
take you much out of your way — un petit pas de plus. Ah, 
here we are — nous sommes arrives,^* 

The speaker stopped at one of a row of old-fashioned and 
rather dilapidated two-story houses with dormer windows. 
The worn and battered door stood open, disclosing the bare 
and dirty boards of the hall floor, and a rickety, carpetless 
staircase. The fractured balusters ; the broken plaster of the 
side walls exposing the splintered lathing ; the flutter of old 
rags chinking the broken fanlights ; and the vista of a sloppy 
yard filled with dirt-heaps, headless and hoopless barrels, old 
tubs, and broken crockery, made a fine subject for a picture 
for some of the great masters of genre^ but which Luther 
failed to appreciate. " Ah, I understand," said Mr. Whop- 
pers, as Luther was describing to him the scene, "more 
homely than homey." 

" Come in ! come in ! I insist ! " said the old woman, as 
Luther helped her up the steps; "you have been too good not 
to give me the pleasure of your company for a few moments 
more." 

Luther could not refuse. His curiosity was excited, and 
any doubts as to the danger or impropriety of the adventure 
were quieted by the sight of a group of dirty children in the 
hall, and Jhe signs of an honest cobbler in the front base- 
ment windows. 

This house is mine," said the old woman as she led the 
tairs ; " but I have no need for the whole. My loea- 
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taires are not elegant people, mais que voulez vous I — they pay 
their rent and make not a noise too much ; — except, — except, 
well, yes, except this fellow here on the second floor to the 
front. He fights his wife sometimes, and then, ah mon Dieu, 
qu^el tapage horrible ! I tell him the next time he fights his 
wife he fights her in the street, mais donnez vous la peine de 
monter encore, I live in the attic ; quite at the top ; voil(X mon 
voisin^^ indicating the front attic room — " my neighbor. Oh, 
he is a great man ! Mon Dieu^ quelle ttte ! On me dity^ she 
whispered, qu^U est le plus grand inventeur du monde; peut 
tire — sais pas, mais il est fou. He work all day and all night, 
et il negagne pas un sou, I must have my rent. He may be 
a great inventor, but — I must have my rent ! " 

" What countryman is he ? " demanded Luther. 

"i7 est Americain, je crois, Je n^en suis pas sure; but I 
think ; because I speak to him French and German — he does 
not comprehend both too well. But he is not like the Amer- 
icans. He studies all night. He files the brass and the iron, 
and he makes the wood in the what you call it — le tour — the 
lathe all day. He does not eat, he does not talk ; he thinks 
— ^he thinks all the time ; he lives in a state of maussaderie 
incroyable, — all what you call higgledy-piggledy, but he does 
not make any money. He sits on his grand ideas like a cou- 
veuse, just like an old hen; but will he hatch something? 
sais pas; but I know he does not hatch any money. That is 
not like a Yankee. Oh, the Yankees are the great people to 
gain money quick. Flick ! Flack ! Pouf ! — ten thousand 
dollars, — twenty thousand dollars,-r-hundred thousand dollars ! 
If the Yankee does not gain money 'tis because he is a lazy 
fellow, or because he is a fool. Monsieur Planly is not lazy, 
he must be a fool. But I must have my rent. Entrez^ Mon- 
sieur, void mon appartement. Dieu qu'il fait sombre — tennez 
—je vais allumer ma lampe; I will make a light in one lit- 
tle moment" 

Madame Steignitz struck a match and, lighting her lamp, 
motioned Luther to a seat on an old lounge covered with 
faded chintz. Rapidly throwing off her bonnet, cloak, and 
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cat-skin victorine, and opening the folds of a dingy curtain 
covering a shallow recess, she hung them or rather flung them 
with a careless jerk on to their accustomed pegs at the foot 
of a narrow bed. The gloves, however, demanded more con- 
sideration. She advanced to the light, examined the stains 
and rents, shook her head sorrowfully, and slowly drawing 
them off, smoothed them out with care, and placed them with 
great deliberation and precision in a handsome glove-box of 
Russia leather. In doing this, she disclosed a pair of very 
white and delicate hands, well-shaped and smooth, and giving 
none of the usual and certain signs of age in the roughened 
skin and the predominance of the flexor over the extensor 
muscles. 

Luther looked on much amused. He thought he compre- 
hended the whole scene, and his imagination framed upon the 
instant a long story. Once a lady, young, handsome, and 
vain; once the envy of women and the admiration of men : for 
it was plain to be seen in her vivacious dark eye, her straight 
and well-formed nose, a little inclining, perhaps, to the Jewish 
type, in her large, full-lipped, but expressive mouth, her nicely- 
rounded chin, in fact in the general contour of head and face, 
that, in those days, far back, when vigorous pulses had dis- 
tended and illuminated the now dried and darkened skin, she 
had been handsome. Disappointment in love — ^loss of friends 
— and then poverty, stern poverty, driving out vanity ; chas- 
ing it from head and cheek and person ; leaving nothing but a 
remnant clinging to the handsome hands in their special priv- 
ilege of the finest and nicest Parisian dress — that was the 
story I 

Luther was right in the main as to the indications of hand 
and glove, but wrong in his conjecture as to the moving pas- 
sion. It was not blighted affection, hardly grief, and certainly 
not poverty that had so nearly exterminated the universal, and 
almost strongest, sentiment of the female heart It was a 
stronger, fiercer influence : the inordinate love of money — a 
passion within bounds useful ; but, uncontrolled, like Aaron's 
rod; or, to drop such a hackneyed figure, like a badly-trained 
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ferret in a barn-yard, killing the rats and driving off all vermin, 
but, in its insatiable blood-thirsty rage, throttling and destroy- 
ing, right and left, young and old, the defenceless denizens of 
the poultry-ground and the hen-house. 

Maintmant!^^ exclaimed Madame Steignitz, turning 
round to Luther, " let me look at you. I want to see the 
young gentleman who would give his arm to help a poor 
old woman in Broadway. Ban ! " she continued, as Luther 
smiled under this deliberate scrutiny. " Now you shall tell me 
all about yourself," and the old lady began a string of questions 
as to age, birth, parentage, present employment, and future 
prospects, etc., to which Luther replied very amiably until at 
last he began to be a little annoyed by her minute inquisitive- 
ness. She probed him, however, with so much pertinacity 
and vivacity of manner that he could not escape answering. 
He told about his steam-boat disaster ; described his friends 
Captain Combings and Mr. Whoppers ; and touched upon 
the social and epicurean delights of Miss Jones' boarding- 
house. But one thing he avoided, and that was the title of 
the firm in whose employment he was, from a feeling that the 
mention of Mr. Ledgeral's name might lead to some inquiries 
about the family in Waverley Place, which he might not like to 
answer. Happily she did not demand the name. The com- 
mon New York phrase, ' in a store down town,' satisfied her, 
and prevented the necessity of mentioning a name that might 
have aroused associations she little thought of at the moment. 
Luther of course knew nothing of this. His hesitation was 
an instinctive, not a conscious, shrinking. It was an invol- 
untary pause, as the hollow murmur of Mr. Whoppers' silver 
sea upon whose shore he stood surged up in gusts of profound- 
est warning. 

The old lady took another look at Luther's face. " Bon I " 
she exclaimed ; ^^ce n^est pas le regard (Pun fripon. You have 
told me about yourself; I will tell you about myself. My first 
name was De Laune — Annette De Laune, but I married a 
German, Steignitz. Ha ! " exclaimed the old lady, turning 
sharply to Luther and eying him suspiciously, " you did not 
II 
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know that was my name when you helped me up in the street ; 
you never heard of Madame Steignitz — eh ? " 
Luther shook his head. 

" Well, well, that is my name. I am a poor woman — ^very 
poor, and I have no relatives, no friends ; but I do not need 
any help. I do not beg. I live by myself. It does not cost 
much. Nobody comes to see me. My husband left me this 
house. 'Tis old ; 'tis broken ; my tenants cheat me of the 
rent ; the city robs me with the tax ; and then the interest 
upon mortgage in this country is so high. Ah mon Dieu ! 
A poor woman in this country has a hard time to faire son 
chemin — what you call to get along." 

" Have you no wish to return to your own country ? " 
demanded Luther. 

" No, no, I have no country. When I was young I love 
my own country ; I love my other country — hinter dem Rhin. 
And now, this is my country. I shall have no other. But do 
not go," she continued, as Luther made a motion to depart ; 
"you are the first that has been in this chamber for several 
years. I like your looks ; I think you are honest ; I know 
you are brave. Yes ! yes ! yes ! " She nodded her head 
emphatically several times, and suddenly her eyes, which were 
steadily directed at Luther's face, seemed to penetrate com- 
pletely through him and beyond him into blank space, thou- 
sands of miles away. 

She started, raised her hands, and flung them out with a 
movement of desperate impatience and rage ; the next instant 
clasped and wrung them with an expression of the fiercest 
anguish. " Ah^ mon Dieu^ mon Dieu^^ she cried, " if he had 
lived he too might have been like this. Oui^ out, like this. 
O, mon enfant, mon petit! Pardon," she exclaimed in the next 
moment, laying her hand gently on Luther's arm. "I have 
frightened you, but it is nothing. You will forgive a poor old 
woman who has sometimes some ugly thoughts. She is not 
crazy. Do you not have any fears ! It is all right here," tap- 
ping her forehead. " And now I want you to come and see 
me sometimes. It seems to me that some light comes where 
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you stand, and it is so very dark ! yes, it is so very dark 
always. I want you should come sometimes." 

Luther expressed his willingness to do so. 

" Ah, yes, I know what that means. You hope to have 
the pleasure sometime ; but I must have something better 
than that. I have never asked anybody to come and see me 
before. Why should anybody come to see a poor old French- 
woman ? To do so they must have some cause, some reason. 
I am not such a fool as to think they would come for nothing. 
To make sure, I must bribe you. I cannot give you money. 
I have none, and if I had," she added apologetically, seeing 
Luther's face beginning to flush — " if I had, you would not 
take it? Well, 'tis not many such; but I must bribe you. 
You would come once or twice to please a poor, solitary old 
woman ; but no, I will not that old age should be exigeant to 
youth. You shall not come once or twice, but fifty times, to 
please yourself. You tell me you study a great deal. You 
say you have studied the French a little, but you cannot speak 
it Would you like to speak French ? " 

Luther's eyes sparkled. "Nothing I desire so much," he 
replied. " Nothing am I so determined upon, but my oppor- 
tunities are poor. I cannot afford a private master, and twice 
a week with a large public class at the Mercantile Library is 
slow work." 

" Cest p«," exclaimed Madame Steignitz, " the lessons are 
few, the time is short, the practice is nothing, and not always 
the master is good. You come to me, I remedy all that. I 
make you speak French ; I know how to teach better than a 
master ; I have learned them myself. I speak German like 
my own language. I speak English, as you see. I speak Ital- 
ian as well as the Pope ; and I have lived three years in Ma- 
drid. You shall come to me ^ it shall cost you nothing. In 
six months I will make you speak French, not like a native 
Parisian — that is all blague^ what you call * stuff' — but you shall 
speak it like a gentleman comtne il faut^ and not like a school- 
boy. The Frenchman shall not say, Voila un Farisien I mats 
on dira^ H parte mieux qu^un Frangais, Un petit accent! 
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Mais comme, i?est delideux ! And, perhaps, German, too ! Ah I 
but that would be trop de honheur^ eh ? No, no, it shall be." 

Madame Steignitz laughed and held out her hand, and Lu- 
ther took his leave with feelings quite elated as the vision of 
unlimited French opened before him. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Ihe Inventor— New York Streets — Hygienic Propositions — Planly's 
Plans — ^Whoppers on Luther's Good Luck — An Invitation to the 
House up-town — The Editor's Comments — Certain Characters and 
Characteristics of Society. 

AS Luther came out into the hall the door of the front attic 
room was opened, and Mr. Planly, the inventor, made 
his appearance and prepared to descend the stairs. He was 
tall, gaunt, and round-shouldered. A short, thin, faded blue 
camlet cloak hung from his shoulders, and partially concealed 
a seamed, smirched, and almost thread-bare suit of black, 
which was carefully buttoned up to the chin, perhaps solely 
to protect his breast from the cold, but, as no linen appeared 
above the rusty black silk cravat, perhaps, also, to screen a 
well-worn woollen shirt from sight. Perhaps ! we say, for 
there was a depth of speculation in those dark gray, cavemed 
eyes that forbade a measurement of motives by the little two- 
foot rule of social vanities and sentiments. A thick grizzly 
beard and mustache partially concealed the sunken cheeks 
and delicate mouth, and the well-rounded, but not very 
powerful jaw and chin. The nose, well enough in its way, 
was not a prominent feature ; not at all a powerful nose ; but 
above it, the forehead swelled into proportions truly striking. 
The immense breadth rather obscured the length. The per- 
ceptive and reflective organs seemed to be well balanced, but 
the organs of ideality, bursting out in great tables and plains 
of osseous development on either side, made and marked the 
character of the head. They suggested to Luther's mind the 
idea of being levered upward and outward by the same irre- 
sistible power that is upheaving the shores of Sweden, or the 
plateaus and mountain masses of Colorado and Nevada. 
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"Exactly," exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, to whom Luther 
was relating his adventures. " Undoubtedly the same power ; 
correlation of forces, you know, and all that. Now couldn't 
we devise some experiments to determine the exact propor- 
tion, say between the Catskills and that fellow's cerebellum ? " 

Mr. Planly took off his battered and napless hat in return 
to Luther's respectful salutation. 

A few scanty gray hairs covered the top of his head, which 
was quite flat, as if the organ of veneration had been cut off 
or driven in, leaving in fact a hollow that would almost have 
held water like the back of a prize ox. The mechanical 
inventor stood revealed. What could a man with such a 
shaped head do but worship the graven images, the cut and 
carved and hammered idols of his own fancy, and revel in the 
glorious mechanical possibilities of material nature. Not for 
him the reverential awe of authority, not for him an unhesitat- 
ing faith in dogma, not for him the meritorious abasement of 
self before the unknown and the unknowable. The dance of 
his imagination must be along the paths, or rather by-paths, 
of the practical and the actual ; his faith must necessarily be 
circumscribed and hampered by obedience to scientific 
methods and conclusions, and his soul, unlike many happier 
souls, inhabiting heads with an elevated apex, could not be 
upborne into the regions of religious mist upon the pious pin- 
ions of a devout metaphysic, but must necessarily wing its 
flights, guided by the dictates of a positive philosophy, along 
the less elevated, but still gorgeous and wonderful, hills 
and valleys, meads and gardens, of a material and objective 
creation. 

Mr. Planly returned Luther's salute, and together they 
descended the stairs. Both seemed struck with each other's 
appearance, and with reason, for there was much in both that 
would have attracted the eye of even a common observer. 
Of course, the conversation began with the inevitable subject 
— the range of the thermometer, and that New York topic par 
excellence — the state of the streets. 

Happy, happy denizen of the great Western metropolis ! 
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How thankful ought he to be for the crowning mercy of 
American life ! How grateful to a benign municipal govern- 
ment ought he ever to be for a topic of conversation not 
hackneyed like the weather, but always fresh and always 
present ! How proud ought he to be of his citizenship ! I 
am a Roman citizen ! Bah ! I am a citizen of New York ! a 
citizen of a city of patient people ! Talk not of Rome, or the 
rampant virtues of that vehement pagan race. Under similar 
circumstances of dust, mud, filth, rascality, and corruption, 
they would have risen in revolution, cut off the heads of their 
consuls, tried their tribunes and hanged them, and flogged 
their lictors with their own fasces 1 The Christian virtues, 
patience, humility, meekness ; the meritorious conditions of 
submission, long-suffering, and endurance of evil could never, 
then and there, have received that special and wonderful 
illustration which constitutes the real greatness and glory of 
New York. 

Mr. Planly expressed the opinion that, offensive as 
may be the dirt of the streets, both to eye and nose, the 
danger to health is small compared with that from the great 
laboratory of malific influences underlying the streets. " It is 
unquestionably the sewers," he said, "that are the great 
breeders and feeders of disease ; and there is no excuse for 
that, you know, so long as the trouble can be so easily 
remedied." 

" By the utilization of the sewerage and its conversion into 
fertilizing products ? " demanded Luther. 

" No," replied Mr. Planly. It will take, perhaps, a hun- 
dred years before New Yorkers get that amount of sanitary 
science knocked into them. Three generations at least must 
struggle along with poisonous gases, and the miasms of 
scarlet fever, cholera, and typhoid ; and hundreds of thousands 
of children, and adults as well, will have to be slaughtered 
before the people can rise to a sufficiently clear conception 
that the present disposal of sewerage is wicked and wasteful, 
as well as offensive, or be willing to submit to the great labor 
and expense of a complete change of system. No, my only 
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hope for the present generation is in a much simpler plan — 
one that has been tried and found to work admirably." 

" Where was that ? " demanded Luther. 

"In Killoam," replied Mr. Planly; and seeing Luther 
look a little blank he added, " the great capital of Frama- 
zugda — ^you will find an account of it in that veracious book 
of travels — Kaloolah. The plan consists in building towers or 
ventilating chimneys to the sewers. Here in New York," con- 
tinued Mr. Planly, "I suppose that from thirty to forty 
such towers — say two hundred feet high — ^would be enough. 
They would not cost much, especially when we consider the 
vast evil to be remedied, and that no system of plumbing 
that could be devised can, or if devised, will, frotn its expense 
and inconvenience, and the recklessness of individuals, 
make of our houses anything but poisonous death-dealing 
centres of disease. If expense is an objection, better build 
them in the roughest way, without ornamentation, like the 
draft chimneys of manufactories. Health first and beauty 
afterwards — a million of dollars would build the whole forty 
in a plain but effective style. Arrangements should be made 
for increasing the draft at will by burning gas within the 
chimney, and perhaps a design might be adopted for deod- 
orizing and purifying or destroying the effluvium in its pas- 
sage upward. But perhaps it would be well not to compli- 
cate the plan beyond the conceptive powers of the average 
municipal mind." 

" It seems as if it might be eff*ective," said Luther. 

"Seems! my dear Sir!" exclaimed Mr. Planly, catching 
Luther's arm and pulling him around the corner out of the 
way of the wind, which began to whistle keenly. " Seems ! 
why it has been done. Livingstone, I hope, will be able to tell 
us all about it when he gets home, for he must have visited 
Killoam. It can't fail. The elements of the calculation are all 
known — and I have gone over them myself In the first place, 
the awfiil evil to be overcome is admitted — next, the area of 
sewerage, amount of poison to be eliminated, area of ventilat- 
ing shafts — ^height of shaft, strength of up-draft, consequent 
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pressure outward and downward at all the orifices in our 
houses, where now the poisonous pressure is inward and up- 
ward, are all calculable." 

Mr. Planly had found a sympathetic listener, and his voice 
grew emphatic as the enthusaism of the inventor rose. He 
could have talked for an hour on the peak of an iceberg. 
Never mind the cold wind or a cold dinner. 

Luther began to think of the last, when a happy thought 
struck him — not that it required any great stretch of imagina- 
tion. It was simply one that is almost inconceivably natural and 
common to the New York mind. He thought that he would 
dive into a neighboring oyster-cellar and have a stew, and 
the suspicion crossed his mind that perhaps, if he asked Mr. 
Planly to join him, it might be an unusually proper and appro- 
priate thing to do. At any rate a double box-stew of splen- 
did East Rivers, unlimited coolslaa, and bread and butter, 
and a glass of creamy ale, did not appear in the least to inter- 
fere with the inventor's willingness to unfold a little more in 
detail his ideas of sanitary reform. 

Luther listened with interest The idea of extirpating at 
one swoop and at so little expense, and without interfering 
with any of the settled habits or prejudices of the community, 
so large a proportion of the causes of disease and consequent 
misery would have charms for a less enthusiastic and imagina- 
tive mind. Just to think of what could be done, and that 
almost immediately. Think of the thousands of lives that 
would be preserved. Think of the pains, the aches, the ailings, 
the blood-poisonings, the fevers and zymotic diseases of all 
kinds that would be prevented. Think of the doctor's bills that 
would be saved. Think of the almost universal blasphemy in 
attributing to the Divine Being the results of men's culpable 
ignorance and carelessness that would be forever suppressed 1 ' 
Why, the gain would be something tremendous in all its social 
consequences I 

" The world does move," said Mr. Planly, as he blandly 
accepted Luther's offer of a second glass of ale, "but oh, how 
slowly in the matter of social and sanitary reform. In a cen- 
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tury or two, people will look back to our times with somewhat 
of the same feelings with which we regard the old gare de 
teau system of Edinburgh and various Continental cities. 
They will wonder how we could have endured for a moment 
the thousand ills and miseries which will then no longer exist, 
but which we now absurdly suppose flesh to be necessarily 
heir to, and which we blindly dignify into visitations ojf 
God." 

" You wouldn't expect to abolish all diseases ? " demanded 
Luther. 

" Oh no ! only a large proportion of the most terrible. 
There would still remain diseases enough to do death's work, 
without keeping the old fellow waiting for old age. But I 
must say that I think it hardly possible to calculate how far 
or how wide a reform in this one thing might extend. Do 
you know," and here Mr. Planly, as his second mug of ale 
began to acquire a gentle inclination from the perpendicular, 
grew more and more confidential, " do you know that I believe 
that a great deal of the universal craving for stimulants of some 
kind is due to the depressing effect of miasmatic effluvia. 
Think of that ! If that is so, eh ? " 

" I see," said Luther. " It is admitted that there is not 
much use in attacking King Alcohol in front. You would 
turn his flank, and take him in the rear, and scatter his chief 
aUies." 

" Exactly." And Mr. Planly emphasized the expression 
by draining the last drop. 

The conversation rambled on for some little time. Mr. 
Planly explained his plan for improved ventilation of houses, 
and controlling the temperature — and especially for the pro- 
duction of cold. Every attention has been paid to heating 
houses, none to cooling — in our climate, almost as great a 
necessity as the other. Mr. Planly puUed out his pencil and 
rapidly illustrated the system of cooling on a grand scale by 
means of condensed air, led into the houses in tubes, so that 
any one could turn a stop-cock and flash as much cold air into 
his rooms as he pleased. Mr. Planly would have continued 
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the conversation indefinitely, but Luther, although very much 

interested, bethought himself of his studies, and finding that it 

was eight o'clock, made a movement from the table, from 

which the last cracker and the last shred of cold-cut cabbage 

had disappeared. 

Both of them expressing their obligations each to the 

other for an interesting hour, they parted with mutual promises 

of further and more intimate acquaintance. 

« « « « « 

At the corner of Broadway Luther bade Mr. Planly good- 
evening, and hurried around the block to his home in Bleecker 
Street He was late, but Miss Jones received him with a 
gracious smile, and a weak and cold cup of tea was the only 
penalty. No, not the only penalty, he was doomed to listen 
to a long discussion between Dr. Dronly and Mrs. Lasher as 
to whether Spiritualism was a voice from the angelic spheres, 
or whether it was simply a manifestation of the devil. Both"" 
agreed as to the facts. The thumps, jumps, kicks, table-dancing, 
spirit-faces, and floatings about, generally in darkened rooms, 
there could be no dispute about — but the explanation ! Ah 1 
then came a harmonic divergence — an agreement to disagree. 
Both repudiated as utterly absurd the psychic or odic force 
theory ; but, while Mrs. Lasher maintained that the wonderful 
phenomena were manifestations of departed spirits, the Doctor 
placed himself, as he said, squarely and firmly upon the bibli- 
cal record, and maintained that they were nothing more nor less 
than the doings of Satan himself. 

So you have been doing the gallant this evening," ex- 
claimed Mr. Whoppers. " Walking Broadway in the daytime 
with a widow on your arm ! Look out for the widows, Luther ; 
oh, you need not look so astonished. Rolf says that he met 
you with Madame Steignitz hanging on to you as lovingly as 
if she was your own grandmother. How did you pick her 
up?" 

" Pick her up ? well, that is just it ; she slipped down in 
the street and I picked her up. But how did Rolf know that 
her name was Madame Steignitz ; and who is Madame Steig- 
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nitz ? No disreputable character, I hope," said Luther, who 
began to think that perhaps he had made a mistake in making 
her acquaintance. 

" Well, Rolf knows her name because he is in the Bank, 
and he has frequently to look after her dividends. Nobody 
knows much about her, but there is no doubt that she is rich. 
Rolf says she owns rows of houses, has piles of bonds and 
mortgages, and oceans of bank-stock : manages it all herself, 
never spends or gives away a penny. But female misers are 
always freaky. They haven't the cold-blooded persistence of 
the male beast Who knows but that you have made a lucky 
find, in finding the old woman ; you may find your name in 
her will some day." 

" Pshaw ! Rolf is wrong. The old woman that I was help- 
ing is a poor old woman, miserably poor, but I think that I 
was lucky in falling in with her." And then Luther told 
Whoppers of Madame Steignitz's promise of daily lessons 
in French." 

" Whew ! " exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, " you green ones — 
you modest chaps, have a way of going it sometimes that leaves 
us old fellows far in the rear. Just look at it 1 You saunter 
up Broadway, caring for nothing or nobody, and this old 
Crassus or Croesus in petticoats tumbles into your arms. 
Pick her up! why I'd pick up a dozen of the ugliest old 
wealthy women in town ; pads, panniers, paint, bought teeth, 
store-hair and all, for half of your chance." 

Luther laughed and protested that he had no designs upon 
the old lady's purse, but that he meant to pick her brains of a 
little German and French. 

" When do you begin t " demanded Mr. Whoppers. 

" To-morrow evening I am to take my first lesson at eight 
o'clock." 

" No, you can't do that," replied Mr. Whoppers ; " you have 
made another engagement, or rather I have for you. I was 
up at the house in Waverley Place to-day, and it was intimated 
to me that my presence would be required to-morrow evening 
at a small party. As I don't figure on the light fantastic^ 
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except in the old-fashioned quadratics or the Virginia reel, 
I suppose I am asked to comer some old dowager and keep 
her quiet while her charge has the range of the rooms." 

" But what has lhat to do with me ? " demanded Luther. 

"Why you are invit^ too. I was told to ask you. It is 
an impromptu affair ; small and informal ; quite a family 
party ; ' no cards,' as they say in the wedding notices nowa- 
days ; swallow-tails of course, dress vest, pantaloons, and white 
neckties advisable, but rien de rigueur except light kids. 
Old Ledgeral told me to bring you up." 

" Well, I won't go," replied Luther. 

"Why not?" demanded Mr. Whoppers; "you are not 
a-going to cut up proud, are you ? Do you want papa to call 
upon you in a coach-and-four, and mamma to send Brown to 
you with her respectful compliments, in a monogrammed enve- 
lope a foot square ? Now I know that my invitation .comes 
from my Lord, and that my Lady just barely assents, but what 
do I care? There is always a choice of Green Seal or Roe- 
derer, and as to the chicken salad, old Joseph makes it him- 
self. You think you have been neglected because you have 
been now more than a year in the store, and haven't as yet been 
invited up-town to dinner half a-dozen times. Don't make a 
fool of yourself 1 What would you think of a fellow who should 
refuse to take a stroll in the Hesperides, or even to look into 
the garden gates, because the golden apples hang above reach, 
and old Cerberus won't allow a ladder ? I have half a mind 
not to tell you something." 

"Well, keep it to yourself then," replied Luther ; "but 
don't mistake me or think me such a fool as to expect or 
desire any attentions that my position don't warrant. I know 
what I am, a poor devil of a clerk ; but I am better off than I 
was two years ago — I have advanced a step or two, and you 
know ce tCest que le premier pas qui coiXie, I've had my salary 
raised, and that hundred dollars you gave me for my scrib- 
blings I've stored away in the Savings Bank. I've got my 
foot upon the shore of that silver sea, or that golden gulf, you 
are eternally talking about. I don't care which it is. If it's a 
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silver sea, I am going to build a boat of bank-notes and sail 
over it ; if it's a golden gulf, I'll be hanged if I don't bridge it 
or jump it ; but, until I do, you musn't suppose I am going to 
wriggle myself into the attentions of society, or to feel hurt 
because I don't receive them. If your friend, the great sexton 
of Grace Church, should offer to put me upon his list of salta- 
tory availables to-morrow, I should refuse ; but I don't think 
it is pride." 

" Well, what do you call it then ? " 

" I call it self-respect" 

" Bah ! how does self-respect prevent your going with me 
to-morrow night ? " 

" In this way : a verbal invitation, through you from the 
master of the house, does not indicate in any way the slightest 
desire for my presence on the part of the only persons whose 
wishes I care to consult" 

"Now I'll be hanged!" exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, "if I 
havn't half a mind not to tell you." 

"Tell me what?" 

"Why that Miss Helen followed me into the hall, and 
said, 'Tell Mr. Lansdale that Aunt Shippen sends him a 
special invitation, and that we shall all be happy to see him ; 
there's going to be very few of sister's set here : only a dozen 
of my friends and some old folks. Tell him he must come.' 
Now you are not going to refuse such an invitation as that, 
are you ? If you do, all I can say is that you're a confounded 
impracticable prig." 

" Well that alters the case," replied Luther, " but I am 
afraid I shall not cut much of a figure ; you know I am entirely 
green yet" 

" That is just the point ; don't try to cut any figure at all, 
and you will do well enough. If we had time, I'd make Ham- 
ilton Boggs give you some lessons. Boggs is under obligations 
10 me. I've attacked him more than a dozen times in the 
Universe, I've called him a contemptible sprig of fashion 
three times. Three times I have informed him personally 
that high birth and breeding furnish no excuse for brutal and 
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overbearing manners to common people; and three times, 
lately, I have denounced him as a bloated aristocrat In 
return he has given me a good deal of fashionable news ; and 
two dinners at Delmonico's ; but he hasn*t half paid me. If 
we had time, I know he would give you any instructions. I 
don't mean in the way of manners. You are all right there ; 
but a little information as to the lay of the land, and who's 
who, and all that. No matter, however, I can tell you all that 
is necessary. I can show you all the styles. The verdant and 
the slightly sentimental will do in this case. You can grin 
and say nothing at all, if you choose, or you can bow and say, 

* I hope I have the pleasure of seeing Miss Thompson well 
this evening — ^but, I need not ask,' and then grin as if you 
were going to add, * she is looking so charming.' But that 
kind of thing won't do in some cases. You might get a put- 
back as Jules Rodgers did when he made the same speech to 
Tilly Dusenbury : * Bright as a button and real solid silver, 
I declare ; but I must tell you, confidentially, that I can't 
accept it, for ever since the income tax papa won't let us use 
anything but electro-plate.' 

" Boggs tells about her dancing with the Prince. Tilly 
belongs to the Pushton set, and so she was to dance with the 
Prince, and the best birth, breeding and refinement of society 
had to stand back and kotou from a decent distance. After 
the dance the Hon. Mr. Flickerson came up to her with his 

* Aw, aw, Miss Dusenbury, how do you find his Royal High- 
ness as a partner? ' * Jolly ; a perfect pet ; a real broth of a 
boy; especially after I had given him a little instruction.' 
' Aw, aw, how extraordinary.' * Yes, I told his Royal High- 
ness to waist me up a little higher, shorten his grip, and 
lengthen his stride ; which he did, and away we went like 
birds.' * God bless me ! how very extraordinary I ' and the 
Hon. Mr. Flickerson had to seize a glass of champagne to 
keep from fainting away on the spot However, to-mor- 
row you won't have to do with any of the real fast ones — 
mostly young fillies, quiet and untrained. You can seldom or 
never get a two-forty gait out of a girl under twenty-five. 
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There are, it is true, some rare exceptions. There is Minnie 
Yadkins, for instance. . She began to show both speed and 
bottom at eighteen." 

" And what is her rate now," laughingly demanded 
Luther. 

" Well, I have not had lately an opportunity to time her, 
but I rather guess she can't be beat. She's about as fast as 
they make 'em nowadays. She don't care what she says or 
does, or how she says and does it, and in the matter of chaff 
she can beat a steam threshing-machine any day. I'll tell 
you what, you had not better give her any of your * sass.' 
She'd deluge you with the latest and most fashionable slang. 
The last time I was standing beside her at a party, young 
Davy Spoons, just out, came up to her, simpering and bow- 
ing, and said, * May I have the felicity of complimenting Miss 
Yadkins upon her exquisite toilet this evening, and of hoping 
that she will honor me with a turn or two ? ' * Well, bully for 
you, little David,' she exclaimed, with a laugh, and tapping 
him with her fan, ' I don't know but you may sling me round 
a few times. But stop, let me see,' she said, looking at her 
tablets, 'ah! yes, I have promised the next heat to Waltie 
Von Twill ; but I guess I'll let him slide.' ' Oh, I don't wish 
to interfere with anybody,' began Spoons. *0h, bother! 
never mind,' she interrupted, * Waltie will keep, especially if 
you put a little ice upon him once in a while.' And all this 
with a certain grace of manner and tone that takes it quite 
out of the plane of low-life vulgarity, and elevates it into the 
highest regions of social inanity and indecency." 

" Do you mean to tell me," exclaimed Luther, his face 
ablaze with indignation, " that the highest class of society is 
composed of such as your Miss Yadkinses and Miss Dusen- 
burys?" 

" Dame^ as the French say, I don't know that the Misses 
Yadkins abound, but they exist, and the tendency is to make 
more of them. Demand and supply, you know. When you 
wanted a two-forty horse you got him ; and now there are five 
hundred of them right here in New York, and a dozen or two 
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that can turn a mile in two-twenty. However, you won't 
meet any of the flyers to-morrow night ; or if you should you 
won't see anything very fast ; the aura of the Ledgeral set 
is not favorable to any marked exhibitions of speed. 
Besides, you are too green yet to readily distinguish pace and 
action, even if you should meet 'em. But you'll go to-morrow 
night?" 

« Perhaps." 

Luther was glad to be alone. He had enough of Mr. 
Whoppers' conversation for the time. He did not always 
like its tone, and this evening it was particularly jarring and 
discordant. He had no great confidence in Mr. Whoppers' 
knowledge of the highest phases of society, and he didn't 
really believe a word about fast girls and coarse snobs, and 
ill-bred, ignorant, dowdy fashionables, and all that cant and 
slang of the envious, ignoble vulgar. He felt quite confident 
that the highest fashion embraced nothing but the highest 
culture, the utmost refinement of mind and heart, the perfec- 
tion of manners, the last ultimate attainments of grace, 
beauty, amiability, and wit. If it didn't, what was the use of 
having any distinctions in society at all ? Isn't "society" — 
that is, society that pretends to be " society " par excellence — 
founded as much upon the concessions of the many as upon 
the assumptions of the few : and are people such downright 
donkeys as to stand a tyranny that is nothing if not noble ? 
Impossible ! Isn't it well known that the sole motive, the 
only justification, the veritable raison (Pttre of an exclusive 
fashionable set, is the cultivation of a certain quiet elegance 
of manner — a certain grace of conversation — a certain refine- 
ment of mind and heart ? And all this not so much for its 
own pleasure and improvement as for an example and a 
c6unterpoise to the boorishness of common people, and as 
the guardian of the sacred traditions of culture and of all 
mental and moral sweetness ? Bah ! he wouldn't believe a 
word of Whoppers' talk ; but he resolved to learn the true 
state of the case some day from his own observation. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Whoppers he had attended 
12 
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two or three public balls, and had made one of a small party 
at the house of a distinguished public functionary and poli- 
tician in Madison Avenue. At this last there were splendid 
apartments filled with the most costly furniture, and decora- 
ted in the style of the newest splendor. And why not ? 
Did it not all come out of the public pockets of one of the 
richest cities in the world ? There was any amount of dress, 
jewels, and good looks ; the music was exquisite ; the cham- 
pagne veritable; the pdth de foie and terrapin unquestion- 
able ; the spun sugar magnificent. The centre piece was an 
elaborate representation of the new City Hall ; and all 
around the border of the table was a most delicately curved 
and interlaced chain of horse-railroads, street-sewers, and 
grand half-graded boulevards. It was all beautiful, artistic, 
splendid, but there was a yahooistic touch and tone with it 
all that went right to Luther's heart. He felt that he was 
not even at the portals of genuine, elevated, cultivated fash- 
ion. His instinctive refinement was so shocked that he point- 
blank refused to go with Mr. Whoppers to a similar enter- 
tainment where it was expected there would be several Con- 
gressmen and their families ; two or three of the Chiefs of 
Tammany; one of the most distinguished members of the 
Board of Supervisors, who had made an immense fortune ; 
and a contractor for odd Corporation jobs, worth his five 
millions ; with any quantity of Aldermanic millionaires. 

" Well, I must admit," said Mr. Whoppers, who was urg- 
ing Luther to go, "it is not exactly the creme de la cr^me^ but 
let me tell you, that is a fluid not quite so easy in all cases to 
get." 

"Well, if I can't get cream," returned Luther, "that is 
no reason why I should drink swill milk, is it? No, I'll 
wait." 

" Well, you may have to wait until the cows come home." 

" I will ; and I'll be in no hurry for the first milking either. 
I'll wait for the strippings." 

Luther felt a pang of regret at having to break his first 
engagement with Madame Steignitz ; but how could he refuse 
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an invitation from Miss Helen Ledgeral ? True, her image 
had somewhat paled in the past two years, during which he 
had only seen her at church and half-a-dozen times in the 
street, and generally then only to bow to her. In fact it 
mighi have faded away like a morning cloud in the full glare 
of day into the dimmest and remotest regions of fancy had it 
not been for Mr. Whoppers. He very innocently acted as a 
go-between, and by his occasional remarks and his frequent 
items of up-town news kept up the interest. Like a busy 
humble-bee buzzing from flower to flower in a clover-field, 
and ignorant of the important part he is playing in the fructifi- 
cation of the plant ; so the editor fluttered back and forth, 
utterly unaware of the little germs of passion he was carrying. 

With Helen the feeling of profound interest in the young 
man had grown rather than decreased — and she was perfectly 
ready to avow it. Why shouldn't she ? What more natural ? 
Wasn't he her proteg^ — didn't she make him what he is ? 
Wasn't he, as almost head clerk, and a rapidly rising young man, 
jpurely her own creation ? And how nicely he had repaid her ! 
how fully he had justified her recommendation I Why, even 
her father had mentioned him more than once with commen- 
dation, and Uncle Shippen had said that he believed that he 
was a great deal better than most young men. 

Luther, of course, couldn't know all this. He had thought 
of himself as quite forgotten, and he had begun to think of 
her as one that must soon inevitably vanish from his vision, 
and to wonder whether, when he too had crossed the silver 
sea or jumped the golden gulf, he should find anything half as 
fair on the other side. But now — ^well he should see her ; 
speak to her perhaps ; dance with her perhaps ; hold her 
delicate hand in his perhaps ; and — that is, if mamma allowed 
round dances — clasp her flexile waist ; cushion her head on 
his shoulder ; feel her soft breath on his cheek ; and reel, 
whirl, fly away up into the most distant nebulous regions of 
the surrounding heaven. He hastily scribbled a note of ex- 
cuse to Madame Steignitz to be delivered in the morning, and 
jumped into his knobby corn-husk bed. 



CHAPTER X. 



A Small Party — Luther's First Experience — The Meeting — Helen and 
Luther — ^Aunt Shippen — Drawing-Room Talk — Whoppers' Advice 
— New York Aristocrat — The Dance Begins. 

npHERE are going to be more people than I thought," 
said Mr. Whoppers, as he and Luther ascended 
the marble steps in Washington Square, and heard the 
announcement "Gentlemen, second floor front." "Well, 
that is all the better for you ; you won't feel quite so much 
as if everybody was looking at you. Ah ! Joseph, how do 
you do ? IVe got a bone to pick with you." 
" A bone, sar ! " grinned Joseph. 

"Yes, a big one: why did you tell me that there was to 
be no party to-night — ^half-a-dozen pecfple or so ? " 

"Well, sah, I tell de truf ; 'taint no party, only a little 
gatherem ; most 'specially ob de young folks — ^purty much all 
in de firm or de family. You don't see no Mister Brown out- 
side de door, do you? I've got de supum version ob de 
whole ting myself" 

" You're right Joseph," laughed Mr. Whoppers, as he and 
Luther ascended to the dressing-room. " No Brown ; no 
party. You ought to know Brown. He's a New York insti- 
tution of the biggest kind. I don't know, for a certainty, but 
I don't believe they have got such a thing in all London or 
Paris. They may have Joneses and Fergusons and Jenkins* 
es ; they may even have Browns, but I don't believe they have 
got a Brown. Our Brown is the embodiment of an immense 
amount of social force. He is a power; an authority; a 
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law ; an imposing and ponderous expression of fashion. He 
has no rivals. There are other men who can be hired to dis- 
tribute cards ; superintend the arrivals ; call and direct coach- 
men ; and all that kind of thing ; but it is well known to all 
your acquaintances that you employ them only because you 
can't get Brown. Your ball or party minus Brown only signi- 
fies that the ultra fashionable Mrs. De Bellevert, or Mrs. Van 
Twiller, is giving a ball or party at the same time. You must 
know Brown. He's a friend of mine; I'll introduce you 
some time. Come, hurry on your kids, and let us go down : 
you feel a little shy ? well, of course you do, I wouldn't give 
two cents for a young fellow in your circumstances who 
didn't." 

" Well, I'd give a good deal more than two cents for a 
little of your modest assurance," said Luther. 

" Bah ! never you fear. It's just like public speaking ; the 
man who don't hesitate and boggle and break down the first 
time he tries speaking in public will never make an orator ; 
so the young man, or woman either, who is not a little shy at 
first going into company will never have good manners. An 
absence of shyness indicates an absence of imagination and 
sensibility, without which manner may be passable, but sel- 
dom downright pleasing, much less perfect. I was shy myself 
once, but I have almost forgotten the time when ; so, courage I 
follow me, and where you see my white plume wave, dash 
into the heady current of the fight — into the thick of the 
melee ; where bright eyes are flashing and sweet voices ring- 
ing ; and frizzetts and chignons bowing and bending ; and 
fair bosoms heaving ; and all the batteries of beauty playing ; 
and champagne flowing like water ; and chicken-salad and 
oysters hurtling around in the most deadly volleys ; and if 
you don't find me bearing myself bravely, then never be your 
oriflamme again the helmet of Navarre, nevar I nevar 1 * Oh 
no, we nevar mention her I ' " Mr. Whoppers chuckled heart- 
ily as he descended the stairs. "I would give a dollar," he 
exclaimed to Luther, " to have had old Ledgeral hear that. 
He squirms at a pun, or a quotation, or a quibble of any kind 
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as if you'd stuck a pin in him. However, I'll contrive to give 
him a prick or two before I get through ; I'll pay him off for 
his condescension in asking me to-night." 

Joseph threw open the door as they crossed the hall, and 
announced their names in a loud and distinct tone, and the 
next moment Luther stood bowing and blushing before the 
ladies of the house. 

The stereot)rped smile of Mrs. L^dgeral expanded into 
an expression of mingled surprise and pleasure as her eyes 
fell upon Luther's glowing face. She graciously extended her 
hand ; murmured a few words of welcome ; and Luther felt 
himself wafted onward by a gentle impulse into the room. 

He drew himself up by one of the pilasters of the folding- 
door and looked around. There were not more than two or 
three dozen of people in the room, but there were more coming 
in, and to Luther's apprehension there was to be quite a 
crowd. Not that it made any difference to him how many 
there were, but everybody, so far, seemed to know eyerybody, 
while he knew nobody, and the sense of social nonentity is so 
much enhanced in a large assembly. Besides, if there were 
to be so many people, he might miss the only object he had 
in coming. Where was she ? what had become of her ? 
There was Miss Ledgeral, who had not even condescended to 
look at him when he entered the room. He knew her from 
the resemblance, and, besides, he had seen her several times 
in the street, but — 

" Mr. Lansdale has not forgotten me, I hope," said a low, 
softly-modulated voice at his side. 

Luther turned. Great heavens, what a vision met his 
eyes ! A full-grown and in every way quite a perfect young 
woman ! Lithe, but not lathy ; somewhat on the willow pat- 
tern, as becomes a very young woman ; but with a waist as 
unlike that of a wasp as is the waist of Venus herself; no com- 
pression preventing all activity of digestion and nutrition, and 
hampering the movements of lungs and heart ; no paintings or 
pencillings or dyeings or powderings or paddings ; no artificial 
cotton-wool developments ; no— well there is no necessity of 
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enumerating all that there was not; inasmuch as Luther's 
knowledge on such subjects was limited, and no young man is 
supposed to be able to understand means and appliances ; he 
can only recognize results. He saw the smooth, elastic, well- 
nourished skin, and caught the under-flash of the deep but 
delicate flesh-tints that painters find it so hard to reproduce. 
No thin, shiny, pink-and-white cuticular prettinesses ; but the 
delicate bloom of a Marguerite, toned by the deep tints that 
on Raphael's brush touched the cheeks and bosom of the For- 
narina. He saw the red, ripe lips, slightly parted, and throwing 
their roseate shadows upon two gleaming rows of Hygeia's 
white-coated guards — those best indices of a sound constitu- 
tion and a good digestion — ^that no dentist's hand would have 
dared, in their perfectness, to imitate. He saw and looked 
away down into the large liquid lustrous gray eyes that seemed 
almosj; black in the deep shadows of their long lashes, — eyes 
full of an expression half melancholy, half joyous ; an intoxica- 
ting mixture of tenderness and archness, — eyes that seemed 
to open and envelop the person they fell upon with a misty 
and perfumed mantle of love and mirth, — eyes like portals to 
some beautiful palace with a thousand little devils, serious and 
funny, pathetic and comic, struggling with each other for 
egress, — not at all ox eyes, or gazelle eyes, or any other kind 
of animal's eyes. They were eyes that without any further 
ungainly straining after similes can best be described by 
noting one of their effects : there was not an old, bald-headed, 
gray-bearded sinner in society who did not silently thank God 
every time they fell upon him. 

" You have not quite forgotten me ? " she said, extending 
her hand. 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed Luther, as he shyly touched the tips 
of her little fingers. " How could I ? that is, I hope, that — 
that you could not think it possible, — ^but," he added, recover- 
ing by a mighty effort from his embarrassment, " if I had, I 
don't know that I should have been wholly to blame. It has 
been so very long since I have seen you, and you have changed 
so much." 
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" For the better, I hope," she answered, with a little bend 
of the head and an arch sparkle of the eye ; " but you need not 
reply, I know the formula ; I hear it often enough, and I am 
not fishing for a compliment." 

" No, it would hardly be worth while to make a cast when 
you have only to dip your hand in and select the finest from 
the whole school." 

" Well, that is a metaphor," laughed Helen, " that not every 
young lady could comprehend. But luckily for me we have a 
trout-stream on our place on Long Island ; so I can, at the 
same time, understand the figure, and feel grateful for the com- 
pliment." Helen made a little mock curtesy and laughed 
merrily,, but her big eyes dropped for a moment beneath 
Luther's ardent gaze. " But it is really," she continued, " a 
long time since we last met, and I see that time has not stood 
still with you either." 

" Not stood still exactly. He has been somewhat of a 
laggard," said Luther, " but I can't complain, as to-night ' he 
brings in his revenges.' " 

" Well, I won't be quite so malicious, or so out of the fash- 
ion, as to quote Shakespeare back at you and say, * time hath 
transfixed the flourish set on youth,' but really you have 
changed very much." 

" For the better, I hardly dare to hope, in the eyes of Miss 
Helen Ledgeral." 

" Now you are fishing for a compliment, but you shan't 
catch it at the first throw ; I was only going to say that when I 
persuaded Aunt Shippen to send you an invitation I hardly 
expected to see such an old gentleman." 

" * Old, but with eye and ear full sensed as yet 
To all her matchless beauty, grace, and wit/ " 

murmured Luther in a low tone, but giving emphasis to the 
quotation by a glance of intense, eager admiration. 

" Aunt Shippen's beauty, grace, and wit ! well, I will tell 
her the compliment," laughed Helen ; but notwithstanding her 
brave and mocking tone, her cheeks flushed and her eyes were 
cast down for a moment — she felt a little confiised, a little bit 
9 
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flurried, but certainly not displeased. Here was something in 
looks, tone, and manner evidently quite new, — so different 
from the nonchalance of Mr. Boggs ; the unutterable common- 
place of Jencks Jones ; or the slang and downright stupidity 
of Billy Dugan and Bob Yadkins ; something evidently very 
verdant, unsophisticated and unfashionable ; ridiculous even, 
— the idea of quoting Shakespeare! but something fresh 
and fragrant ; something that seemed to speak of green fields 
and pastures new beyond the palings of Washington Square ; 
something that produced an expanding sensation in and about 
the regioil of the aorta or the arteria innominata like an occa- 
sional line of Tennyson or Longfellow. 

We mention these large blood-vessels to avoid saying heart, 
as the heart has been pretty well played out in society in these 
days ; and we ought perhaps to beg pardon for a strong odor of 
"shop." But what is the use of writing M. D. to one's name, 
if, after the letters have wholly lost all dignity, they should not 
confer at least the poor privilege of being once in a while a 
little technical and anatomical ? 

Helen felt herself being infolded and wrapped up in an 
atmosphere or influence of tender but impassioned solicitation, 
and, for the first time, she felt an inkling of that mysterious 
sensation, a yearning to yield. Suddenly she looked up with 
a laugh. 

" Come, Mr. Lansdale," she said," this will never do ; quot- 
ing poetry in the drawing-room is against the rules. Listen to 
the conversation going on around us ; and if you hear anything 
poetical, or witty, or clever, I'll let you quote the whole of 
your commonplace book to me some time. Come, I want to 
introduce you to Aunt Shippen. It seems Uncle Shippen 
has taken quite a liking to you." 

" To me ! " said Luther ; " why, often as I have seen him in 
the counting-room, he never spoke five words to me." 

"That's just like Uncle Shippen. He doesn't say much, 
but he keeps up a tremendous thinking. Haven't you been 
promoted lately?" 

" Yes ; I was custom-house clerk ; looked after all the 
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entries, and hurried up and helped the custom-house brokers 
and store-keepers. The other day, Mr. Gainsby said that he 
had noticed I spent a good deal of my spare time in studying 
the samples and the price-currents ; and he wanted to know 
if I thought I could undertake to fulfil a portion of the buying 
orders. I told him that I would do my best ; so J at once 
mounted into a very pleasant position — mostly out-door work, 
and when I am through with my day's duties I am through 
with them, — no lingering office work ; and when business is 
slack I have a good deal of time to myself." 

" You may depend upon it that was Uncle Shippen," said 
Helen. " He is a special partner, you know, and he don't have 
anything to do with the business. 'Tisn't right, you know, and 
I believe the law won't let him ; but he knows all about the 
clerks, and anything he recommends will be done. He told 
Aunt Shippen to ask you up here to-night. I was proposing 
to her to send you an invitation, and he said * Do so, my dear ; 
he looks as if he inherited a large share of the principle of 
longevity.' " 

" The principle of longevity ! " exclaimed Luther, with a 
look and tone of extreme puzzlement. 

" That's the phrase," laughed Helen ; " Uncle Shippen has 
it in his mouth very often. You must know he is a great phi- 
losopher and reformer ; but he don't believe in any of the 
reforms that are advocated nowadays. He says that the true 
reform is a reform of the physical constitution of man." 

" A good idea," said Luther ; " but I don't see how it can 
be carried out" 

" Nor I either," replied Helen ; " but I hear uncle talk 
a great deal about cultivating the principle of longevity. Did 
you ever have a relative that lived to be very old ? " 

" Yes, my mother's grandfather lived to a hundred and six." 

" A hundred and six ! Well, your fortune is made with 
Uncle Shippen. I wonder if he could have heard about your 
great-grandfather. Did you ever tell any one about him 
lately?" 

" Nobody but Mr. Whoppers. I told him the story one 
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day. I don't know why, for the story is not very creditable 
or entertaining, but it is true, and, when a boy, I always fan- 
cied there was something funny in it." 

" Nothing wrong, I'm sure," said Helen. " I couldn't be- 
lieve anything wrong of a man who had lived to be over a 
hundred. He must have had a clear conscience." 

" Oh, his conscience was clear enough," replied Luther, 
"but his habits were not the very best. He was a little red- 
headed Scotchman, and was very fond of his glass, so much 
so that during the last half of his long life he was never 
known to go to bed 'entirely sober.' That was my mother's 
phrase for his infirmity, but I believe they had to put him to 
bed every night quite tipsy. He, however, never thought 
himself intemperate, but rather prided himself upon his regu- 
lar habits. The best of men, however, will yield to tempta- 
tion some time or other, if they live long enough ; and one 
night, after he had turned his hundredth year, he forgot him- 
self, and drank so much that he could not find his way home. 
It was the coldest night of a cold winter, and the old gentle- 
man was compelled to sleep out in the snow and ice, on the 
banks of the Hudson, a mile or two from home. The next 
morning they found him frozen stark and stiff, but with hot 
blankets outside, and hot whiskey within, he gradually thawed 
out, and went to bed that night as jolly as ever. Six years 
more of regular habits proved that he had not suffered much 
from the exposure." 

" Well ! " exclaimed Helen, " that is the very story I 
heard Mr. Whoppers telling Uncle Shippen, and that, you 
may depend upon it, is the real reason for your promotion." 

" That is too bad in you, Miss Ledgeral. I did not think 
you would be so unkind. You not only refuse me a compli- 
ment which you accuse me of fishing for, but you cut away 
the ground of a compliment that I was paying myself. I 
supposed that my promotion was due to an exhibition of my 
own virtues, and you make it out that it is all due to the vir- 
tues of my ancestors. But any way, I am rejoiced to have so 
much more time for study and amusement." 
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" And is writing verses a study or an amusement ? " 
Luther colored at the imputation. 

" Ah, don't be surprised or frightened. I shan't proclaim 
your literary sins. I received a copy of verses with some 
flowers that I put to your credit, although there was no 
name." 

" And have you nothing to give me in return ? " demanded 
Luther. "Mr. Whoppers tells me that you write poetry, 
too." 

" No, no, I don't pretend to write poetry. I just made 
some rh)niies the other day, and Mr. Whoppers teased me to 
let him see them." 

" And is Mr. Whoppers to be more favored than I ? " 

" Oh, I am afraid of you — ^you are such an old experienced 
poet Mr. Whoppers showed me some verses that he pub- 
lished in the Universe^ beginning — 

' With counters — not with coin, ah ! lady, know, 
I've ever played love's game with cautious art, 
But reckless now, on one mad desperate throw, 
I've ventured all the treasures of my heart.' 

He wouldn't tell me who was the author, but I was sure it 
was you." 

"And why sure?" demanded Luther. "Because you 
thought they expressed sentiments exactly fitting my own 
case ? " 

" Oh, no ! " replied Helen, laughing and blushing. " I did 
not suppose you such an experienced gallant. If written in 
earnest I should think they would imply a man twice your 
age, and one who had been in love half-a-dozen times ; but I 
know how often poets indulge in imaginary trials and 
troubles. Mr. Whoppers tells me that you have been writ- 
ing some verses about Imma and Englehard. Do you think it 
really was true that she carried her lover across the fresh 
fallen snow, in the court-yard at Aix-la-Chapelle, with Charle- 
magne looking down upon her ? I should like to see your 
version of the story. I suppose Mr. Whoppers will publish 
them?? 
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" Nothing will give me greater delight than to send them 
to you, if you will permit me, except perhaps one thing." 
" And what is that ? " 

" That you will let me see some of your verses." 

" I tell you that I am afraid. I never show what I write 
to anybody ; only just that once to Mr. Whoppers, and then 
he laughed at me." 

" You'll find me a much more sympathetic critic." 

"Will you tell me just what you think of them ? " 

" I will, truly." 

"Well, then." 

" When shall I get them ? now ? Yes, yes, this evening ! " 

" Oh, pshaw ! we must go now. What will Aunt Shippen 
say ? She told me to bring you up and introduce you. We 
are going to dance in a few minutes." 

" I hope I am to have the honor and the pleasure of 
your hand." 

" Yes, once." 

"Only once?" 

" Well then, twice. I have saved a quadrille and a galop 
for you, but I am going to introduce you to two or three very 
nice girls, for the other dances ; see that you dance and talk 
and flirt your best now. They are very good girls ; just from 
boarding-school, and they are a little exigeantes; no boy's play 
will suit them." 

" But, Miss Ledgeral, you frighten me ; I am afraid I 
shall not do honor to your presentation. There's Mr. Boggs ; 
I see him over there talking to your sister. He is more com- 
petent, I should think, from what I have heard Mr. Whoppers 
say of him, to play the gallant to such formidable young 
ladies. Permit me to decline — " 

" No, no ; Mr. Boggs is too grand a being for us girls. 
But first we'll go to Aunt Shippen." 

Helen took Luther s arm, and led the way into the back 
room. 

Mr. Whoppers stopped them for a moment, and after jest- 
ingly making his compliments to the young lady, whispered 
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in Luther's ear — " Take care, young one, you are going the 
pace a little too fast ; you'll have the eyes of all in the room 
on you if you let the spoons stick out at every wink of your 
eye^—poco poco^ as we say in Spain ; there now, don't flush 
up like a young turkey-cock. Recollect this is a round game ; 
papa and mamma and half-a-dozen others have got a hand 
in it, and you can't go it alone." 

Mr. Whoppers glided off — bowing and smiling and shak- 
ing hands. A desperate fellow in the hand-shaking line was 
the editor of the Universe, 

" I'd like to give him one good clip under the ear," mur- 
mured Luther to himself : the schoolboy's phrase for a sud- 
den, severe, and deserved punishment almost flashing out 
into an audible threat The next moment he was making 

his bow to Aunt Shippen. 

***** 

Aunt Shippen, nee Van Scoutenhom, was a bom aristo- 
crat, and she looked like it, — not like the aristocrat of 
the modern novel, but like the aristocrat of actual society, 
here, or in the noble circles of European society. She 
was not quite so fat and ungainly in figure as the Duch- 
ess of Grasston, or as the Hon. Mrs. Lowdingtop ; she had 
not such big hands and splay feet as the Countess of Dree- 
lincourt : she had not such a rough and parchmenty skin as 
the Princess of Moestricht ; she had not such a coarse voice, 
half snuffle and half screech, as Madame La Baronne de la 
Roche Gammon, but she was nevertheless a bom aristocrat. 

She could count back her ancestors seven or eight gene- 
rations, to the days of Walter Von Twiller ; and the line, like 
other lines, had had its mutations. The beginning was per- 
haps involved in a little obscurity. Dubious mmor spoke of 
a decaying cooper's shop near the Visch Markt, in Old Am- 
sterdam, and then of its vigorous offshoot near the Vli Markt 
in the New. Be that as it may, the adventurous cadet of the 
adz and hoop-pole soon erected his staff or staves to some 
purpose. He married a Ten Broeck ; and the one-legged 
hero of Curayoa, — the illustrious Captain-General of all the 
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Dutch transatlantic provinces — Peter Stuyvesant, upon his 
arrival, found a Van Scoutenhom a foremost burgher; a 
member of the council ; an official of weight and substance ; 
a man of bigger nether garments, longer pipes, and more 
schnapps than any other in New Amsterdam. Altogether a 
right-worshipful, and weighty man ; and his wife and daugh- 
ters leaders in the very van of fashionable life. 

You see the point here ? It is all the same as when some 
Coulthorp goes right back beyond the days of William and 
Harold to the time of Agricola, and calling the roll of Cen- 
turions, fastens upon the veritable Coultatus who started his 
line ; or like some of those happy souls who can throw the 
doomsday survey aside, and point to the very grounds tilled 
by their great-grandfathers in the time of Canute, or out of 
which they were hustled during the troubles of the Heptar- 
chy. Talk of the Conquest! Pshaw! that is very, very 
modem. Curiosity once induced some genealogical inquiries 
in Normandy as to one of the adventurous seigneurs who vis- 
ited England under the auspices of William. " Yes, I recol- 
lect," said our venerable informant, a citizen of Caen, "that 
a cadet did accompany the Conqueror. His name is upon 
the monument erected not many years ago in commemora- 
tion of the expedition, but I have never kept the run of that 
younger branch of the family. You see we go directly back 
beyond Rollo, and not being compelled to stop at the time 
of the great duke and English king, I have never thought 
to make any inquiry about our English collaterals." 

In this way the Van Scoutenhorns dated back beyond the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of New Amsterdam, beyond the gov- 
ernorship of Peter the Testy, into the autocthonic times of 
Walter the Doubter. Then came the Conquest — the great 
Peter retired in sulky dignity to his bowerie, and then and 
there planted the famous pear-tree in whose shadows have 
rested his descendants to the present day. The Van Scout- 
enhorns remained active traders and good subjects under 
the English dynasty, but, in the third or fourth generation, 
misfortune came and pushed the family down from the glories 
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of a big brick trading and dwelling-house in Coenties Slip to 
a small market-garden away out of town. But, in the time of 
Mrs. Shippen's grandfather, there was again a change. The 
city grew and grew, and with insatiate fury overleaping all 
presupposed bounds, gobbled up the garden grounds of the 
Van Scoutenhoms and turned them into a beautiful and 
easily digested mass of twenty-five foot lots. The yield was 
tremendous ; garden " sass " was nowhere ; early radishes 
and green peas got their go-by ; and the different families of 
the Tuberosa — Solanum and Lycopersicum — ^bloomed no 
longer ; no not even in the memory of a Van Scoutenhom. 

Miss Van Scoutenhorn was a belle and a beauty after her 
kind, and as she had some money, it was somewhat surprising 
to her friends that she should step a little out of her set to 
marry young Shippen. But she knew what she was about 
She was not, perhaps, desperately in love, but the liking was 
sufficiently strong and mutual. What cared she what society 
said ? She'd let society know that she'd do as she pleased ; 
she'd walk over it and through it, and make it get down on its 
knees to any man whose name she should see fit to adopt 
She felt her position; and she knew her powers of attack 
when supported by the inexhaustible affluence which the vig- 
orous and rising merchant was sure to attain. 

Van Amburg entering the den of wild animals with a heavy 
iron bar close at hand in case of any outburst of fury, was a 
favorite figure of hers. " It is not alone the iron rod that is 
necessary in such a case," she used to say ; " he must have an 
iron heart and muscles of steel ; and so in going among the 
bears and lions and jackals of society you must have a big bar 
of gold, and the will and the strength and the skill to use it ; 
swing it deftly and whack away right and left stoutly, and you 
can make the wild beasts dance to any tune you please." 

One thing was wanting to Mrs. Shippen's happiness ; she 
had no children. And this had led to her seizing upon and 
almost wholly appropriating her husband's niece, Helen I*edg- 
eral. At least half of the young girl's time was spent at her 
aunt's; and even when residing at home it came to be tacitly 
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admitted that no one was to have anything to say as to her 
general and particular training, her studies, her dressing, her 
amusements, except Uncle and Aunt Shippen. Lucky girl, 
one may exclaim, to have been subjected to such influences, 
to have been released from the feeble, vacillating sway of ego- 
tistic and selfish, but over indulgent, parental affection, — the 
chief characteristic of American households, — to have been 
saved from the pretentious and demoralizing slip-slop, or 
worse, of the boarding-school, or the depuderizing fireedoms 
of the watering-place hotel. 

But it would be wrong to keep Luther, modest youth as he 
was, bowing too long ; although he had a rare talent for bow- 
ing gracefully — the natural product of his withy and compact 
figure. 

Aunt Shippen held out her hand graciously ; she would 
have done that to almost any young man to whom she had 
vouchsafed a presentation. In most cases the movement did 
not mean much. Her style was the complaisant and the con- 
descending, she could not be rude or even brusque, except to 
pretentious, pushing vulgarity, and besides she had a pretty 
hand, and a graceful movement of the wrist and elbow ; and 
the manual salutation, when rightly managed, admits of such 
a variety of expression, from the languid indifference of the 
extreme finger-tip, to the cordial grasp* of profound esteem, 
and so on up to the rapturous devotion of the perfectly invol- 
untary grip d, deux mains. 

In Luther's case the salutation grew more cordial as her 
glance took in more fully his fine face and figure. In truth, 
youth and good looks will have their influence, even with 
women of fifty, — ^perhaps all the more because they are women 
of fifty,. — something of the motherly qualifying the admiration, 
and more than making up for any decreased sensibility to the 
influence of matured masculine charms. 

She drew Luther down to a seat on the sofa beside her. 

" So you are the hero of the steamboat adventure," she 
said. " I have heard of you very often, and I hear a very 
good report of you." 
13 
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"I feel very much flattered," stammered Luther, blushing 
and bowing, " but I can be called the hero only by way of 
ridicule, as I did nothing heroic, and had nothing to do with 
it but as a sufferer in common with others." 

" Ah, sensible, but sensitive, I see," exclaimed Mrs. Ship- 
pen. " Well I won't call you a hero again, unless you do 
something very grand to deserve it. But if not a hero, I 
hear that you are a very well conducted young man, and an 
excellent clerk, and that you are clever with your pen too. 
Don't let it run away with you : you want to be rich, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Who does not in this age of the world, and in this com- 
munity ? " demanded Luther, with a smile. " I am not beyond 
or above the influences that surround me. I hope to be rich. 
I intend to be rich." 

" Rich ! well you can't help wishing to be rich, I suppose, 
but is that all ? Have you no ideal beyond that ? Ah, I 
know you have, and I should be sorry for you if you had not, 
but don't let your ideal lead you out of the road at first." 

" You think that the best way is to get money first, and 
follow the ideal afterwards ? " said Luther. 

" Yes ; there is one trouble about that, however. By the 
time the money is got, the ideal is apt to slip away from one, 
and there is nothii^ left but the poor and bald reality of 
wealth ; — you must guard against that. Better get hold of 
some hobby and ride it to death, as Mr. Shippen does, than to 
sit down as many of our rich men do in sheer weariness upon 
their money-bags, and give up all kinds of intellectual exer- 
tion and all efforts, or even wishes, for mental or moral im- 
provement." 

"Will you allow me to ask," demanded Luther, "what 
kind of a hobby Mr. Shippen pleases himself with ? " 

" Oh, I should have said hobbies," replied Mrs. Shippen. 
" You know he is connected with the firm only as special 
partner. He has no business to occupy him, and sometimes 
he mounts one hobby and sometimes another. He thinks 
himself something of a scholar and something of a philoso- 
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pher. His present hobby is the physical regeneration and 
improvement of the human race." 

" I suppose that means the improvement of the physical 
conditions of human life," said Luther, hesitatingly. 

" No, I rather think that he is in favor of letting the sad 
conditions of human life work out their final results. He has 
borrowed some nonsense about the necessity of a struggle for 
existence, and all that kind of thing. But we won't get into a 
discussion of the subject. 'Tisn't exactly a topic for the 
drawing-room," said Mrs. Shippen, smiling. " Your name," 
she continued, " seems quite familiar to me. I do not mean 
from your adventure, or your connection with the affairs of 
the firm. I have some associations with your name that date 
from much further back. I knew a good many years ago a 
Col. Samuel Lansdale: he was once quite a society-man. 
Was he a relative of yours ? I have not seen or heard any- 
thing of him for a long time." 

" I presume," said Luther, " that you have reference to 
my father. He has been dead for a number of years." 

" Oh yes, it seems to me now that I remember to have 
heard of his death." 

The conversation continued for a few minutes in relation 
to Luther's family, and to his own adventures since his arrival 
in New York. Aunt Shippen put a go€|4 many kind inquiries 
as to his duties and his amusements, and encouraged him in 
the expression of some of his general tastes and likings, until 
they were interrupted by a movement among the younger 
people, which indicated the opening of the' dance. 

Helen rushed up to her aunt. " Oh, aunty, I want Mr. 
Lansdale as a partner for Julia Deen. I have promised him 
to her. Come and let me present you." 

" My dear," interrupted Aunt Shippen, " one moment. 
Three things," and she held up her finger with a gesture and 
look of mock severity. " First, don't rush so. Walk ; don't 
run ; leave that to that Thompson girl ; next, don't speak 
quite so loud ; leave that to your friends the Trelawnys ; and 
as to young girls dragging young gentlemen round helter- 
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skelter and introducing them to other young girls, just leave 
that to your sister and Miss Yadkins. I'll take Mr. Lans- 
dale across to Miss Deen and introduce him." 

Aunt Shippen rose and took Luther's arm. 

" I was in hopes," whispered Luther to Helen, " that you 
were coming to claim me as a partner for yourself." 

" I don't claim my partners — they claim me," replied 
Helen, with a saucy little nod of the head. 

" True, in general ; but when the partner is nothing but 
a slave — ^the veriest slave, you could condescend to order 
him." 

"Slaves can wait." 

" Until when ? " demanded Luther. 

"Well, until the third dance after this." 

" I suppose you think," said Aunt Shippen, " that I am 
quite a dragon ; but when I see the way the young people 
are going on nowadays, I can't help getting really provoked. 
I am not at all an advocate for undue restraint, but I think 
a little pretension to youthful feminine delicacy ; a small 
modicum of modesty and gentleness \ a few indications of a 
lingering respect for the notions and feelings of people who 
have attained the venerable age of thirty-five years and up- 
wards \ wouldn't be too much to ask. Do you think it would, 
Mr. Whoppers ? " she«exclaimed, as the Editor of the Universe 
checked his bustling and erratic movements for a moment at 
her side. 

" Certainly not. * Ask and it shall be granted unto you.' 
Beg pardon — no irreverence : the quotation slipped out \ but 
what is it about ? " 

" I don't suppose you meant any irreverence, Mr. Whop- 
pers. We all know your weakness in the matter of quota- 
tions. But in this case it was singularly unfortunate and in- 
applicable. You may ask as much as you please and you 
will get no consideration or politeness out of the rising gener- 
ation, with some few exceptions. I was lecturing this young 
gentleman upon the present style of manners. Not that I 
think he particularly needs it." 
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" Bow, Luther ! " exclaimed Mr. Whoppers. " Why don't 
you bow ? that is a nice compliment ; and from such a source I 
If it were my case, I should have to go down on my knees — 
but I see \ a blush will do as well ! A lecture upon the pres- 
ent style of manners may be unnecessary, but it could not 
have been tiresome ; it must have been short ; almost as short 
as Archbishop Pontipidian's celebrated chapter on snakes in 
Iceland : * There are no snakes in Iceland.' Lecture by Mrs. 
Shippen on the Manners of Young America : * Young Amer- 
ica has no manners, and it is growing more so every day.' 
There is but one remedy, Mrs. Shippen. Let all the middle- 
aged people rise in revolution and exterminate the young 
ones." 

" Another massacre of the innocents," suggested Luther. 

" Hardly, for if we should all turn Herods I don't know 
where we would find the innocents. No, it isn't another He- 
rod that we want ; it is a little more of the-rod. Ha ! ha ! 
that's good, isn't it ? I must find my friend Ledgeral, and 
stick it into him ; I'll demonstrate to him that if we could once 
restore the-rod, we could divide it into the he-rod and the she- 
rod, and tickle the innocents into good manners without quite 
killing them." 

"Mr. Whoppers is a friend of yours?" demanded Mrs. 
Shippen of Luther. 

" Yes," answered Luther hesitatingly ; and for an instant 
that meanest, most unmanly, and yet most common of all sen- 
timents — the fear of compromising one's self in the opinion 
of some social potentate or power, tempered his tone of voice. 
'Twas but for an instant. He had a good natural fund of 
honest moral courage ; besides, he had studied Thackeray on 
snobs ; and come what might, he was not going to sacrifice to 
fashion, or opinion, or personal influence, his firm convictions 
or his honest sentiments, and make himself a contemptible, 
heartless, characterless social flunky. No, not he ; and the 
blush with which he continued in a more firm tone, was due 
rather to shame at his momentary weakness than to any sense 
of Mr. Whoppers' fashionable shortcomings. "Yes, Mr. 
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Whoppers is my friend, I am very happy to say, and a very 
good and useful friend he has been to me. We live together 
in the same house." 

Aunt Shippen was a woman of the world, and had had too 
much social experience not to comprehend from Luther's tone 
and looks exactly what was passing through his mind. She 
gave him a glance of increasing admiration, as she replied: 
" Mr. Whoppers, I believe, is a very reputable man. I don't 
like his class or his profession ; but I suppose there is a differ- 
ence among editors and reporters. I don't know much about 
them personally ; but by what I can see of what they call the 
amenities of journalism, I should judge that in general they have 
more talent than taste, more wit than manners. However, 
there must be exceptions, and some of them are unquestion- 
ably gentlemen. Mr. Whoppers is well enough ; and, some- 
times, a very faulty friend may be a very useful one to a.young 
man, if a discrimination is made between the good qualities 
and the faults ; between what to admire or imitate, and what 
to condemn and avoid. Mr. Whoppers' manner and style, you 
see for yourself, is not as quiet and polished as it might be ; a 
little more suavity and a little more reticence would improve 
him. But here is your partner ; I suppose it won't do to keep 
so important a person as a girl just from boarding-school wait- 
ing any longer." 



CHAPTER XI. 



A Neologist — Uncle Shippen takes Luther's Measure — ^Joseph's Device — 
The Cardinal's Tears — Miss Yadkins and the Baronet — Cure for the 
English Accent — Helen's Poetry — Terrible Mistake — ^A First 
Lesson in French. 

THE sudden introduction to each other of two practised 
people of the world, when neither one has the slightest 
knowledge of the other's antecedents, or the slightest clue to 
the occupations, opinions, or tastes of his opponent, is fre- 
quently a very awkward affair. It reminds one of the famous 
duel in the dark, which has so often been dished up in various 
forms for the delectation of sensation-lovers. 

Luckily Luther and his partner, like all young people of 
their ages, were not very dangerously armed ; and a contest 
with headiest lances, pointless swords, and small potato pop- 
guns is hardly worth describing. Suffice it to say that Luther 
acquitted himself quite to his partner's satisfaction, if not 
entirely to his own, albeit there were none of those brilliant 
sallies, epigrammatical flashes and witty repartees the very 
youngest people of the modern novel are apt to indulge in. 

Luther's shortcomings were partly owing to mental preoc- 
cupation. He could not keep his mind, and occasionally his 
eye, from wandering to another set, where the graceful form 
of Helen Ledgeral was floating about in a foam of white tulle. 
Luckily the dance is not exacting in the way of conversation, 
and his partner did not perceive his distraction. One can 
caper, slide, bow, smile and simper in almost any state of the 
head or heart. That is the great advantage of the dance for 
very young people, who in general have no conversation. 
What would they do without it ? Think of it, ye who would 
proscribe it totally because some of its forms are of question- 
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able decency, or because with an older set it is often a cover, 
or perhaps an incitement, to dangerous flirting or downright 
intrigue. 

Luther bowed his partner to her seat, and was withdrawing, 
when he felt a hand upon his shoulder ; and turning, found 
himself confronted by a small, stout, elderly gentleman in blue 
broadcloth and white waistcoat of the olden pattern, across 
which diagonalized a broad black ribbon, which might have 
been mistaken for some foreign order, but which merely served 
to support a pair of tortoise-shell eye-glasses. A thick pad- 
ded neckcloth encircled a stiff shirt-collar, which, extending 
upon both cheeks to an utterly unfashionable height, enclosed 
almost half of the bald head. This alone would have been a 
protest against the modem style of men's attire, but this pro- 
test was deepened into an expression of absolute contempt by 
a shirt-frill crimped with great skill and care. One involunta- 
rily looked at the hand for lace ruffles ; and even breeches 
and silk stockings would have astonished nobody. But if dis- 
appointed in these, the eyes were more than gratified by the 
sight of a wide, high coat-collar, and brass waist-buttons up 
nearly to the shoulders. 

And this was a neologist ! Yes, Uncle Shippen was a 
neologist; and this intense conservatism or old-fogyism in 
outward dress was nothing but a kind of balance to the new- 
ness of his mental habillements. The latest cut in theory and 
opinion he demanded for his ideas ; for his body, his tailor 
must not vary a hair's breadth from the fashions of fifty years 
ago. The latest teachings in every department of science 
were his delight. The doctrine of the correlation of forces 
and the theory of evolution were too well settled to afford 
much exercise to his faculties, but spontaneous generation had 
been a fruitful field. He had wandered from Pasteur to Bas- 
tian over and over again, and under the latest telescopic and 
spectroscopic investigations he had changed his opinion of the 
constitution of the sun at least half-a-dozen times. 

Motioning to Luther to follow him, he led the way into and 
across the hall, and with a wave of his hand indicated a chair 
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just within the dining-room door. A wreath or rope of 
flowers across the entrance was old Joseph's device for intima- 
ting that the magnificent spectacle of cut glass, flowers, fruit 
and spun-sugar was "tabooed " until, at the proper time, and at 
his own good pleasure, he should see fit to load the sparkling 
board with the hot smoking substantial of the supper. 

Luther of course hesitated to enter, but Uncle Shippen 
raised the barrier. " Come in, come in here," he exclaimed ; 
<* we shall be quite alone here. Now sir, sit down," and sud- 
denly putting his hand into his coat-pocket he pulled out a 
formidable pair of calipers and opened them. " Now sir, per- 
mit me. Sit still, sir, sit still ! " 

Luther did not know whether to sit still or to jump up and 
make a dash for the parlor. The old gentleman was mad evi- 
dently, and was going to try some surgical operation on him ; 
or perhaps he was a freemason, and was going to initiate him 
on the spot ; or may be a missionary, and about to perform 
some religious rite ; or could it be that this was one of the 
customs of good society ? 

Curiosity held him undecided for a minute, but that was 
enough. Uncle Shippen applied the points of the calipers to 
his temples, and starting back, adjusted his eye-glass, and read 
off" the figures on the slide. 

" Nearly six inches ! " he exclaimed in the tone of one who 
had made some happy discovery. " I thought so ; and now, sir, 
from the root of the nose to the orifice of the ear. There, 
there. Splendid ! I knew it. You get it from your great- 
grandfather — and let me see, a perpendicular from a circle 
cutting the head through the eyebrow and the occipital pro- 
tuberance to the orifice of the ear must be at least an inch 
and three-quarters : and the ear itself soft, yet firm as leather," 
and the old gentleman pulled away at the young man's ear, — 
Luther sitting perfectly quiet and looking up with a sense of 
the comical beginning to qualify somewhat his fright and 
astonishment. 

"Permit me," continued Uncle Shippen; and suddenly 
producing and unrolling a tape measure, he held one end of it 
9 
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on the front edge of the chair with one hand, and stretched the 
other up to the top of Luther's breast-bone. ** Good heavens, 
sir I over twenty-six inches, and full-chested besides ! Go, sir, 
and thank heaven for such a rich inheritance from your great- 
grandfather. A hundred and six ! just to think of it ! I knew 
it — I knew the indications must correspond," muttered the old 
gentleman. " I will watch that fellow ; he must not throw his 
great inheritance away upon anything in the feeble vitality and 
deficient longevity line." 

" So you have been under Uncle Shippen's calipers," said 
Helen. " I saw him take you aside. He is just the best dear 
old uncle that ever any one had ; but he will produce those 
awful measuring instruments at the most awkward times. I 
hope your indications were all right ? " 

" Indications of what ? " 

" Of longevity ! Do you know that Uncle Shippen can 
tell you just how long your life will last ? Isn't it awful ?" 

" I should prefer to have him tell me how long this happi- 
ness will last." 

" What happiness ? " 

" The happiness of this dance ; I hear the first bars of a 
waltz, I believe it is my turn now." 

" Oh, I can tell you that. Just one turn." 

" Let it be a long one, then," said Luther^ as he passed his 
arm around her waist and led off with a peculiarly easy and 
vigorous step that is always a rare endowment of nature, rather 
than a product of art. 

" Who is he ? " demanded Mrs. Struggles of Miss Ledgeral. 

" Oh, he's nothing but one of papa's clerks," replied that 
young lady with a slight curl of her lips. "I suppose it's 
some of Aunt Shippen's doings." 

" It's a pity, my dear," replied Mrs. Struggles, " that your 
Aunt Shippen was not a little more considerate of people's 
feelings ;^ she ought to keep common people, young and old, in 
their place. It is very awkward meeting persons you don't 
want to know." 

Miss Ledgeral gave Mrs. Struggles a swift supercilious 
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glance, and turned away without making any reply. Her ex- 
pression, could it have been interpreted in words, would have 
simply said : " You are a pretty one to talk about common 
people ; and, if I find fault with Aunt Shippen, I am not going 
to permit you to do so too." 

Mrs. Struggles understood it all ; but she was used to snubs, 
and was quite willing to submit to them from some quarters, 
since through the favor of her friend Mrs. Ledgeral she had 
attained a certain hold in society which enabled her to snub 
a good many people formerly her betters, in return. 

Joseph had at last condescended to order the barrier of 
evergreens and flowers removed from the dining-room door. 
The announcement that supper-time had arrived was received 
with a degree of languor and indifference that quite astonished 
Luther, after the experience he had had at two or three alder- 
manic balls to which he had been invited, at the instance of 
Mr. Whoppers, and from an extensive study of the manners 
and customs of American society in the pages of British writ- 
ers who have visited this country, and of many equally good 
authorities who have not. Still the clash and clatter grew, 
and the movement towards the supper-room increased in 
volume, until there was, as Mr. Whoppers said, jam enough 
for twice the bread and butter — a case of jam satis, " Don't 
be in a hurry, my dear fellow," he continued, tapping Luther 
on the shoulder. " Help the ladies, but don't eat anything 
yet yourself: a little gallantry now is a good investment at 
the price. It's a case of virtue its own reward, you know. 
Joseph is reserving a dish of hot terrapin for the last, and he 
won't open that Latour Blanche till . I give him the wink. 
Watch Boggs, he knows the ropes ; you won't see him eat 
anything until the feminine feeders are filled." 

The hubbub increases, everybody is talking, which is not 
at all strange ; but everybody is eating, which is a little 
strange, considering that not one in ten of the guests 
would dream of going to bed on a hot supper at home, from 
a wholesome fear, or perhaps a positive assurance, that they 
would dream pretty thoroughly upon it afterwards. 
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Luther looks around for Miss Helen Ledgeral. Alasl 
there is no chance for him : half-a-dozen gray-haired fellows 
have almost struggled for the preference, and she is in the 
centre of a group of old fogies, who, allured by her smiles, 
hop out of their holes of selfish habit, as lively as toads in the 
spring sunshine. 

It is rather a good sign when a young girl is able to ex- 
cite the rusty gallantry of " grave and reverend seigniors : " to 
interest them, make them talk, and exert themselves to enter- 
tain her. It is rather a good sign, inasmuch as it indicates a 
certain esprit which all girls do not have ; and a certain ad- 
mixture of sense and sensibility. It indicates that the abso- 
lute and universal in youthful feminine attractions is not en- 
tirely overlaid by the temporary conventionalities, the immedi- 
ate youthful whims, fantasies and fashions of the hour. 

Luther sees that there is no chance for him at the moment, 
and he therefore resigns himself to Miss Julia Deen ; but, her 
wants supplied, he suddenly dashes with generous gallantry 
to the aid of two elderly ladies who seem to him to have less 
attention paid them than the others ; and makes himself very 
active in supplying their wants ; very much to their astonish- 
ment, but evidently not at all to their displeasure. Poor fel- 
low I he is so unsophisticated — so very verdant, it is quite 
excusable in him. With his limited social experience, how 
can he know that middle-aged or elderly females have no 
claim upon youth of any kind : and that it is not etiquette, if 
they are plain and not very fashionable, and don't keep houses 
of entertainment, to treat them with any attention, or even to 
offer to save them from absolute starvation by even so much 
as a single meringue or an ice. An encouraging smile from 
Helen, which he catches over the mass of heads, would have 
rewarded him, even had he fully known what an oddity he 
was making of himself 

Relieved after a while from his duties of waiter, Luther 
amuses himself by listening to the conversation going on 
around him. He tries to catch it as it falls on either side of 
him, and a queer jumble he.makes of it. Let us follow him 
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for a moment as he flits from group to group. Nothing would 
be more absurd than to attempt to give the chaff, the slang, 
the personal gossip and the social cant, having meaning and 
point only to the ears of " our set," which passes as conver- 
sation at balls and parties — most of it commonplace, a good 
deal of it stupid and utterly inane. There is, however, some- 
times here and there a group of interesting people, and, if 
you listen closely, now and then a remark that strikes and 
sficks. There is, for instance, old Rhindergelt with a heaped 
up plate of oysters and chicken salad in his hand ; he is an 
able man, and interesting, if you like his line of talk : " I 
tell you what I'll do ; I '11 sell you a call, buyer thirty, for a 
thousand shares for a thousand dollars ! You think that the 
preferred is going up. Maybe, but the common is bound to 
fall off ten per cent, in the next ten days. Now mind I tell 
you." 

You don't like such kind of talk for the drawing-room ? 
Ah ! I see you don't ; you turn away, you don't appreciate 
it ! if you did you would go right down the next morning and 
invest in the common stock of Arkansas Central, and perhaps 
turn an honest penny or two before dinner. 

Well, you need not listen to it— it is exceptional at best. 
But hark ! here is something about art — not very profound 
perhaps, but still it is pleasant to hear a pretty girl expatiate 
upon Turner, and Durand, and Kensett, and Church, and Bier- 
stadt, and the Academy, and the Metropolitan Art Gallery, 
even if the epithets charming, lovely, beautiful, are sprinkled 
about a little too freely. And then here is something! 
What animation ! you can't catch it all, only now and then a 
word, but the subject is clear : the Opera, — Parepa-Rosa, — 
Nilsson,— -Verdi,— Wagner, — music of the future, — Beethoven's 
Mass in D, — ^the Eroica, — symphony in C. Very good, indeed, 
and quite bearable, inasmuch as the soupgon of * Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses' is so very slight. And then books 
—the last novel. " You don't like Trollope ? " " No, I'm 
getting tired of him." " But he is so natural." " True, but 
he writes too much. Toujours perdrix^ you know — ^ha ! ha ! 
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Give me George Eliot's last book — splendid ! powerful ! 
women novelists ! beat the men," and then a confused jumble 
of names — Charles Reade, — Browning, — Swinburne. " Oh 
horrid ! no lady ; I don't care — I read him. Greatest poet I 
Hawthorne, — Longfellow, — and Mrs. Stowe." 

It takes the group about twenty minutes to run through 
the whole circle of modern literature. 

Luther turns away to another group, attracted by the toneis 
of a loud and clear voice pronouncing the name of Dickens. 
It was the voice of Uncle Shippen. " Now I lay this down, 
sir, as a fundamental test of longevity — that if a book which 
has given me great delight at its first appearance, say twenty 
years ago, upon a second reading, after that or a longer inter- 
val, still continues to give me as much or more delight, that 
book has the principle of longevity in a high state of concen- 
tration. But if upon the second reading I find that it falls 
far short of my first conceptions — if I find the characters are 
not what I had supposed them to be — that they are absurd 
and rather coarse exaggerations; in a word, if I find that, how- 
ever clever it may be, it does not come up to the idea I had 
at first formed, then, sir, I doubt whether that book has that 
principle of longevity that will carry it much beyond its own 
generation into the coming ages. You see the lapse of twenty 
years serves as a base-line, and having the angle of my first 
conceptions, I take the angle of my last conceptions, and a 
perpendicular from the point of intersection to the base indi- 
cates the probable longevity of the book." 

"That is," interposes Mr. Whoppers, "you act as a kind 
of posterity to your own conceptions — ^you father your own 
grandfather, and become a son to yourself." 

There is no sense or point in this observation, but when- 
ever Mr. Whoppers puts in his word there is always a dispo- 
sition to laugh. 

"Now take Dickens* books," continues Uncle Shippen, 
unheeding the impertinent interruption, " and apply this test, 
and I think you will find that they do not comprise a body of 
literature that will live forever." 
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To this opinion there are several dissenters, and the dis- 
cussion branches off in various directions. Martin Chuzzlewit 
is mentioned. " How do you like the American scenes ? " 
" Poor, sir, comically poor ! But the most comical thing is 
that an apology should have been thought necessary. I 
never saw or heard yet of an American who has expressed 
the slightest anger at them. Many a one has felt provoked 
with Dickens that he did not put more point and force and truth 
in them — there was such a good chance, and no one would have 
objected to the lash well laid on, even if it did tingle his own 
hide a little ; but all Dickens' American work is so dauby 
that there is no light of consciousness in which we can hang 
it that makes it look like a picture at all. It is a kind of 
thrashing roundabout with a ridiculous old broom-handle, 
rather than a raw-hide. He reminds one of a blind teamster, 
* — ^he whirls his whip around his head quite vigorously, and 
makes a devil of a cracking, but never really touches the raw. 

" Ah I the best plan for us would be to import the whole 
staff of the Saturday, They would walk into us. Here's to 
their health," continues the speaker, refilling his glass of 
champagne. " I won't say more power to their arm, for they 
have enough of it, but more knowledge to their noddles." 

" I should say that the Blackwood fellows would be the 
best j we never have been touched up properly yet, and there 
is a clever malignity about them that would send their sneers 
home if they were only aimed right." 

" It would be of no use ; they would bring their ideal 
Yankee with them, and content themselves with sticking pins 
into the poor devil forever, leaving our hides unscratched." 

" Well, we could at least disabuse them of one notion 
which is about as thoroughly ingrained into John Bull's mind 
as any conception of things transatlantic can well be, and that 
is, that we are so sensitive as to what is said and thought of 
us across the water. It was perhaps so once, but times have 
changed. We have gone through three wars. The first 
achieved our political independence, the second achieved our 
mercantile independence, and our last grand affair has pretty 
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effectually achieved our social independence. I don't think 
that we shall ever take much offence at what our kind cousins 
may see fit to say of us in future." 

" Oh ! we never did take offence at what they said. There 
is the great mistake which they have always made. If we 
have been offended it has been at the way the thing is said. 
They cry ' Don't wince, my dear fellow. Don't we satirize 
and abuse, and ridicule and blackguard people, and manners, 
and customs, and matters and things in general, at home just 
as freely ? ' Ah, so you do, Mr. Bull, and the Lord knows you 
have mighty good room and reason for it But the difference 
is just this : that when you show up the coarseness and brutal- 
ity, and vulgarity, and criminality of your own household, there 
is always some epithet or allusion — something said, or perhaps 
something not said — something in the tone, which enables a 
reader to understand that the satire or the sneer does not 
apply to everybody or everything in the tight little island, — ^but 
when you come to cut up your cousins you make one general 
and universal mass of mince-meat of 'em." 

"You mean," interrupts Mr. Whoppers, "that Bull would 
do so if his hatchet were heavy enough and the handle of 
sufficient length." 

"Exactly! but he does his level best. He hacks away 
without apparently the slightest shadow of an idea that there 
is the least refinement of mind or manner, elevation of feeling, 
culture, taste, honesty, pure diction or sound English in the 
whole country." 

" That reminds me," interposes one of the group, " of a 
story of Washington Allston, as told by one of the English- 
men present at the scene. Allston was the only American 
among a large party, one of whom, sneering at America and 
Americans, observed that he had never seen an American 
gentleman, Allston rose from his seat, straightened himself 
up, and in a quiet and composed tone said, ' Sir, / am an 
American gentleman.' The sensation was marked, and cor- 
dially sympathetic, and the amplest apologies atoned for 
what was, of course, as they were all gentlemen, the result of 
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carelessness or forgetfulness, rather than of conscious inso- 
lence." 

" Oh, I'll tell you," exclaims Mr. Whoppers, " how it is. 
The Judge here hasn't more than half explained the matter. 
You see it all comes of the newspapers. I'll show you just 
how it is, there isn't a squib, sneer, lie, slander nor piece of 
ridicule, satire or abuse of any kind in the English journals 
that is not at once transferred to our papers, and read by hun- 
dreds of thousands. We like it — so far so good ; but what 
galls us is that we can't get in a lick in return. We have no 
way of blackguarding back. Look at the boys : one calls the 
other a scallawag; what a satisfaction it is to the juvenile 
mind to reply * You're another.' * I'll slap your chops for you.' 
* If ye do, you'll get yer nose smashed.' Everything is all set- 
tled, because that account is perfectly square — ^it balances 
exactly." 

" Ha ! ha ! I see what Whoppers is after : he wants to 
get us to raise a fund for printing a hundred thousand copies 
of the Universe for gratuitous distribution over the water." 

" The best thing you could do," cries Mr. Whopper ; " no 
missionary work equal to it ! I'd enlighten 'em. I'd pitch 
into them — vulgarity, brutality, general beastliness, bad man- 
ners, universal cant, confirmed philistinism, crime, pauper- 
ism, flunkyism, horrid accent, corrupt English, and diaboli- 
cal grammar! I'd give 'em as good as they send, and I'd 
produce a cordial state of feeling between the two countries 
in six months' time that would render any real disagreement 
between them impossible. We wouldn't have any more am- 
bassadors, or ministers, or high commissioners, or private 
self-appointed representatives of the two nations standing up 
at dinner-tables and slopping over their twaddle about blood 
and race and community of language and confraternity of 
feeling, and all that stuff." 

" Ha ! ha ! suppose we raise a few hundred thousand, 
and hand the money over to Whoppers ? Who'll head the 
list with ten thousand ? " 

" He don't get a cent from me, unless he promises to go 
14 
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Straight for the 'bloated aristocracy,' — that's the veritable 
American bugaboo, — ha ! ha ! ha." 

Luther had listened long enough to the loitering old 
fogies of the supper-room, and was turning away when a deli- 
cate attention from Joseph arrested him on his way to the 
parlors. " Looker heah, sar. I observe dat you don't took 
nothing 'cepting one glass ob Champagne. Dat is berry ob- 
stemerous, and I like to see it in a young man, but, sar, I got 
just one bottle here ob Maderie dat I'm gwine to open. Bom 
sar in de last centuary. Dey call it de * Cardinal's tears.' It 
was out in de monks' celler at Goa for elebben years. De old 
gemmen's wine, sar. I nebber let young Missir Courtland 
hab more den one bottle at a time. I say, Shaw ! what's de 
use of throwing pearls before hogs, eh 1 'Taint appreciumated 
'cepting by jus' a few fellars, like de old Judge dare. Please 
step dis way, sar." 

" But," objected Luther, " I don't know anything about 
wine : I couldn't tell Madeira from Sherry." 

" Dat's jess it. Dat's why I gib it to you. Jess so dat 
when somebody axes your 'pinion some time you can say, 
' Well, purty good, — ^but — but — it don't quite come up to de 
Goa wine ob '86.' " And Joseph smacked his lips and shut 
his eyes and rolled his head as if he was in all the agonies of 
connoisseurship. " I gib you dis glass furs, cause dose old 
fellars 'specting someting. Dey know what's coming, and 
once I say, ' Judge, de Cardinal waits for you,' you wouldn't 
stand no more chance dan a little wiggle-waggle in a pailful 
of pollywogs." 

Luther wanders into the parlors. Where is she.? He 
can see nothing of her. The lights ; the music ; the babble 
of voices; the crush; the confusion seem to have increased; 
although the crowd is really thinning out ; and a number of 
people are hurrying up-stairs to the dressing-room, and sev- 
eral shawled and cloaked figures can be seen in the hall. 

A small, but rather stylish-looking girl, with a very inno- 
cent expression of countenance, is standing close beside him. 
Luther recognizes her as the noted Minnie Yadkins. Mr. 
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Whoppers had pointed her out to him in the early part of the 
evening. She is talking with a tall, handsome specimen of 
English aristocracy, Sir Charles Flukes, who has just arrived. 
He is decidedly lucky in falling, at his first party, into the 
hands of so accomplished an artist as Miss Minnie Yadkins. 
That is, however, as people may think. 

His style, — made up for the market, — is most praise- 
worthy. It may be described as the I-don't-believe-it-awl, you 
know — the desirous-of-instruction and open-to-conviction — 
in fact, the conciliatory and condescendingly inquiring — style. 
Clearly he was determined to see for himself whether the 
Americans really do spit the flowers and figures of their 
Moquettes and Axminsters out of sight ; or endanger the mass- 
ive bronzes, or the delicate Dresden and Wedgwood ware of 
their mantel-pieces, with their boot-heels. 

Luther listens with all his ears. 

" I observe with great pleasure, Miss Yadkins, that the 
Americans speak much better English than I had supposed." 

" Indeed ! Oh, I am so delighted. We have improved, 
very much improved, of late years. Do you know it was 
formerly very difiicult for you English to understand us. I'll 
tell you a veritable story. When I was a little girl, a good 
many years ago, we were all staying at the Hotel des Alpes at 
Interlachen. The large drawing-room of the hotel was filled, 
and I was sitting by a fine-looking, grandly-dressed English- 
woman, and my sister was at the other side of the room talk- 
ing to the son of this lady. At length the young fellow came 
towards us. ' George,' said his mother, * who is that you were 
talking to just now ? ' * Oh, that's an American girl.' * An 
American girl ! why, could you understand her ? ^ * Oh yes, I 
could make out to understand her. She speaks a devil of a 
jargon, to be sure, but I could understand her notwith- 
standing. ' You find no difficulty in understanding us — do 
you. Sir Charles ? " 

" Oh, Miss Yadkins I not the least, I assure you. Really 
now, I quite comprehend everything that I hear. Aw, 'pon 
my honor now, I don't find the accent so bad, so— so strong, 
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I mean, and the grammar — really now, the grammar is quite 
—I will say really now — quite respectable." 

" Ah, you flatter us," and the young lady gave him one of 
her most beaming smiles. " But I believe you are right 
about the accent It is not so very strong. It is not really 
as strong as the English accent — is it. Sir Charles ? " 

" English accent ! Miss Yadkins ; I never heard of an 
English accent You mean the cockney accent, or perhaps 
some of the provincial dialects, now ? " 

" No, I mean the true upper-class English accent" 

" Ah ! 'pon my word. I never heard of such a thing." 

" Never ! Oh, I have heard of it ; and have heard it often. 
It's very funny to an American ear, but I suppose you get 
accustomed to it when you are so young that you never per- 
ceive it It can be cured, I believe — can't it. Sir Charles ? " 

"Cured ! Miss Yadkins, cured ! the English accent! God 
bless me ! Never heard of such a thing I " 

" Never ! why that is strange. Never heard of the red- 
riannel cure? Why the Marquis of Hunterround told me all 
about it when he was here. He said it was first tried on the 
Duke of Cambridge. When he was young Prince George, 
and stationed at Gibraltar years ago, he made a visit to Tan- 
gier, and a large party was got up to give him a day or two's 
boar-hunting. Well, all the Consulates turned out strong, 
and among them the American Consulate, and among the 
Americans there was a Dr. Jimpson — a very learned man. 
He knew everything about languages. I believe he had 
written a grammar of the Aryan language, and a great many 
books that no young lady could be expected to remember the 
names of. Well, Prince George of Cambridge got very inti- 
mate with him, and one day the Prince complained to the 
Doctor that he had that disagreeable English accent so strong. 
* Why, I can tell your Royal Highness what will cure it,' said 
the Doctor. The Prince begged to know what it was. * Why, 
all you have to do,' said the Doctor, * is to carry a good- sized 
piece of red flannel in your mouth for six months : at the end 
of that time you will find yourself completely relieved.' And 
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the Marquis says that the Prince did so ; and that now he 
enunciates in a very pure tone, and speaks quite distinctly ; 
but whenever he finds the accents around him too strong, and 
that there is danger of his relapsing, he goes right off and 
stuffs his mouth with a piece of red flannel for a week or so. 
Strange you never heard of it, Sir Charles." 

Sir Charles puts his hand to his head with a clasping 
movement as if to keep his brains from gushing out upon the 
spot. 

" The Duke of Cambridge — aw ! aw ! Red flannel ! Bless 
me ! I — I — never — never 1 Good Heavens ! " 

If Sir Charles is slightly confounded, Luther is still more 
so. Luckily he at this moment catches sight of Helen Ledg- 
eral and seizes his opportunity. 

" You have been enjoying yourself, I hope, " said Helen, 
" and have been doing your duty to the young ladies to whom 
I presented you ? " 

''Oh yes, I have done my best, but I don't know but 
that I must plead guilty to a little distraction, and perhaps 
negligence." 

« How so ? " 

" Why, in the first place, I have been led away into listen- 
ing to the conversation going on around me; and in the 
second place, I have been very much employed in trying to 
find you for a moment disengaged." 

" Oh, you know I am part hostess here to-night, and I 
have to spread myself around among the young ones as much 
as I can." 

" Oh, it is not alone the young ones, but it is the old ones 
as well, that have prevented my asking you if I am not to 
have one mor^ dance." 

But why stop to detail a conversation without especial mean- 
ing or point, and that, even to the speakers themselves, is care- 
less and inconsequent ? If one could photograph a couple of 
souls peepmg out from behind consciousness, and watching 
each other with swift electric comprehensive glances, and 
gathering in, unbeknown to their owners, a thousand little 
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manifestations — the germs of sentiment which sooner or 
later will fructify into all the splendor of conscious passion, 
— if one could photograph them, and a nice little vignette 
take the place of a long wordy description, it would, per- 
haps, be worth while to make the attempt upon the reader's 
sympathy. 

The quadrille came to an end, and Luther led his partner 
into the hall for a walk. By great good luck there was no 
clamoring for her attention. The library door stood open: 
what more natural than that they should wander into the 
room? it was quite deserted. 

" Miss Helen," exclaimed Luther, " do you know that it is 
more than two years since I came into this room with nothing 
but your friendly influence between me and starvation ? And 
now I stand here again, and nothing but the same friendly in- 
fluence between me and a worse kind of starvation — a starv- 
ation of mind and soul. You will exert that friendly in- 
fluence, won't you, and — and — let me see you sometimes — once 
in a great while?" 

" Why, I will do the best I can," replied Helen ; "but it all 
depends upon Aunt Shippen and mamma. You dance well, 
and you are so very obliging with the very young girls and the 
very old women, and Julia Deen says she likes you so much 
as a partner, that I don't know ; but, however, I can't prom- 
ise you anything." 

" But you have promised me something — and that is the 
sonnet that Mr. Whoppers .was telling me about. When and 
how shall I get it ? " 

" Oh ! I don't know that I promised. And it was very 
wrong in Mr. Whoppers to tell you that I have even tried to 
make verses. I just showed him a few lines once, and he 
laughed at me, and sister and mother laughed at me, and I 
made a vow I never would let anybody see any of my scrib- 
lings again. And I don't know how it was that I let Mr. 
Whoppers see my sonnet : but he said he wanted to see whether 
I had got over the bread-and-butter phase — and I thought it 
pretty good, as good as many things he publishes in the Uni' 
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verse^ and so, just out of spite, I showed it to him. But I 
don't know about you. You are such a poet ! Yet I should 
like to have your opinion. Of course, my verses don't amount 
to much as poetry, and the sonnet is so difficult. It is just a 
foolish thought I had about the sea ever trying to lift itself in 
vapor to the sky, and being ever drawn back in showers. But 
I can't send it to you, you know." 

The discussion continued for a few minutes, Luther press- 
ing the point, until Helen suddenly exclaimed, " Well, I'll 
tell you what — if you won't laugh at it ! You promise ? I'll 
run up-stairs and get it, and you can take it now ; and as to 
your legend of Charlemagne, I want to see that so much — 
you can call here in a day or two to leave your card — it won't 
be expected of you, — but it will be a proper thing for you to 
do, and you can hand my sonnet, as well as your verses, to 
Joseph." 

" And you are not going to give it to me ? " demanded 
Luther. 

"No, I am not. I am only going to show it to you, 
because I can't show it to anybody else." 
" But if I should retain a copy ? " 

" Oh well, if you will do such a mean thing as that,! sup- 
pose I must have my revenge. I will learn your poem by 
heart," said Helen, laughing and making a movement for the 
door. 

" And put it away with all that store of Shakespeare, and 
Spenser and Herbert, and Wordsworth and Tennyson, and 
Longfellow and Br^^ant," exclaimed Liither. " Oh, that would 
be revenge indeed. I should feel the ridicule to my finger- 
tips. I should never be able to hold pen again for any 
figures, except figures of arithmetic." 

Helen bounded up-stairs to her room, and in a moment 
was back again. An instinctive feeling led her to understand 
that, as it had to be done, it had better be done quickly, be- 
fore any loungers happened into the library, who — as she 
could only do it openly and before all present — might not be 
able to distinguish from the back of the envelope whether it 
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contained a billet-doux or a harmless copy of verses. But in 
her hurry she made an awful mistake. 

" Come, young ones, time's up," exclaimed Mr, Whoppers. 
" Luther and myself to our dens, and you. Miss Helen, to 
tread alone a banquet-hall deserted — eh ! I wonder how a 
party-giver feels when the guests have all fled, and the music 
is all dead — ^very much like going to bed, I suppose. I must 
give a party myself some day. If I only had a Mrs. Whop- 
pers to assist." 

" Why don't you propose to " — 

" Oh, Miss Helen ! for you to say that I Why don't 
I propose? That's cruel; you know you wouldn't ac- 
cept me. Good-night, good-night — ^permit me to say 'my 
dearest.' I have had a glorious time ; but so short — so fleet- 
ing. * But 'tis ever thus since childhood's hours.' Ah yes, 
how ' noiseless falls the foot of Time that only treads on 
flowers.' " 

Mr. Whoppers shook his head in a melancholy way, and 
pulled out his watch. " I'll take a note of time," he contin- 
ued, " and when found, make a note of it and get it dis- 
counted and proceeds put to my great account. * The bell 
strikes one.' Let us see now what time of night is it, lad ? 
But all that is very superfluous. Come, Luther, let us go." 

Evidently Joseph had opened that bottle of Latour 
Blanche that Mr. Whoppers had talked about. 

"I can tell you what, young man," said Mr. Whoppers, as 
he bade Luther good-night, at the door of his apartment, 
and stood for a few moments steadying himself against the 
newel-post of the stairs, "we are all bom free and equal, 
ain't we ? It's in the constitution of the United States, ain't 
it ? Well, old Jefl" was right politically — but, socially ? Ah, 
there's the rub. We are all mere bubbles of vitality on the 
great ocean of force that lies all around us. That's a first- 
rate phrase, ain't it ? But, socially, some of us are a devilish 
sight bigger bubbles than others, eh ? And now go to bed 
and dream of the silver sea, and let the sound of its surges be 
the requiem of any vagarious stuff" in your noddle. Bah ! I'm 
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getting poetical. It's all that Berichon ; Liqueur digestive I I 
thought I'd try one petit verre as a finale, but it's so confounded 
strong, I'll no more of it. But, Luther, hold on one min- 
ute ; what I want to get at is this : that you need never expect 
to be invited to that house again." 
"Why not?" demanded Luther. 

" Because — because you're ' too good-looking, and you can't 
come in ; ' you're too — too — comme il faut^ as we say in Paris. 
Yes, yes," continued Mr. Whoppers, as Luther tore himself 
away and mounted the stairs, " you are too d — d comme il faut 
to be left around loose in our set ; we can't stand it, we can't, 
I could see it in my lady's eye. Think of the silver sea, my 
lad ; verbum sat. Good-night, good-night, my dearest ; I hear 
the watchman's cry ; no I don't, it's just that Berichon buzzing 
in my head." 

Luther hurried up to his room, and lighting his lamp, sat 
down to examine his prize. He however hesitated for some 
moments before taking the lines from their envelope. They 
were almost too precious to look at — and — ah ! there was the 
fear, which he would not confess to himself, that they might not 
be quite worthy of their maker ; not quite up to his own stand- 
ard. Of course, as Helen had said, they couldn't amount 
to much as poetry, and the sonnet is so very difficult, but what 
if it should be flat and silly ? Impossible ! It might be weak 
and feeble, and commonplace and badly constructed : that was 
but a reasonable expectation of any young girl's first attempt 
in a form of verse that had tasked the powers of the greatest 
poets ; but downright silly the lines could not be. But, what 
if they were ? would they be any the less precious ? 

Luther opened the envelope. " Why, what is this ? A 
sonnet ? No ! a long poem that far transcends the conven- 
tional number of lines. She must have made a mistake." 
These verses could hot have been intended for his sight. It 
would be very improper — very indelicate to read them with- 
out permission ! — but — but — human nature is very weak, and 
we will peep over Luther's shoulder as his eye runs down the 
page : 

10 
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When with dainty hand the master 

Deftly strikes the sounding strings. 
And the witching flood of music 

O'er the heart its glamour flings, — 
Listening closely, low harmonics 

Undertone the music's roll. 
Faintly speaking to the senses, 

Whispering louder to the soul. 

So when glows the land at noon-tide, 
And the God showers down his gold. 

Or when Eve distils her amber, 
And Night's spangled gates unfold. 

Or when wreaths of protean cloudage 
Whirl the face of Heaven along ; 

Or the leaflet struck by Zephyr 

* Sighing sings its saddening song ; 

Or, enthralled in dread and wonder. 

Wandering by the wave-lashed shore, 
Mine eyes all filled with wild commotion 

And mine ears with ravening roar, — 
Then, as always 'neath Earth's chantings. 

Low harmonic tones I hear, — 
Tones mysterious — from the Far-oflF, 

But that ever seem so near. 

And as 'neath the chants of Nature, 

So beneath the smiles of Art, 
Speak the same low countertonings 

To my sad and questioning heart. 
Speak, 'twould seem, of deeper meanings 

Than the sounds that round me fall. 
Speak of states of finer being 

Whence in seeming comes the call. 

Expound me, then, these mystic voicings, 

Tell me what they fain would say ; 
I am young, the world I know not. 

Tell me, tell me, then, I pray. 
Say, has Life here nothing finer 

Than what now I feel and see ? 
Hush ! my rebel heart — be quiet ! 

Surely that can never be. 
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Surely Life has something finer 

Than the sweetest songs of Art, 
Than the chaunts and charms of Nature, 

For my sad and questioning heart. 
Surely — but, ah me, I tremble 

Lest that finer thing should be, 
What all around me call delusion. 

Love's transcendent ecstasy. 

It was with something approaching a transcendent ecstasy 
that Luther jumped into bed, just as Dawn was about to swing 
Night's spangled gates into place. It is needless to say that 
if he entertained any hopes of an hour or two's sleep he was 
disappointed. He little thought, however, that Helen was 
equally wakeful : and those miserable lines the cause, in her 
case too, as well ! The poor innocent sonnet lying quietly in 
its place on her writing-table had been pettishly torn in pieces 
and flung on the floor. It was really too provoking ! and the 
more so as the young man must now be treated with a little 
more coolness and reserve, if there should ever be a meeting 
again, unless — unless — well unless she could get Mr. Whop- 
pers to explain how it happened. 

Luther's thoughts ran upon his legend of Charlemagne, 
which he was to give in exchange. It seemed all too poor : 
but— a happy thought ! — ^he would illustrate it He had, as 
we have said, quite a talent for drawing, and he would endeav- 
or to make up with his pencil for the feebleness of his pen. 
That would give it some point, or at least add emphasis to the 
real point There might not be much poetr}' in his poem, or 
cleverness in his rendering of the old story, but there was a 
good plain moral, and very applicable — that is, supposing 
Charlemagne to be a great New York commission merchant 
and Engenhard a young man in a store down town. 

That was a good idea, and during the day more than one 
sheet of note-paper on his desk at Burling Slip suffered in con- 
sequence, but as the evening came on he recovered himself 
sufficiently to think of his engagement with Madame Steignitz, 
and to resolve that no balls or parties should ever again inter- 
fere with his studies. At the appointed hour he set out for 
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Wooster Street, and mounted the rickety stairs leading to her 
apartment. 

" And so you broke your engagement with me to go to a 
party," exclaimed Madame Steignitz, as Luther was making 
his excuses. ** Well, well, I will not reproach you ; you are 
young : 'tis the way of the young. Why should you mind to 
visit a poor old woman when les beaux yeux^ les mains douces^ 
les lumieres, la musique, the soft frou-frou of muslin and silk 
et tout le parfum de la jeunesse doree invite you ? ah, I know. 
Once I, too, thought the dance to be Heaven." 

" Indeed, you mistake," exclaimed Luther, " and I don't 
think it will happen again. I had a particular reason for 
going this time — one which rendered it impossible for me to 
refuse." 

" Oh, oh, I comprehend ! H y avait quelqtiune avec 
laquelle vous ttes aux petits soins — who is she } " 

" No no," exclaimed Luther. " I had to go because the 
invitation was from my employer," and Luther had the grace 
to blush at the fib, 

** And who is he ? " she demanded. 

" Mr. Ledgeral." 

" Oh, Mr. Ledgeral, the rich merchant of Burling Slip. 
Why did you not tell me his name before ? " 

" Tell you ! Why should I ? do you know him ? " 
Dame I I don't know ; perhaps I do," and Madame 
Steignitz mused for a moment in silence. " And now com- 
men^ons^ we shall begin. We must not lose any time. You 
think you can come to me only three times a week? Well, 
you will give me three hours each evening, and you will see 
what I shall do for you. You know what is the greatest thing 
for to learn a new language ? No ? Well, I shall tell you. 
Study ! Study ! Study ! I speak five languages perfecdy; 
how do I arrive to that ? By looking at a book one hour a 
day ? No, by study, pen in hand, four, five, six, eight hours 
some days. Some years ago I have teach the French, in this 
country. My pupils study one hour, two hour some days, 
and some days nothing at all. And then they say, Oh^ pum 
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Dieti ! quel talent incroyahle have . those Germans, and Rus- 
sians, and Poles for the languages ! Bah ! it is not so I It 
is not the difference in the brains, or in the organ, or in the 
method : it is in the work. The Russians, and Poles, and 
Germans, in the matter of languages, have a grand talent for 
work. I gave some French lessons in Germany once, and 
one pupil, la veuve (Pun nouveau riche^ would to learn French 
quickly. So she read, she write, she speak fourteen hours 
every day for a year. She went into the French, grosse comme 
^a, et rouge comme un bifteak ; et lourde — le double de mot, and 
she came out of it mince comme p^, et blanche comme une assiette 
de soupe d la rezne, but she knew more French than the whole 
academy. So we will study ; commenpons, let us see what you 
know. Read this page of Balzac. I will see how you pro- 
nounce : then you shall write some phrase which I will dic- 
tate, and I will see how much grammar you know. Don't 
mind me, je vats /aire ma petite cuisine, ye tCai pas encore 
soup'e ; allez done, — ne me regardez pas, vous ne me derangez 
pas:' 

Luther commenced reading. Madame Steignitz occupied 
herself with preparations for her exceedingly frugal meal. A 
casserole, with its stock of meagre soup, was pulled out from 
the recesses of an old, and neatly carved, but dilapidated 
buffet, that m ght, perhaps, in former times have contained the 
delicate Slvres of a Ninon's petites soupes, or upheld the plate 
and crystal at the orgies of the Regent. Madame uncovered 
the casserole, and took a sniff at the contents. 

" Open your mouth wider and sound your r-rs, and recol- 
lect one thing ; you can't swallow your letters in French as 
you do in English." 

Another sniff at the casserole, and then as if satisfied 
that the contents still remained in an edible condition, the 
vessel was placed to heat upon the top of the little anthracite 
stove. 

^^Bonl BonP'^ she exclaimed, "I see you have practice 
with your u and your double 1, but your r — ah, you must 
r-r-r-oll it more. Like this : sacr-r-r-r-r^^ and the old woman's 
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head disappeared in the recesses of the buffet ; whence the 
r-rs continued to roll out, accompanied by divers profanities 
and a great clattering and clinking and rustling of bottles 
and plates and old boxes and baskets. 

" Sacr-r-r-e tonnere I y at perdu mon ognon ; sacr-r-r nam de 
Dim! mon seul ognon. Out, out, mon seul ognon. Oil est iJf 
0^ est ill 0^ peut-il se trouver ? Ah ! ah! le void ! sacr-r-r-r 
cochon d^ognon, le voici,^^ 

Luther paused, and for a moment almost imagined that 
the old buffet was about to give birth to a French trooper. 
The old woman emerged with triumphant vivacity, holding 
another stewpan in one hand, and in the other a cold boiled 
potato; a coffee-cup filled with fish livers and hearts; and 
the truant onion. 

She proceeded to slice the potato into the casserole ; then 
the half of the onion ; adding a pinch of salt and pepper, a 
few crumbs of bread and a lump of fat, and was just going to 
turn in the contents of the coffee-cup, when she paused, ad- 
vanced to Luther, held the cup under his nose, and asked 
him in French what he called it. 

Luther shook his head. 

" Oh, you don't know ? Well, I will tell you ; it is a sample 
and a proof of the prodigality and barbarity of your country. 
That is one of the dearest dishes in the French market In 
Paris I give two francs a pound, and make a dish for the 
gourmet le plus instruit of Phillips, or the Cafe Anglais , and 
here, sometimes I give three cents a pound, and sometimes I 
get them for nothing. Mais lisez encore; ne me regardez pas. 
ye vais /aire un plat d*entrailles de poisson saute d la grande 
CaremeP 

Luther resumed his reading, while the old lady stirred the 
contents of her stewpans, and prepared one corner of the 
rickety old table. A soup-plate of French porcelain, with 
broken edges, a battered silver spoon, and a napkin of fine 
material but frayed and full of holes, and looking somewhat 
the worse in color from frequent general service as duster and 
dishcloth, were soon arranged, and a portion of the contents 
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of die first stew having been emptied into the soup-plate, the 
old lady commenced her meal. 

" That will do for the reading," she exclaimed, after a few 
mouthfuls of soup, " I see that, with a little practice, you will 
pronounce very well ; you have a good organ. Now, will you 
take your pencil and paper, and I shall see what you can write." 

Mais pardon un moment^^ she exclaimed, as Luther got 
his pencil and paper in readiness ; — " il faut fairesauter mes en- 
trailles de poisson^^ and jumping up she rushed to the stove, 
gave the stewpan a shake, whisked back again to the table, and 
swallowed a few mouthfuls of soup. Maintenant commm^anSy 
— write as I dictate. Ecrivez done — I am sorry that I cannot 
ask you to eat something." 

" Manger quelqtu ckose^^ said Luther, finishing the phrase. 

" I cannot do so for several reasons." 

"-P/wxftrt/w r«£fi7«j," echoed Luther. 

" First, because I have not got any too much for mysel£" 
Four moiy* murmured Luther. 

" Second, because what I, a poor woman, have to eat is 
not good enough for a young gentleman." 

" Gentilhommej* said Luther. 

"Third, because I know that you have already eaten your 
supper, and that you are not hungry." 
" N^avez pas faim^^ 

The stewpan on the stove began to emit by this time cer- 
tain fragrant evidences of readiness for the table. Madame 
Steignitz, first dexterously giving it a few shakes, whipped it 
off the stove, and poured its contents into the same plate that 
had served for the soup, all the time continuing her dictation. 

" Good ! " she exclaimed, as she swallowed the last mouth- 
fiil and wiped the plate with a crust of bread. " Good ! now 
let me see what you have written. Very good, indeed ! I 
see you have made some progress. The worst part for you is 
over. You have not made more than a dozen errors. Wait 
till I put away these things, and then we will find them and 
correct them. Et aprls nous causerons un peu — what you 
call chat a little." 
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The remainder of the evening was filled up with talk upon 
various subjects ; with a scene fi"om Moliere, read by Madame 
with spirit and vivacity ; and with an extemporized represen- 
tation of assumed characters in various situations. 

"Now, you shall imagine yourself to be a young lady, and 
I will be a gentleman come to visit you." And the old lady 
rushed to the door and pretended to enter the room, sliding, 
and bowing, and making her compliments with affected em- 
pressement. 

Luther could hardly refi*ain firom a hearty laugh, but 
forcing himself into the spirit of the scene, he endeavored to 
reply with all the vigor and vivacity possible. 

Madame Steignitz neither helped him nor corrected him 
directly, but whenever he made a mistake, or was in want of a 
word or a phrase, she said something that involved the phrase, 
or furnished the expression, and that with an emphasis that 
drove in and clinched the right word or the right idiom, in a 
way that dawdling over a grammar or phrase-book could 
never do. 

" Now you shall be the gentleman, and I will be the lady. 
You shall say to me all that I have said to you." And again 
the scene was repeated. 

" Now I shall keep a book-store, and you have come to 
buy some books." And the probable conversation of buyer 
and seller was gone through with. 

There was a little old French clock, surmounted by a 
pair of tarnished gilt Cupids on the stained wooden mantle- 
piece, half hidden by piles of papers, pamphlets, bottles, pill- 
boxes, brushes, and odds and ends of all kinds of rubbish. 
Its tiny voice announced to Luther's astonished ear the hour 
of ten. He could hardly believe it was so late, so much had 
he been interested in the exercises of the evening. 

As he bade Madame Steignitz adieu, with many thanks 
and the strongest protestations of his determination to renew 
his visits upon the appointed days, and closed the door be- 
hind him, he felt a wonderful elation at the opening prospect 
of a complete mastership of a second tongue. He was cer- 
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tain now of French. German, which he was to begin in a 
month s time, he would do his best at, and might even ulti- 
mately attempt the Italian and Spanish, but French at the 
worst was within his grasp ; a short and vigorous attack must 
result in a perfect and permanent conquest. 

As Luther closed the door, and stepped out on the landing, 
he noticed a light issuing from the room of Mr. Planly. The 
door was a little ajar, and he felt an impulse to push it open, 
and exchange passing salutations with the old inventor, when 
he was interrupted by a bOund of voices from within. 

How much money will it take to complete it? " demanded 
a harsh voice, in suppressed tone, with a strong foreign accent. 
" I am poor — desperately poor, but once finished and in my 
hands, if it will do what you think, and I hope, I can get 
plenty of money for it. How much money will it take to com- 
plete it ? " 

" I cannot say," responded Mr. Planly, " not much ; but 
I must have tools and materials, and you will recollect that it 
is an affair of time as well as money. I must experiment — 
try different plans, — make and remake the thing so as to have 
it portable as well as efficient ; and, in the meantime, I must 
live : I can't go every day as I have to-day without eating. 
My landlady is impatient for her rent ; some money I must 
have, and I cannot beg, borrow, or steal." 

" And this landlady of yours, has she any money ? " 

" They say that she is very rich : she must be, I should 
think, quite wealthy ; she spends nothing and owns several 
houses." 

And where does she keep her money ? Does she have 
any here — in her garret — do you suppose ? " 

If Luther had been in the room he would have seen Mr. 
Planly suddenly start and fasten a keen and suspicious look 
upon his companion. 

" Ah, I know your thoughts : you think that I wish to rob 
her," resumed: the strange voice, "but if I did there would be 
no great harm in it The money would do more good in my 
hands than in the pockets of a miserable old avare like that" 
15 
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"There is no necessity to discuss that point," rejoined Mr. 
t *lanly. " The attempt would be a folly at least, as she never 
trusts herself with a penny, and every day she deposits before 
night in the sa\nngs bank the money that she collects." 

" In that case she is doubly safe from me," replied the 
stranger with a laugh. "Desperate poverty has never yet 
made me commit a crime. I am sure it will never cause me 
to knowingly make such a fool of myself. In my country an 
old witch like that would be pretty sure to have a good magqt 
fiomewhere, and I know some of my compatriots who would 
be looking after it. But your confounded banks of deposit 
are so thick that they spoil that game. But I must bid you 
good-night, I have an appointment with my friends at our 
usual haunt in Wooster Street at ten. I will see if we can't 
Taise a few dollars for you. Au revoiry 

The last word reminded Luther that he was listening to a 
conversaliou not intended for his ear, and decided his hesita> 
tuon about entering. He concluded to defer his call upon 
Mr. Planly until another evening, and turned to the stairs, 
just in time to escape observation, as the door was flung open 
and gave exit to a small bushy-whiskered man in a cloak and 
slouched hat. 

" Mind you keep it well out of sight," he called back from 
the head of the stairs to the inventor, who stood in the door- 
way. " The slightest publicity will destroy the value of the 
whole thing." 

" Oh, never fear," replied Mr. Planly ; " I have very few 
visiters, and I don't know a soul in town who would willingly 
take the slightest interest in that or any thing else that I am 
concerned in, or who would pay attention enough to anything 
I could say to enable them to comprehend either its princi- 
ples or its objects." 

" Dame J ye n*en suis pas si sur,^^ muttered the man in the 
cloak, but With an accent which, contrasting with the pure 
intonation of Madame Steignitz still ringing in his ears, left 
Luther very much m doubt as to whether the speaker was a 
Frenchman or not. 
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"I am not so sure of that. There are a great many cu- 
rious people about ; so be on your guard." 

The speaker rapidly descended the stairs. 

Luther's curiosity was aroused. He was half inclined to 
stop and examine the stranger a little more closely, but he 
did not like to be caught watching or waiting ; and he did not 
like to admit to himself a capability of trying to pry into the 
business of other people with which he had nothing to do. 
He opened the front door without looking directly back, 
closely followed by the stranger, and tripping down the steps, 
turned up the street 

In front of the steps, leaning against the railing, was a 
large, powerfully-built man ; roughly clad, as Luther, aided by 
the feeble glimmer of a miserable gas-light at a little distance, 
could see at a glance. 

A small astrachan cap, set upon a monstrous mass of curly 
jet-black hair surmounted his head. Around his neck was a 
red bandanna, knotted sailor-fashion, with the ends falling 
down upon an old cardigan jacket that was buttoned up to the 
chin. A heavy black moustache and beard, that covered 
nearly one-half of a hideously repulsive face, deeply scarred 
with the small-pox, together with rather large gold rings in his 
ears, constituted all the details that Luther's rapid glance could 
take in ; and these he could hardly be said to see at the instant. 
They became developed in his consciousness only by a mental 
analysis that lasted until he had almost reached his home in 
Bleecker Street As a part too of this development into cog- 
nizable mental pictures of instantaneous and simultaneous sen- 
suous impressions, he arrived at the conclusion that the two 
men were friends ; that they had nodded to each other ; had 
dropped a word of salutation, which was neither French nor 
English ; and had gone off together down Wooster Street in 
the direction of Canal Street 

Perhaps his impression was somewhat intensified by their 
sudden disappearance as he stood looking after them ; one 
moment they were plain in sight, the next they had vanished. 
— Dropped into some under-ground drinking-saloon," said 
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Luther, but his curiosity had never been so thoroughly piqued 
before ; and yet, as he said to himself, he could not imagineiH| 

why or wherefore. There was nothing very striki'n[r or won- 
derful in the fact that the inventor had a visitor with a fc»reign 
accent, or that the said foreigner had a companioii who was 
waiting for him outside of the house ; still he a}uld not help 
wondering about it as he made his way up-stairs to his little^ 
attic, and he could not help wondering at himself for wondef 
ing at so trivial an incident. " I dare say," mused Luth^l 
if I should stroll the streets to-night until the short boars, I 
should see and hear a dozen things much more curious, and 
much more suggestive of mystery. There's the old woman- 
she is a complete mystery — and how impenetrable I HdK 
thoroughly dry she has pumped me, and how little she has^ 
revealed in return ! But then, I suppose, that is naturaL 
have nothing to conceal ; she evidently has had her adv 
and her trials. She must have had a son, I take it, and 
fancies that I resemble him. I suppose she will tell me all.^ 
about it some time." 

Luther went off to sleep, and had a troubled dreaoi^^ 
Asmodeus and unroofed houses ; of mysterious sighte 
sounds ; of interesting scenes of intrigue and conjugal 
licity ; and debauchery and murder ; and splendid Iz 
vivants of love, and hate, and greed. 

"Beautiful, isn't it?" exclaimed the limping devil in 
ther's ear, as he tore off roof after roof ; " but here is a odd 
of pictures not quite so striking, but really the finest 
And the devil ripped up a roof, and exposed to Luther's sight" 
a luxurious chamber with a single occupant — a maiden, beau- 
tiful and youthful, but with a distressed and despairing expres- ^ 
sion that foreshadowed, for the instant, the permanent line 
and shadows of thirty. With her hair half in crimping-pii^^ 
and half straggling loose; and her cheek hollow and wan, 
and — now that the slight tint of the red ribbon, with whicb t^^^ 
had been artistically touched, had been washed ofi^^ltnost ^ ^^^H^ 
white as the folds of her robe de nuit^ she sat at her dressing* 
table motionless; holding her head on one hand, ^pdj 
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at a rivihre of diamonds that flashed its seductive hght from 
the perfumed satin folds of its richly gilt and embossed case. 

She started, closed the lid, and with a slight shudder 
pushed the box from her. Her hand fell upon a small gilt- 
edged prayer-book ; it opened at the marriage service ; she 
hastily closed it with a still stronger shudder, and flung it, 
with a gesture of fierce impatience, on to a distant sofa. Tears 
sprang to her eyes, and rolled down her cheeks ; she clasped 
her hands with a convulsive grasp, and bowed her head upon 
them. D6ep sobs shook her whole frame ; a wail of agony 
burst from her laboring heart. " Too late, too late," sheened. 
" Oh, Harry, Harry, my love ! my life ! why did you let me 
give you up ? why did I do it, why did I do it.? Why did that 
horrible fellow with his million cross my path ? Alas ! how 
full of misery looms my future. Oh that I could die ! yes, die 
to-night ; now — at once, and escape forever." 

She raised her head, wiped the tears from her eyes, and 
commenced coiling her back twist, and finishing her front 
hair with crimping-pins. , 

" Now that is the kind of thing I like to see," said Asmo- . 
deus. " There is a young girl — one of the most fashionable 
and best educated of any within two blocks of the Avenue — but 
her family by some miserable dispensation of fortune is not 
rich. Her mother has only a pittance — some seven or eight 
thousand a year ; and her father doesn't get a cent over twelve 
thousand as president of an insurance company. She must 
have money, and her charms have been in the market for two 
years past. In that time she has fallen desperately in love 
with a nice young fellow of a doctor, who is rapidly getting 
into good practice, but who has no income that would permit 
for many years anything like a life of fashion. Why a single 
ball at Delmonico's, when you pay a thousand dollars for rose- 
buds, to say nothing of the other flowers, would swallow up 
the fees of fifty amputations, or accouchements ; or exhaust 
the pecuniary supplies derivable from twenty malingering 
maternal nervous systems, or a dozen infantile fits, rickets, 
and club-feet, or a score or two of paternal gouty stomachs 
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and congested livers. No, she couldn't marry the doctor, and 
settle down to a life of love and domestic bliss, or mingled 
duty and rational pleasure, — to the hum-drum enjoyments of 
a stupid family circle, and a restricted social set Think of 
what she would have to endure : the barest glance of recog- 
nition from Mrs. Newcome, the banker's wife ; the cut-direct 
of Mrs. Wriggleton and her daughters, or the cold hard stare 
of Mrs. D'Oberge. No, she couldn't marry the doctor ; Pa 
and Ma both said so, and society said so, — so she is going to 
marry an ugly, illiterate, unrefined, flashy, flippant boor of 
twice her age, who, because he has converted an inherited 
fifty thousand, picked up by his progenitor in a feed-store, 
into two millions by questionable speculation, imagines him- 
self to be the equal of the finest-cultured and most tendei 
and delicate-mannered gentlemen in the land. Does she ever 
think of bearing children to such a father, and rearing them 
under his parental guidance and example? You need not 
ask. Look at that shudder that runs through every nerve in 
her body. 

" But enough of this. Here we have a funny picture. Let 
us look at it for an instant Do you see that old woman ? — 
that is old Mother Jinks. She is going to a ball. She always 
is going to a ball, or party, or reception, or somewhere, where 
she can show off her laces and diamonds, her false teeth and 
painted cheeks, and scraggy bust. She has no daughter to 
bring out, but she contrives to hang herself on to some young 
damsel, for the time being, by the pure power of suction. 
Like a vampire she fastens upon her victim ; lulls her to 
sleep with fannings and flutterings of compliments and little 
attentions, sucks out all her youthful social juices, and throws 
her, a withered and helpless old maid, away. Look at her 
now : she is almost made up, and she will be soon simpering 
and bowing, and grimacing, and boring herself and others, 
and making herself an object of ridicule and contempt to the 
young people around her, and denouncing the party and so- 
ciety generally, and sneering at * common people,' and won- 
dering why she cannot enjoy herself, forgetting that no one 
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can find anything in society when they take nothing into it 
themselves. Then she will come home, quarrel with her 
maid, and go to bed, and get up again to go tlirough the same 
routine the next day. I declare it makes me laugh," and 
the devil gave a loud ha ! ha ! that startled Luther from his 
sleep. He was glad to find it daylight and time to rise if he 
wished to give a few finishing touches to the illustrations of 
his " Legend " before the simimons to hash and buckwheat 
cakes. 

" I tell you what, Mr. Editor," said Luther to Mr. Whop- 
pers, at the breakfast-table, " if I could write it all out it 
would make a first-rate article for the Atlantic or the Galaxy; 
it would be altogether above the line of your readers." 

" No doubt, too lofty entirely — ^but that is natural : a fel- 
low that has been straddling ridge-poles and climbing round 
chimney-pots all night, might be expected to be a little ele- 
vated. Are you sure the elevation did not take place before 
you went to bed ? You thought that it was a spirit that was 
leading you around. Well, perhaps it was, and infernally bad 
spirit too. There is a good deal of it about. It is powerful 
enough, no doubt. I Ve known it to take the roof right off of 
a man's head ; and as to elevation, a single gin-sling will 
sometimes throw a fellow as high as Trinity steeple. One 
thing I can tell you, and that is, your diable boiteux is a little 
*oo much like a police reporter ; or the city correspondent of 
^ country newspaper ; or a third-class novelist. He gives 
you exceptional views, and makes you think that what he §ees 
and says stands for the world and society. There are thou- 
sands of houses in New York upper-tendom whose roofs he 
wouldn't dare to disturb : the amount of sensation to be ex- 
tracted from them wouldn't pay for the trouble of ripping up 
a single tile;" 



CHAPTER XII. 



Inflation and Panic — A Tight Money-Market — The Great House in 
Trouble — Mr. Ledgeral Raises The Money — A Nice Distinction — 
Count Isenthal's Letter — ^Joseph's Recollections. — The Great House 
Saved. 

THERE had been one of those periods, lasting two or 
three years, of great financial inflation and consequent 
commercial activity. Money was plenty, and every kind of 
trade acknowledged the impulse. And not only all kinds of 
legitimate trade, but the absurdest schemes, the wildest spec- 
ulations, the most brazen swindles floated, bobbing and bub- 
bling about, on the great seething, roaring current of credit 
In the "street," there was a terrible activity, and all the 
avenues to sudden wealth were filled with crowds of eager, 
excited men anxiously making haste to be rich. A perfect 
fury of greed had seized upon all classes, professions and 
trades ; upon all ages and both sexes. The preacher's 
thoughts wandered at the sacred desk to his last investment 
in the " Communipaw Silver Lead," or the " Chickahomany 
Railroad and Labor Improvement Co." The great surgeon 
hurried the sweep of his amputating-knife by ten seconds, to 
attend a meeting of a board of directors squatting upon spec- 
imens of a new-found vein of the real stuff in the wilds of the 
Rocky Mountains. The great barrister in his heaviest 
speeches could not keep from mentally counting his chances 
in the Big Thing Petroleum, and even, in one of his highest 
flights, apostrophizing the Fountain Justice as flowing at least 
four hundred barrels. The glowing appeal moves the court. 
The presiding judge starts, leans forward, and whispers : "Is 
there any chance for the court to get in on first principles ? " 
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" One five-thousand-dollar share left — ^genuine, first sand- 
stone, no watering, no doubling-up. Your honor will step 
right in on the very first rung of the derrick ladder." 

" Good ! The court notes the point, and will reserve its 
decision until the afternoon. Go on with your argument, 
sir." 

And now had bejgun the inevitable reaction. Money had 
become tight, or if not tight, could not be found lying around so 
loose as usual. There were many symptons of a coming hur- 
ricane. The stock-barometers fell away below foul. There 
was a leaden dulness settling down in the street, and the 
faces of bank presidents and cashiers grew cloudy : there was 
a growing disposition to " realize," to " pocket the rocks," to 
" git out," to " take in sail," to " clew up and clew down," and 
many a captain of a gallant craft regretted that he had not 
carried his top-gallant sails over reefed top-sails, so that he 
could shorten his canvas handily in the squall. 

You had but to visit the Rialto in the time of high-tide, or 
in other words to drop into the note and exchange brokers' of- 
fices in Wall Street, to find that no firm stood higher in the opin- 
ion of money-lenders than the old respected and respectable 
establishment of Shippen, Ledgeral & Co. And yet it was 
difficult for Mr. Gainsby to raise all the money needed. It 
would never do, however, for such a solid firm to acknowledge 
any pressing want. It would never do for such a respectable 
firm to go shinning about for temporary loans. It would* 
never do for a firm composed of individuals of such large pri- 
vate wealth to attempt discounts from outside commercial 
Grad-grinds on questionable collaterals, or allow their own 
notes to be shaved at a higher rate than ten per cent The very 
purity and elevation of the firm's character worked against it 
now. As when a fast girl, with a reputation for modesty and 
propriety, un pen usee, says and does things without losing 
social consideration that would completely destroy the char- 
acter of an immaculate, but slow virgin ; or as when a mere 
member of the congregation reels home from the St. Nicholas 
dinner, and hurts nothing or nobody, while a single lurch in 
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a communicant will shock a whole church ; so a firm like Ship- 
pen, Ledgeral & Co. was debarred from any acknowledgment^ 
by outward sign or symptom, of the fury of the blast. No 
willow-Iike bending, no shivering, no shaking. In the daily 
" Ho ! what news from the Rialto ? " its name must not be 
mentioned. A single whisper against the solidity, of such a 
settled institution, the faintest suggestion of frangibility in 
such a towering structure, would precipitate everything and 
e\'erybody " down town" into one universal and never-ending 
smash. 

And yet the firm wanted money, and didn't know how or 
where to raise it ; or rather they had raised so much that it 
might look suspicious to call for more ; and, besides, the se- 
curities on which a great deal of its money was locked up 
would hardly bear examination even in the best of times. 

" If it weren't for our advances to those d— d Cuban 
sugar fellows, we should do well enough," exclaimed Mr. 
Gainsby, as he and Mr. Ledgeral sat in anxious consultation 
in the library of the house in Washington Square. 

Mr. Gainsby had called at an early hour before breakfast 
to see his senior partner, and to try and arrange some plan 
of operations before going down town, and found that, like 
himself, Mr. Ledgeral had passed a sleepless night, and was 
up and dressed an hour before his usual time. 

Mr. Gainsby considered himself a harassed man, — ^and for 
the time a thoroughly overworked and used-up man — ^but if 
he could have seen his partner pacing his chamber during the 
silent watches of the night, he would have thanked heaven 
for his own occasional snatches of sleep, and still more in 
that his own watchfulness was caused by nothing more than 
business anxiety, and that no pangs of conscience, or fear of 
disgrace, sharpened the dread of a protested note. 

"If it weren't for those advances," said Mr. Gainsby, 
pointing with his finger to some items in a schedule which lay 
on the table before him. 

*' Well, whose fault is that ? " said Mr. Ledgeral " I had 
nothing to do with it." 
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" You forget," replied Mr. Gainsby ; " it is true I proposed 
it, but you approved it, and I suppose the responsibility is 
shared about equally : if we hadn't done it, three of the larg- 
est plantations on the island would have slipped out of our 
hands." 

" Well, well," testily replied Mr. Ledgeral, " it is done 
now — ^the money is gone, and we shan't see a cent of it back 
again for six months, at least. What is the lowest figiu-e that 
will tide us over into next month ? " 

" We must have a full hundred and fifty thousand," an- 
swered Mr. Gainsby, " and two-thirds of that must go into 
the bank to-day. When I got those sugar-house notes for 
fifty thousand discounted yesterday, I saw that it strained our 
firiends at the bank somewhat, and that we need not look for 
more in that quarter. I know of but one resource." 

" And what may that be ? " demanded Mr. Ledgeral. 

" We must go to Mr. Shippen," replied Mr. Gainsby. 

" Never, never ! No, no, that will never do," exclaimed 
Mr. Ledgeral, starting firom his seat and beginning to pace 
up and down the room. 

Startled at his sudden vehemence, Mr. Gainsby watched 
his partner for a few minutes in silent astonishment. A sus- 
picion suddenly dawned upon his mind that Mr. Ledgeral 
had already been dipping on his own account into the 
purse of the special partner. He had had reason to know 
that Mr. Ledgeral's private speculations had been on the most 
enormous scale, and it was pretty certain that many of them 
must have been unsuccessful. " Pity," thought Mr/ Gainsby, 
" that the restrictions in the articles of copartnership should 
apply only to the junior members of the firm, and that the 
head of the house had not been saved firom the temptations 
of the times also." 

" No, no, I can't do that ; I don't want to bother Uncle 
Shippen about any business matters at present. Besides, I 
know he has no money ; he has little or nothing but real es- 
tate, and if he were disposed to mortgage the whole of it, that 
would do us no good at the moment" 
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"What is to be done then?" demanded Mr. Gainsby, 
with a quivering lip. "Suspension now, would be perfect 
ruin. We may as well make up our minds to go under com- 
pletely." 

His partner seemed lost in thought, and made no rep'y 
for several minutes. 

"it must be done," suddenly muttered Mr. Ledgeral, 
starting up from his chair. " There is no help for it ; worse 
than ruin — open disgrace if I hesitate. I have made the 
plunge — I must wade through. My only possible chance is 
in saving the firm. That all right, I can turn myself around, 
by spring, before the fellow arrives, and get out of the scrape 
without dishonor." 

Mr. Gainsby listened intently, but could make nothing 
of the few words that caught his ear ; while Mr. Ledgeral 
continued his walk up and down, in a state of marked agita- 
tion and excitement. Drops of cold perspiration started from 
his forehead. The color forsook his cheek, and his lips, 
parched and trembling, seemed scarce able to frame his in- 
coherent sentences. Suddenly he seemed to become sensible 
that some one else was in the room, and throwing himself into 
a chair opposite to Mr. Gainsby, he demanded, with an effort 
at vigor, but in a voice still trembling, if Mr. Gainsby was 
positively certain that one hundred thousand would be enough 
for the day. 

Mr. Gainsby pointed to the schedule. 

"Well, then," resumed Mr. Ledgeral, "I think I can an- 
swer for it — ^yes, I will answer for it I will be down before 
twelve." 

" With the money ? " 

"Yes, with the money. I shall have to make great sacri 
fices to get it ; and I shall charge the firm with any loss upon 
my securities." 

Mr. Gainsby nodded his head, and took up his hat. "I 
hope there is no chance of any mistake or miscarriage," he 
said hesitatingly. " If there is, I am sure our special will 
never forgive us for not letting him know." 
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" Never fear, I will be on hand at twelve ; and you need 
say nothing to any one, mind to any one, as to where the 
money comes from." 

Mr. Gainsby took his departure, and a close obser\'er 
might have noticed that he left the house and strode off down 
Broadway with a more elastic step than usual, and with a 
pleasant smile and a hand ready to wave an exceedingly com- 
placent salute to every passing acquaintance. 

Mr. Gainsby was a precise, fastidious man socially, and 
had never in his whole life indulged in the vulgarity, or rather 
the downright blackguardism of smoking in the street, and he 
was not a little startled at finding his cigar case in his hand. 
" I must indulge," said he to himself. " It is early yet, and 
my nerves have been so tightly strained that, now the tension 
is off, they jingle and jangle like fiddle-strings. He'll get 
the money no doubt. He seemed to be confident of success. 
I wonder where it will come from. Ha 1 ha ! that was a very 
useless injunction not to tell anybody — I'll be hanged if I 
know anything to tell. I know that he has been desperately 
short for a month past, and I am pretty sure he has already 
got into Uncle Shippen, so how or where he can raise a hun- 
dred thousand to-day, I don't know ? " 

Mr. Ledgeral sat in his luxurious arm-chair for at least 
half an hour after Mr. Gainsby had left, without moving. No 
longer a picture of mercantile dignity, and condescending, ele- 
gant dilettanteism ; but rather a picture of brooding irresolu- 
tion and forlorn conscience-stricken imbecility. The summons 
to breakfast remained unanswered. Joseph put his head into 
the room for the second time, and received an impatient re. 
buff, ending with an order to bring a cup of coffee into the 
library. 

" Tears to me," muttered Joseph, " dat someting's gwine 
to happen bout dese ere days. I heard 'em say dat dey had 
got de screws on, and dat money is as tight as a clam-shell. 
Yes tighter dan a clam-shell. 'Pears to dis nigger dat some- 
ting is gwine to happen." 

Mr. Ledgeral sipped his coffee quietly for a few moments, 
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and then proceeded to draw from the recesses of his portfolio 
a letter with a German post-mark, but the contents were written 
in very correct English. It was dated " Isenthal," and con- 
tained an enclosure in the shape of a bill of exchange. Omit- 
ting some remarks upon the weather, the hanrestSy and the 
prospects of war, the letter ran nearly as follows : 

" Yours of the 13th ult. has been duly received, and its contents thank- 
fully noted. I am much obliged to you for your advice, as to the Illinois 
Centrals. They are confident in Frankfort, I am told, of an advance, but 
you are so much nearer the ground, and I have so much confidence in 
the judgment of a man who is at the head of so world-renowned a house 
as yours, that I think it best to make the change you propose. You will 
consider yourself, therefore, hereby authorized to make the exchange. En- 
closed please find a first bill on Barings drawn to my order and endorsed 
to you for ten thousand pounds, the proceeds of which please invest as you 
have suggested : half in your city six per cents, and half in the stock of 
some sound bank. As I have more money than I need at present, I 
shall not draw upon you for my coming dividends on the bonds in yoor 
hands. You can hold the money until I come out, which I hope to do 
early in the Spring. I have long had a desire to see your great and much- 
to-be-envied country, and one of the pleasures I count most upon is that 
of expressing my obligations to a man so distinguished and widely hon- 
ored as yourself. Permit me to say that, as a young man entirely igno- 
rant of business and business men, had it not been thkt I was attracted 
by your high reputation, and by a little incident which I will explain to 
you when I have the pleasure of seeing you, the money you have so hap- 
pily invested for me would have been most probably squandered. 

" Hoping that this ^-ill find you in good health, 
" I am yours truly, 

** Count Albert von Isenthal." 

" Fool that I am ! " exclaimed Mr. Ledgeral. " Why did 
I write such a pressing invitation to visit this country ? If 
I had not put it into his head he never would have thought 

of coming. D d, miserable vanity! Just to have the 

pleasure and eclat of parading about a rich young German 
count, I have got myself into this scrape." And for a moment 
Mr. Ledgeral took refuge from the black and repulsive aspect 
of crime in the contemplation and fierce reprobation of minor 
foibles and weaknesses. But not for long could he discharge 
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his mind of the fact that he had yielded to temptation, and in 
an evil hour had fallen from his honorable and virtuous es- 
tate down — down to the ranks of the criminal class. No, no, 
not quite so bad as that ; because from the first, and still 
more now, he was resolved upon restitution with interest at 
the highest market rate, not perhaps in money, but in the 
best of advice and business guidance. In this light it was 
only borrowing,' and as it was absolutely essential that the 
money should be had at the moment, there was of course no 
time to write to the young man, asking the loan. 

And after all, it was only a portion of the fund that had 
been used, only a hundred thousand ; a mere bagatelle. " If 
that dry hole that those rascals ran the oil into had really 
proved an eighty-barrel well, and petroleum had kept up to 
eight dollars, it would have paid the whole in less than six 
months. Now there is, with this bill of exchange, just one 
hundred and fifty thousand left : we must have a hundred 
thousand to day. Necessity knows no law ; the very exist- 
ence of one of the most important institutions in the United 
States depends upon it. One must make sacrifices sometimes 
for the good of our fellow-men. Besides, the money is not 
to be wasted or thrown away ; it will all come back again. 
And more than all, the trust has been violated, if you will 
use a rough term, and part of the money disposed of, and 
that too in what the public might call wild speculations. It 
can't certainly be any great harm to go on a little further and 
borrow in a really good sound cause the remainder." 

The distinction that Mr. Ledgeral was drawing in his 
mind, although very fine, will be equally apparent to the 
reader. If the trust had been intact there might be some 
question about touching it. But it had been broken into. 
The thing had been done — ^the responsibility had been in- 
curred, and isn't it clear that any one assuming such a respon- 
sibility acquires a kind of right to the remainder of the trust, 
especially if he is going to use it in a perfectly honest endeav- 
or to replace the first portion unfortunately lost ? 

As Mr. Ledgeral reasoned himself into a more elevated 
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and philosophic view of the matter, and his mental perturba- 
tion abated, his appetite returned, and he rang for Joseph and 
inquired if the ladies had finished breakfast. 

" All done sar, 'cept Miss Ledgeral, sar, she nebber don't 
done 'til 'bout twelve o'clock." 

" Well, what can you give me in a hurry ? I had no ap- 
petite at first, but I believe I will eat a few mouthfuls before 
I go out." 

" Ebbery ting dat's hot am cold, sar, but I can get you a 
turkey's leg debbled in 'bout five minutes." 

" Well, that will do, Joseph, and tell John to have my 
coupe at the door in half an hour." Mr. Ledgeral seldom 
rode down town in his own carriage. He recollected an old 
maxim of his father's, that the young fellow who rode down 
to business in his own carriage, generally had to walk in his 
old age. Mr. Ledgeral was still young, that is he walked as 
vigorously as ever, and liked the exercise, and when he rode 
in an omnibus he felt much safer amid the jam and crush of 
carts and carriages. Still there are times when a little osten- 
tation is necessary, and a sight of his prancing bays and well- 
known livery might in this time of pressure and panic do the 
" street " good. 

" 'Pears to me," said Joseph, as Mr. Ledgeral drove off 
after a hurried, but hearty breakfast — " 'pears to me we ain't 
going to bust nor nothing dis time. I recomlect way back to 
thirty-sebben — O Lord, I was a young man den ! — ^when we 
had ter sospend for a week. Nobody eat any debble turkey- 
leg den. No, sar. De old man he eat nothing but a cracker, 
and a pint or two of brandy, and de young one — Misser 
Court here — ^lie almost starve hisself to death on lobster-salad 
and Champagne. O Lord, I recomlect dat we— dat is he and 
me togedder — spile more nor a basket in tree days. If dat 
panic hadn't sumsided — I tell you what, it would hab bust dis 
nigger's head open — ^yes, sar! Good-morning, sar! walk in, 
sar ! " exclaimed Joseph, throwing open the front door in an- 
swer to a ring of the bell, and saluting Luther, who stood upon 
the steps. " For Miss Helen, sar? ah, yes, I will gib it to her 
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— she is in de parlor now. Won't you gib it yourself? Tears 
to me," continued the old man, as Luther, having handed him 
his card and a roll of manuscript addressed to Miss Helen 
Ledgeral, turned and tripped rapidly down the steps, " 'pears 
to me," — ^but the sentence was left unfinished, as Mrs. Ledg- 
eral at that moment stepped into the hall. 
"What is that, Joseph?" 

" It is a card from one ob de young gemmenob de party," 
replied Joseph, dexterously whipping the roll of manuscript 
into his voluminous coat pocket and dropping the card into his 
silver waiter. 

Mrs. Ledgeral took the card and looked at it 

" Nonsense ! " she exclaimed, twisting up the card in her 
fingers, and leisurely ascended the stairs. 

Joseph put his head into the parlor. " Miss Helen," he 
said, looking around to see that no one was present " Dat 
young man ob de steamboat! He bring dis for you. I 
doesn't tink it is a bilyer doo, cause it's rolled up so. No, I 
doesn't tink it is a bilyer doo." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Helen, taking the roll. 
Dat's just what her mudder say," muttered Joseph as he 
left the room. " Nonsense ! I guess it is nonsense, but 
'pears to me der is a good deal ob it about" 

The old man had no reference especially to Luther's 
poetry, and was quite unconscious of the wide application to 
modem poetry his remark was capable of. 

Helen waited not to unroll the manuscript, but tripped 
lightly from the parlor up stairs. The door of her mother's 
room stood open, and the naughty girl was going to steal 
quietly by. She had nothing to conceal— oh ! no ; but then 
her mother might make some inquiry about the manuscript in 
her hand, and some things are so trifling — so ridiculous in fact 
—that it is not pleasant to explain them. Therefore, in 
answer to her mother's call, she merely put her head within 
the half-opened door. " What is it, mamma ? " 

" Helen, do you know that young man has called and left 
his card ? " 

16 
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" What young man, mamma ? " 
" That Luther Lansdale." 
" Indeed ! " 

" Yes, and I think it a great piece of impertinence." 

" It would have been more polite and attentive in him to 
have come in and paid his party call in person," replied 
Helen in the most innocent tone. 

" Pshaw ! " and that was all Mrs. Ledgeral vouchsafed to 
utter in reply. 

Very wrong in Helen to thus play upon a fond mother's 
feelings but we have never said that she was a perfect char- 
acter—only a very good girl, as girls go. As her mother 
turned away the slightest twinkle of humor lighted up the 
demure expression of the naughty girl's face, and rapidly 
mounting the stairs she gained her own room. 

Let us follow her and read the lines with her as she runs 
over them. We have said that Luther had quite a talent for 
drawing. Now a novelist is bound, when he makes an as- 
sertion, to prove it, when he can. Unlike the historian, a 
novelist is nothing unless he is truthful. It is the privilege 
of the historian to misstate facts and pervert testimony, and 
distort character until the confounded reader is left with the 
very dimmest conceptions of what is true, anc^hat is not 
true ; but the novelist must tell nothing that in the depths 
of his moral consciousness he does not know to be true, and 
he is bound to furnish his proof— he is bound to make his 
characters think, say, and do, at least, a little of what he 
vaunts their ability, so as to let the reader judge for himself. 
Alas, that this rule should be so often utterly neglected 1 

We should, however, hardly be able to afford so much 
space to a proof that Luther has a turn for drawing, were it 
not that the verses themselves contain an applicable moral. 
Helen saw the point and felt it at once — what better modem 
representation of the famous Kaiser than a great New York 
commission-merchant, or of Engenhard than a clerk in a 
" store down town," — and it made her heart flutter in a way the 
mere poetry never could have done as she read the 
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LEGEND OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

Let me beguile your thoughts awhile 

With rude but truthful lay, 
Far back along Time's Nile-like stream- 
Far back through Hibtor/s phantom dream — 

Far back to the olden day 




What time one name was mouthed of fame. 

And fell, and field, and town. 
Throughput Christ's realm from Tiber's flow 
To where Rhine's channels seaward go. 
Basked in its fierce renown. 
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O'er Aix draws night, and the last light. 
This drear November's day, 

The royal city's streets has fled ; 

E'en scarce a star gleams overhead. 

And shadows thick with^things of dread 
Through court and cloister play. 



And hushed is all, save one foot-fall. 

That stirs the spectred air. 
And frights the guard — ^" A spirit I hist 
A gallant sprite, who keeps his tryst 
With Imma, fond as fair. 
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'Tis Engenhard who frights the guard. 

As he the courts creeps o'er. 
To where a postern, deep in shade, 
Is sentried only by the maid. 

With hand on the yielding door. 



*Tis Engenhard, king s scribe and bard, 

A clerk of low degree. 
The Kaiser's child is in his arms. 
He dares to taste her princely charms 

With lip so bold and free, — 
He dares to clasp her to his breast 

With Love's audacity. 
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How long he stays, — ^how vows and prays. 

With all that there befell. 
How oft they share the burning kiss, 
How deeply sip love's madd'ning bliss 

It booteth not to tell. 

Enough to say, ere break of day, 

They seek the private door. 
One last caress, and then, " Good-night,''^ 
Ah, Christ defend ! fresh snow so white 

The court-yard carpets o'er. 

And all on high stars gem the sky. 
And glint from spire to spire. 
And shimmer down the frosted towers 
Into the court in lustrous showers 
Of glitt'ring diamond fire : 

While all below the lucent snow 

Gleams pitiless and hard. 
" Good Jesu, aid ! — ^how light ! " she cries. 
" 'Tis not the light I fear," he sighs ; 
" Nor yet the drowsy guard. 

" Far more I dread my manly tread 

Our trysting will reveal. 
Oh ! cursed chance that brought this snow 
'Tis death to stay, 'tis death to go ; 

My steps I can't conceal. 

•* And well I ween, my foot-prints seen. 

The fierce and hungry pack 
Of scandal's hounds will seize the clue. 
And hang with noses sharp and true 

Upon my tell-tale track." 

" Thou may'st not stay, yet hold ! a way ! " 

Out cries the witty fair, 
" By which we'll fault their staunchest hound 
Come clasp rae thus my neck around. 

And thee across I'll bear. 
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" My foot, so small, 'twill puzzle all 

To read the riddle right. 
Come, clasp me thus — in such sore strait 
Love lends his aid — ^nay, do not wait. 

Shame rides the coming light." 




No time to lose, nor else to choose. 

All's lost by more delay. 
Around her neck he deftly clings, 
Around his form her arms she flings. 
And totters on her way 
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Uneasy bed hath crowned head, 
Sore truth of Charlemagne. 
Now pacing slow his chamber round. 
Revolving plans of state profound, — 
Now studying stars, anon the ground, 
From narrow oillet pane. 




Beneath his eyes fne court-yard lies: 

Ah ! could the lovers know 
"What eye above is looking down — 
How fierce the glance ! how stem the frown ? 

That trails them o'er the snow. 

" Ho ! warders, ho ! my trumpets blow. 

Arouse my sluggard Peers." 
Alas ! that voice, that furious tread 
That flashing eye, I greatly dread. 

Betoken blood and tears. 
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The purple hours scarce tinge the towers, 

Incrust with snowy flakes, 
"When starting at the brazen call, 
The nobles seek the judgment hall. 

And all astir is Aix. 

Scarce dies the blast, when striding fast 

Mal'gigi heads the train, 
Rinaldo next, then Gan, forsworn ; 
Oliver ; with Ortuel, paynim bom ; 
Astolpho, — ^him of the magic horn. 

And Ogier the Dane. 




And not the least at fight or feast. 

Sir Roland heeds the call, 
While groans and clanlcs at every stride 
That magic sword whose sweep so wide 
Can e'en the rocks and hills divide, 
The wondrous Durandall. 
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In solemn state all grimly wait 

The Kaiser's stem commands ; 
His banner waving o'er each knight. 
And each in gleaming steel bedight. 
And each on his proud hilt of might 
Supporting mailed hands. 

The hall now filled, and voices stilled, 

All eyes the Kaiser seek : 
'* Peers, paladins, to traitorous deed 
Should be affirmed a fitting meed. 

Your judgment I bespeak. 

" Pronounce the fate of low ingrate, — 

This scribbling, rhyming youth. 
Who has, with clerkly arts, beguiled 
This faithless maid — ^your sovereign's chiM— 
From fealty and from truth. 

" Say what his fate, who from such state 

Lures her to tryst so low. 
And then to hide his villain track, 
Dares to betask her princely back. 

And ride thus o'er the snow." 

He looks around : — at first no sound ; 

Close held is every breath ; 
And then, in swelling tones from all, 
Resounds throughout the lofty hall, 

" The traitor's doom is — Death ! " 

Ha ! see, that frown is softening down. 

And in that eagle eye 
A gleam of humor, scant and dim. 
Compels the shadows,, dark and grim. 

Reluctantly to fly. 

" Now, by God's truth, this daring youth 

Deserves that death to die. 
But Love the pang of death disdains ; 
So, ere the law's extremest pains. 
It is my pleasure that in chains 

Repenting he should lie." 
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The Kaiser smiled, then lifts his child 

From suppliance at his knee : — 
" Here, take this leasing, meeching bard, 
With priestly aid go bind him hard, 
In Hymen's chains him safely guard ; 
His warder thou shalt be." 

Hand clasped in hand, the lovers stand, 

O'erwhelmed with hope and fear. 
Half doubting if that voice of might, 
Thus fraught with mercy, fall aright 
Upon the questioning ear. 
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But cheers from all now fill the hall, 

With brave and lojral cries. 
Till through the doors the echoes roll. 
And voice the instincts of the soul. 
At Love's assured emprise. 
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As Mr. Ledgeral's carriage moved down into the thickest 
of the crowd at Fulton Street, he grew not only perfectly com- 
posed, but even elated. In the first place the affair was set- 
tled, and, as the good book says, it is wrong to put your hand ^ 
to the plough and look back. Banish these vain thoughts and 
regrets, and useless sentimentalizings. This world is a world 
of struggle. No matter how much the preacher denounces 
the objects of the struggle, we are so constituted that we can- 
not help taking a deep interest in the vanities around us. The 
fault — if there is a fault — ^is the fault of circumstance, and it is 
sheer nonsense to talk and preach the way people do. The 
moment you come to put the matter into precise scientific lan- 
guage, the fallacy is apparent ; you see the absolute necessity 
for the adaptation of our temperaments and our mental and 
moral habitudes to the peculiar character of our environments. 
The great object, then, is success. No matter at what cost of 
health or even conscience. The world worships it Society 
rewards it with her best gifts. Not to succeed is wicked. It 
is only the successfiil man who can really do much good in the 
world. And how easy for the successfiil man to atone for any- 
thing wrong which he has done. He does not always do it, 
and there he is to blame ; and, in such cases, he will, unques- 
tionably, be blamed, if not here, at least hereafter. But if he 
always has his money ready for the plate, if he heads subscrip- 
tion lists for philanthropic purposes, presides on committees 
of benevolent institutions, and does a pretty fair amount of 
private charity, why, just think of what an amount of good he 
may do ; and it is only a successful man that can do good in 
this way. 

True, Mr. Ledgeral was not exactly satisfied with the force 
of this reasoning, but it had its soothing effect, and why con- 
sider its weak points too closely ? We all have the faculty of 
shutting our eyes to logical flaws when we don't want to see 
them. The same as some of us have to material sights and 
scenes. How often in walking the streets do we come across 
some shocking or revolting sight, or sound, or smell ? — a 
filthy, reeling drunkard; a worn-out omnibus-horse kicking 
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and struggling as he lies on the slippery pavement ; a wretched 
and abandoned girl, flaunting her misery in tawdry finery ; a 
volley of profanity and blackguardism from some licensed 
devil's den ; or some horrible odor from unmoved garbage or 
neglected gutters, bad enough in itself but which is infinitely 
more horrible as a suggestion of intense rottenness in munici- 
pal high-places ! — How often we see, hear, or smell something 
of the kind ; and how miserable we should be if the sensitive 
ones among us had not the happy faculty of shutting down the 
windows of the mind upon the reports of the senses, and men- 
tally turning away, as if the sight, sound, or smell were not ; 
as if it had no objective existence. So it is in ethics and in 
logic The disagreeable facts of duty and truth are continu- 
ally meeting us, and what miserable devils we should be in 
the beautiful and splendid society of to-day, if we were com- 
pelled, by our mental constitution, to look at them — to stare 
straight at them, to take them in in their full force, or if, by 
some accident, having sucked t) em, as irritating and offend- 
ing materials, clear into the inmost recesses of consciousness, 
we had not the power, oyster-like, of secreting a benign enve- 
lope, and converting the rough grains and thorns of truth and 
right into beautiful, smooth, glittering pearls and jewels, for a 
fastidious moral sense to play with. 

Another elevating and soothing influence that swept across 
Mr. Ledger aPs mind, as he reached the head of what is 
known as par excellence " the street," was simple sympathy 
with outward circumstances. Just as when in some majestic 
cathedral, amid the lofty arches ; the dusky aisles ; the stained 
windows ; the marble floors, tesselated with the memento marts 
of departed faith, or valor, or beauty ; the mind is attuned to 
a feeling of the deepest devotion — just as when, in some Al- 
pine valley, where the mountains lift their heads into the 
region of eternal snow, and their sunless, sombre flanks are 
lighted only by the gleam of the glacier ; an emotion of gran- 
deur and sublimity steals over the soul, and lifts it from 
nature up to nature's God — just as when by some lonely lake, 
dimpled in wooded hills, illumined by a summer's setting sun, 
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or, as when by some gentle brook, flowing at noontide, in 
shadowy coolness, through fields and pastures specked and 
spangled with beauty, and sparkling and tinkling with all the 
grateful sights and sounds of man*s first and happiest occu- 
pation, the heart is overwhelmed with a flood of soft, loving 
sentiment, a thrilling sense of the beautiful diflusing itself 
through our whole frame, and looking up in an ecstasy of joy, 
we cry, " God made the country,, man made the town. I will 
go where I can best enjoy God's work ; I will have a nice 
little villa, where I can praise Him forever " — just so, when 
one turns into " the street," the bustle, the confusion, the 
countless evidences and suggestions of financial activity, the 
hurrying crowds, the eager faces, the ever-slamming bank^ 
doors, the yawning brokers' dens, with hosts of men and boys 
diving down, and then bubbling up again to the surface, many 
of them flustered and excited, many of them worn and cadav- 
erous-looking, as if they had been chewed-up once and spit 
out again by some horrible monster — just so the mysterious 
chain of sympathy begins to vibrate, the pulse quickens, the 
muscles quiver, the hands bum and itch, the blood rushes to 
that little fasciculus of the brain whose spiral twisting, ac- 
cording to the great Professor Tyndal, produces the sentiment 
of greed, and a flood of emotion surges home upon the heart. 
The poor innocent who ventures into "the street" soon feels 
as must have felt an old knight, amid the flaunting of banners, 
and clanking of steel, and the exhortations of Peter the her- 
mit He feels that he too must draw his sword, or, if not a 
sword, at least a bill of exchange, or a bank-check, and rush 
into the heady current of the fight. What the tomb of Christ 
was to a Tancred, or a Godfrey, or the Holy Grail to Sir 
Galahad, a good bank-balance, with a portfolio full of notes 
and bonds, a gold mine, a steamboat line, or the majority of 
the shares in a big railroad, is to the knight errant of modem 
society, who, in quest of adventures, once wanders amid the 
enchanted cobble-stones of "the street" 

And what more natural than that this excitement ; this in- 
tense preoccupation with the most important interests of life ; 
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this tremendous exacerbation of the combative instincts ; this 
complete concentration of all our powers, mental and physical^ 
in what used to be foolishly decried as a vain l^eaping up of 
riches, but which is now known, since Darwin's discovery, 
as an inevitable and universal struggle for existence — ^what 
more natural than that this should blunt our perceptions of 
right and wrong, and somewhat obfuscate our moral sight? 
Richard was a generous man, and chivalrip — ^but is it to be 
supposed that, if, at the confused and bloody melees of Li- 
messo, or Askalon, his two-handed sword, in its wide, death- 
dealing sweep, had encountered the head of woman or child, 
— is it to be supposed that he would have stopped to whine 
over the accident, or have even felt in his lion-heart one pang 
at anything that might perhaps be strictly considered uncourt- 
eous and unknightly in the blow?' So in the turmoil of "the 
street," no one can be accountable for all the accidents, the 
slips and slides, the little malfeasances that almost invariably 
occur in the course of any tremendous and exciting deed of 
financial deering-do. That is, not so fully accountable as a 
man who has never ventured beyond the quiet pursuits of 
professional life, or who, shrinking from the glare of specula- 
tion, has wholly confined his etiolated intellects to the shady 
walks of humble trade. Of course no one would like to ven- 
ture so far out of the path of church dogma as to maintain that a 
Wall Street financier — like a New York office-holder — ^is not in 
a moderate degree accountable for any little deviations from 
the rigid path of right or truth. He is accountable, and he 
knows it. He is accountable to his. bankers, he is account- 
able to his brokers, he is perhaps accountable to the stock- 
board, and to his club ; but beyond that, he loses all sense of 
accountability, and therefore it would be wrong to try him 
and judge him by laws well enough in the abstract, but hav- 
ing, in times of excitement, but little or no force in "the 
street." 

We have used very freely, and perhaps at too much 
length, the very commonplace figure of a battle, in order to 
show the great trials, and temptations, and accidents that 
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visit the career of a virtuous speculator, and to prevent, or at 
least to mitigate as far as possible, any harshness of judgment 
in the case of the rich Mr. Ledgeral, the respectable Mr. 
Ledgeral, the head of the great firm' of Ledgeral, Shippen 
& Co. Perhaps a better figure, certainly a newer one, 
to illustrate the mental condition and moral sentiments 
of a stock speculator, would be, that of an enterprising 
traveller endeavoring to ford on horseback a raging, rapid 
river. He starts firom the bank, a little fearful perhaps, 
but full of hope, and with all his senses about him : a few 
steps, he is up to his saddle-girths in the raging, roaring wa- 
ters. And now everything grows confused and unsteady. 
The whole world seems turning topsy-turvy, and his eyes 
fairly swim in his head as the countless swirls of foam go 
seething by. All that he can really be said to see is that, if 
he keeps a straight course, he is gone. He feels, he knows 
that, while giving his beast a loose rein, he must — ^yes, he must 
— ^head a little up-stream. Now that was all that Mr. Ledg- 
eral was doing when he borrowed the very confiding young 
Count's money : he was simply heading a little up-stream. 

Had any inquisitive people chosen to dog Mr. Ledgeral's 
footsteps after he had entered " the street," they would have 
been struck with an apparent inconsistency in his movements. 
First, he went to the bank where he kept his private account, 
and, demanding his box of securities, drove to a broker, with 
whom he left orders to sell immediately one hundred thousand 
in bonds of the Illinois Central and Hudson River Railroads. 
Next to an exchange broker, with whom he left his bill on the 
Barings with directions to have the proceeds ready in an 
hour's time, when he would call for them. Next to another 
stock-broker's office, leaving peremptory orders to buy fifty 
thousand in city sixes and certain bank stocks. 

But why buy and sell simultaneously ? Why not cash the 
bill of exchange and use the proceeds directly ? Ah, there 
comes a beautiful example of the financial punctilio. To 
borrow a few unregistered, and consequently disposable secu- 
ties belonging to another person that happen to be in your 
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possession, is one thing; to appropriate money sent witb 
specific orders for investment is another. Mr. Ledgeral had 
to answer his correspondent's letter, and he felt the impossi- 
bility of writing a direct flagrant untruth. Besides if the 
worst came to the worst, his full power of attorney would en- 
able him to quietly borrow the money — ^no matter how in- 
vested. 

And now again to his selling broker's office, where the 
certified checks of some of the best men in town were await- 
ing him, and thence to the counting-house at Burling Slip. 

How proudly pranced the bays as the liveried coachman 
deftly guided them through the crowds of market-carts, 
express-wagons, omnibuses, and lumbering drays. Quite like 
a conquering hero Mr. Ledgeral drew up at the door, and, 
dismounting from his triumphal car, and briskly ascending to 
the private office, laid the checks upon Mr. Gainsb)r's desL 

And so was saved the great house of Ledgeral, Shippen 
& Co., at a time when nothing short of an Astor, a Vander- 
bilt, a Moses Taylor, a Dan Drew, a John Morrissey, or a 
Gould could have borrowed a dollar. How many persons 
and firms on the brink of ruin have been saved in a similar 
way, and the good public never a bit the wiser? 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Table Talk — A Worldly Woman — Spiritualistic Infidelity — Mrs. Lasher's 
Discourse on Congeniality and Grammar — ^Whoppers Vulgar as usual 
— ^More and more Metaphorical — The Divaricating Principle in 
Domestic Life Noted. 

THE " dinner-things " had vanished as if by magic, but 
really by the dexterous swoop of a sable Ganymede and 
two slattern Hebes of the Milesian type. The comestibles 
and condiments hiad pretty much gone maw-ward, and were 
rapidly being developed into the higher forms of organic life 
in the persons of Mrs. Lasher and Dr. Droney and other 
guests making up the gratified and grateful circle that daily 
gathered around Miss Jones' generous board. The dirty 
glasses and greasy plates and empty pudding-dishes had gone 
kitchen-ward, followed by the soiled and rainbow-hued table- 
cloth and the rumpled napkins, exhaling an odor compounded 
of bar-soap, beef-steak gravy, and onion-sauce. The hot 
political discussion had ended as usual — ^both sides getting 
the best of it. The latest city and foreign news had been ex- 
•hausted as a topic of conversation, and the brilliant current 
of chaff With which the meal had commenced was reduced to 
a few volatile flakes from the threshing-machine of the editor 
of the Universe, 

A clever writer could in this way, or something like it, fill 
two pages with the announcement that dinner was over, but 
as we have not the two pages to spare, we forbear to test at 
this time our abilities, or to experiment upon the patience of 
the reader. Sufficient to say that a very good general board- 
ing-house dinner had come to an end, and that some of the 
convives had risen, and sauntered off* into the drawing-room, to 
a course of piano and cards, while others still lingered around 
the mahogany sipping their coffee or tea. 
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" And now my sucking Croesus," exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, 
" when you have put a colophon to Miss Jones' bounteous feed, 
just let us know what you intend to do with yoursel£" 

"Put a what, Mr. Whoppers?" demanded Mrs. Lasher in 
her most sepulchral voice. 

" A colophon." 

" And what is a colophon ? " 

"Good heavens! Mrs. Lasher," replied Mr. Whoppers, 
" you an advocate of woman's rights, and not know what a 
colophon is ! It is a corps of cavalry. It is the last lick with 
the broom-stick in a domestic muss. It is the coming female 
suffrage which is to close up the miserable accounts of 
society, and write ' Finis' to all the imperfections of the world 
in general." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lasher. 

"Exactly. 'You know how it is yourself.' But if you 
think nonsense keep it to yourself. I'll none of it" 

" What folly, Mr. Whoppers, for a sensible man to talk as 
you do. Explain yourself." 

" And must I ravel up the seam of folly? Not a bit of 
it ; and so, Luther, when you have colophonized your retreat- 
ing dinner with that cup of tea, what are you going to do with 
yourself? If you have no engagement I have something to pro- 
pose." 

"What is it?" demanded Luther. 

" Why, Mrs. Stichen was quite impressive the other night 
at the party, and asked me to come up and see her. She 
takes a great interest in you, I know. What do you say ? 
For a wonder I am free to-night. Shall we go and pay our 
devotions at the shrine of the rising goddess ? " 

"I'm willing," replied Luther. " She gave me a very cor- 
dial invitation also." 

" A young man might be better employed," interposed 
Mrs. Lasher, "than in visiting such a person. Don't you 
think so, Dr. Droney ? I have nothing to say to Mr. Whop- 
pers, he is old enough to know better ; but you, Mr. Lansdale, 
are a very y«ung man, and have a great deal to learn, which 
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in some respects I hope you never may learn. Don't you 
think so, Dr. Droney?" 

" Indeed, madam," replied the Doctor in his most unctu- 
ous tones, " I cordially agree with you : ' train up a child,* as 
the good book says, ' in the way he shall go,' and * just as the 
twig is bent, the tree's inclined,' and ' follow not after her 
whose steps lead down — down to— to — the— bad place." 

" What the devil do you mean ? " demanded Mr. Whoppers. 
" Do you mean to insinuate anything against the character of 
Mrs. Stichen ? If you do—" 

" Mr. Whoppers, Mr. Whoppers," interrupted Mrs. Lasher, 
" I am shocked at your profanity I Anywhere and at any time 
it's awful ; but, in the presence of this reverend and holy 
man, and of a lady who, if not old enough to be your mother, 
is not such a mere girl as not to know what is due to female 
propriety and decorum." 

" Female propriety and decorum be — ^be hanged — damned, 
I was going to say, but I won't just at this moment. What I 
want to know is — " 

" Oh ! oh I " cried Mrs. Lasher shuddering, and holding 
both hands to her face. " Oh, Doctor dear, do you hear him ? 
He denounces — ^he does more, he damns female propriety and 
decorum. No, no, Mr. Whoppers, don't go on, sir ; stop imme- 
diately ; I will not listen to you ; I will not listen to you ; it is 
too awful ; it is too horrible. Oh, Doctor, can't you say a 
word to the young man who is thus being led astray ? " 

Thus exhorted, the Doctor turned to Luther, and ex- 
claimed in tones of solemn severity, " You see, yoimg man, the 
awful gulf yawning at your feet Beware, beware, Luther ! 
listen not to the song of the charmer, charm he or she ever so 
wisely." 

Luther threw himself back in his chair and laughed heart- 

Uy. 

" Don't laugh, young man, don't laugh ; respect my supe- 
rior years and experience, and respect my sacred office. It is 
my duty to warn you in season and out of season, line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little." 
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" Look here now," shouted Mr. Whoppers, at the top of 
his voice. " Stop all this caterwauling, and answer one ques- 
tion. I want to know if you have anything to say against the 
character of Mrs. Stichen ? " 

" Yes, I have," firmly replied Mrs. Lasher. 

" And what is it ? " demanded Mr. Whoppers. 

"Well, she's a, a—" 

"She's a what?" 

" She's a worldly woman. There now 1 " 
"Is that all?" 

" Oh, Doctor, do you hear that ? Is that all ? all indeed 1 
I tell you that she is a downright worldly woman. All she 
thinks about is dressing and spending money at Madame 
Volorem's ; and driving about in her new clarence, i/f^th glass 
windows all around, so that she can be seen by everybody ; 
and showing her baby face at operas, and balls, and parties, 
and even the church. I tell you she is a mincing, simpering, 
affected, stuck-up piece. When she boarded here I never 
liked her, although you all went mad about her singing ; and 
since that little rascal, her husband, has made so much money, 
I don't want to know her, and whenever I meet her, I cut her 
dead. The Do'ctor, here, knows how worldly she is." 

" Indeed I do," replied the Doctor. " I have tried her — 
I have tried her in the balance, and found her wanting. Ill 
give you an instance. I went to her and told her that a large 
tribe of the Wanabangos, residing in the Jebbledoon moun* 
tains, were living a life of cannibalism, and downright nudity, 
and utterly without the benefits of stated preaching, or any 
kind of Sabbath-day instruction. It made not the lightest 
impression upon her ; she said that she had already contrib- 
uted, all she could afford, to the domestic missions, but if 
there were any of the Wanabango tribe round Cherry or 
Greenwich streets, or down in the Five Points, or Mackerel- 
ville, she would be willing to strain a point and give some- 
thing more. What could I say to that ? I saw that she com- 
pletely misunderstood the whole object and design of that 
particular kind of missionary work in which I am engaged. I 
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thought I would try her with something else, and I said, * My dear 
Mrs. Stichen, I have in hand another most important work — 
one that recommends itself to the loving consideration of 
every pious and affluent Protestant. We have a beautiful 
little church at Skinnersdale, in Nevada — ^tower truncated as 
yet ; but real stone muUions. Well, owing to the unaccount- 
able bursting of a whiskey-still, and to the lamentable occur- 
rence of three or four street fights, the congregation has been 
reduced to less than half-a-dozen members, and no one of 
these has anything to give or would give it if he had. Now 
this little Protestant temple is soon to be sold, under fore- 
closure of mortgage, unless we who feel an interest in the 
cause come forward with the necessary funds. And if it is 
sold — ^think of it ! think of the awful fact ; it will inevitably 
fall into the hands of the Romanists I There are numbers of 
them — some wealthy, and all bigoted — and they are deter- 
mined to buy it, and carry up that unfinished steeple, and 
crown it with a large gilt cross. Think of it, Mrs. Stichen,' 
said I, ' think that the small sum of five thousand dollars will 
save that church,' and I made my appeal in my most touching 
tone and manner. But would you believe it? it had no effect ; 
would you believe it ? that woman let me go out of that house 
— ^that splendid house, filled with the latest and most resplen- 
dent vanities of household adornment, with all that delighteth 
the eye, and administereth to the comfort of the body — ^would 
you believe it? I say; she let me go out from that gilded 
saloon ; out from that frescoed and tessellated hall, down 
those massive and richly ornamented freestone steps, into 
the street, without a dollar ; yea, without even a piece of frac- 
tional currency to the value of ten cents. A menial in a 
white neck-cloth, and a much better coat than my own, closed 
the carved oaken door behind me. * Avaunt thee, Satan,' I 
ejaculated, for I felt the tempter urging me to a little honest 
indignation, but I would not give way to him." 

" Well, at least," exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, who had now 
recovered his good-humor, " she offered you cake and wine, or 
something of that sort? " 
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The Doctor shook his head. Nothing of the kind, and I 
almost ready to drop from exhaustion." 

"Wrong, certainly," replied Mr. Whoppers; **if you were 
ready to drop from exhaustion, she ought to have been ready 
to drop from a bottle or decanter, or something of that sort 
1 begin to think that she is a very worldly woman. She under- 
stands more of the world than I thought she did, but I am 
glad that there is nothing really affecting her moral char- 
acter." 

" I don't know that — I don't know that," interrupted Mrs. 
Lasher, in her deep tragedy voice, and shaking her head vi- 
ciously. 

" Ah, you mean that looking at the nudities of the Wana- 
bangos is a sin, a moral delinquency." 

No, I don't ; I mean that riding and driving with such an 
impudent-looking fellow as that Boggs is suspicious, yes, very 
suspicious, and the Doctor here will tell you that no woman 
should do anything suspicious." 

"That is true', sir. Suspicion, sir, for a woman, is bad, sir, 
very bad. She should be always like Caesar's wife, you know, 
who hadn't any suspicion." 

" But mere suspicion don't amount to much. It may be 
entirely groundless," said Mr. Whoppers. 

" 1 don't care if it is groundless," exclaimed Mrs. Lasher. 
"She can't be a virtuous woman who allows herself to be 
suspected. But I know how it is with you men. You, all of 
you, take up the cause of a good-looking woman ; not that she 
has any looks to boast of, but almost any woman can wind 
any of you right round her finger." 

" She must begin by winding her arms around us, Mrs. 
Lasher. But where is your woman's rights question. I 
thought that men were such horrible monsters and tyrants.'' 

" So they are to the good and the virtuous. It is the vile 
women, the silly women, the ungodly women at whose feet you 
men bow down and humble yourselves, and encourage them to 
flaunt their worldliness in the faces of the nobler portion of 
their sex. But as to Mrs. Stichen, it isn't alone her character 
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for moralit}' or for virtue that 1 object to," continued Mrs. 
Lasher. " It is her mental character. It is her intellectual 
character. She has no belief in anything. She scouts the 
plainest evidence. She is an infidel, and that in a woman is 
awfiil. It may do for you men. I know you are one, too, 
Mr. Whoppers." 

" That is," said Mr. Whoppers, " she does not believe in 
your friend, Dr. Quachenhummer." 

" She doesn't believe in homoeopathy at all ; nor in hydro- 
pathy ; nor in isopathy ; nor in electropathy. She says that 
she don't believe that women, and clergymen, and poets, and 
editors, however clever, who have not a scientific hair in tlieir 
heads, are good authorities on medical subjects. But what 
will you do when you come to be on your death-bed ? said I. 
' Well, I will make my exit secundum artem^ said she. I 
never heard anything more horrible. Besides, she don't be- 
lieve in the woman's rights movement. She don't believe in 
the elevation of woman. She says she doesn't care to elevate 
herself; all she wants is to elevate Stichen." 

" That is wrong ; decidedly wrong," exclaimed Mr. Whop- 
pers. " Stichen don't want any one to elevate him, he can 
elevate himself I recollect one night Stichen gave some of 
us a little supper at Delmonico's, and he elevated himself 
about as high as the table, and kicked all the bottles off." 

The peculiarity of Mrs. Lasher's conversation was that 
once having turned on the tap of talk, it continued to flow in 
spite of any interruption. Once under way, even Doctor 
Droney could only now and then get his pipe in. 

" And more than all," continued Mrs. Lasher, " she don't 
believe in spirits. Neither do you, Mr. Whoppers, but it is 
because of your ignorance and indifference in all supermun- 
dane affairs ; and I make allowance for you ; you are a man, 
and one of that class of men whose coarse sensual natures 
must ever weigh them down to the things of this world \ but 
Mrs. Stichen has no excuse ; she cannot plead ignorance. I 
have tried to enlighten her. I have taken her to three or 
four of our most interesting sittings, when the manifestations 
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have been most extraordinary ; she even had evidences of the 
spirits in her own person. We were all sitting one evening 
round the mediumistic board when it began to jump up and 
down in a terrible manner, and Mrs. Stichen felt something 
tread upon her toes. * If it wasn't a spirit, what was it ? ' 
said I. * I don't know,' said she, * but I have known a lady's 
toes to be trod upon half-a-dozen times at a boarding-house 
breakfast-table in broad daylight' The good-for-nothing 
thing ! I have no doubt that the toes were her own, and it 
wasn't Stichen who did it. I know his legs are too short 
But she says to me, *Mrs. Lasher, I will believe there is 
something in it when I am satisfied on three points. The 
first is, why is it that the spirits of people who in this world 
were clever and well educated, talk in the next nothing but 
bosh and bad grammar ? ' " 

" And your answer, Madami " exclaimed Doctor Droney. 
" Tell Mr. Whoppers your answer. I think on all except one 
point it was perfectly conclusive ; on that my explanation is 
unquestionably nearer the truth." 

" Well, we will not argue that now, my dear Doctor. I know 
your view is a strong one, but I am not going to give in. I 
said to Mrs. Stichen, * You are misticiken about the bad gram- 
mar. Grammar is an entirely arbitrary and conventional mat- 
ter ; and more than that, it is a capricious matter. What is 
grammar to-day is not grammar to-morrow. Language is 
continually changing ; old grammatical forms are left off", and 
new ones adopted. Besides, see how the authorities of to-day 
differ among themselves. Mr. Moon, Dean Alford, and Grant 
White ! see how they fight and squabble about words. No 
sooner does one of them write a book, trying to settle what is 
and what is not correct in our English speech, than the others 
pitch into him and tear him all to pieces. More than this, it 
is always assumed that we speak English, and therefore ought 
to be governed by the rules of English grammar. Now I 
contend that we do not speak English. We speak the great 
American language. It is a language that resembles English, 
but it is a richer and more copious language ; a more highly 
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developed language; a more expansive language, with a 
greater capability of adaptation to the growing exigencies of 
human nature ; a thoroughly elastic and springy language, and 
therefore it ought not to be cramped and confined by the nar- 
row rules of English Grammar. Now if this is true, why 
should the spirits be accused of speaking bad grammar, when 
they are only speaking or writing the improved grammar of 
the supernal sphere — the grammar of the great American 
future ? ' I had no need to say anything more, had I ? de- 
manded Mrs. Lasher. 

" Not a word," replied Mr. Whoppers, " you done your 
level best, as they say in the supernal sphere. I consider 
that pint settled. But what was the other pint, or quart — I 
believe there were two of 'em ? " 

" ' The next thing,' said Mrs. Stichen, ' is why, when any 
really scientific man — any man accustomed to observation and 
investigation, appears, the spirits won't perform, or give but 
very imperfect and unsatisfactory manifestations of themselves.' 
I know where she got her question from— it came from that 
miserable allopath Dr. Petkaff, who is all the time fluttering 
around her and stuffing her stomach with pills and potions, 
and her head with fashionable flummery. But I answered 
her. Says I, * Congeniality is only an important element of 
mundane existence ; but it is an essential element of supernal 
life. Now congeniality is a compound, and if you analyze it 
you will find that one of its most important ingredients is a 
coincidence of method and form in spiritualistic speculations ; 
an identity of conception' in the fundamentals of the trans- 
cendental, or, in plainer words, a complete parallelism in our 
respective receptivities of the abstract and the absolute. 
Without this parallelism, this coincidence, there can be no 
congeniality, and it stands to reason that without congeniality 
the spirits cannot manifest themselves fully.' Mrs. Stichen," 
continued Mrs. Lasher, *• couldn't say a word more on that 
point, but says she : ' Why do the spirits perform the most 
wonderful tricks only in the dark ? ' " 

" Evil spirits, evil spirits," energetically exclaimed Doctor 
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Droney, "prefer darkness, rather than light Reason plain 
as day." 

" My dear Doctor," said Mrs. Lasher, " I can not admit 
that at all." 

"Yes, yes," interupted Mr. Whoppers, "the Doctor is 
right, it is the bad spirits. Plenty of them around, and they 
have made me prefer the darkness very often." 

" But Mrs. Stichen does not believe in either good spirits 
or bad spirits," said Mrs. Lasher ; " she does not believe in 
spirits at all." 

" She does not even believe in the devil," ejaculated the 
Doctor. 

" The devil she don't," exclaimed Mr. ^Vhoppers. That 
is too horrible. Come, Luther, let's constitute ourselves a 
mission of two, and go and convert her. Perhaps if Stichen 
is at home he will let us see what kind of spirits he believes 
in. Good-bye, Doctor. Good-bye, Mrs. Lasher — don't lose 
your spirits while we are gone ; you know how to keep your 
spirits up — eh ? " and Mr. Whoppers elevated his elbow and 
turned his hand downward, at the same time making a gurg- 
ling sound in his throat, and hurriedly closing the door, fol- 
lowed by Luther, marched off without waiting to hear the 
half angry, half contemptuous comments upon his vulgarity 
and insolence. 

"That is what I call a capital cross match," said Mr. 
W^hoppers, suddenly speaking after a silence of some minutes, 
during which their rapid walking had brought them by Waverley 
Place to the foot of Fifth Avenue. " A first-rate cross match. 
Style, form and action almost identical, and everything alike, 
except color and sex. It is true she has a little the fastest gait, 
but he has the most bottom. It is true she arches her neck a 
little too much, and he pokes his nose somewhat, but a snaffle, 
with a Kimble Jackson on her, and a martingale on him, 
would make 'em about even. And then, I tell you, once in 
hand, you just take 'em out on to the highfalutin course and 
crack 'em up with a good round paradox or half-a-dozen tin- 
gling puns. If you don't see the mud fly tell me I don't know 
the uliginous when I see it." 
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" What do you mean ? " exclaimed Luther ; " what team ? 
when ? where ? Or have you mounted a metaphor ? Do you 
know, Mr. Whoppers, you are a devil of a fellow for a meta- 
phor ! Once up and astride, you carry your meaning — that is 
when you have any such load, for I must admit you generally 
ride light enough, — ^you carry your meaning so fast and so far 
that to follow it is impossible. You are as incomprehensible 
as—'' 

" Mrs. Lasher or Dr. Droney. Exactly, that is the team T 
mean. But here we are at the house," and Mr. Whoppers 
ran up the steps and pulled the bell. " I hope she is at home," 
he continued, " and Stichen too. I want to see how the droll 
little fellow looks and acts in his magnificent house. I'll 
have some fun with him, you'll see. I'll make him split him- 
self with laughing, and I'll chaff him till he thinks himself in a 
bran-bin." 

A solemn man in black cloth and white necktie opened 
the door, and in answer to their inquiries ushered them with 
a grand bow into the first drawing-room. 

" Do you know, Luther, that 1 begin to feel quite flustered. 
I didn't dream that I was going to have the door opened by 
an assistant rector of Trinity parish." 

" Oh, stop your nonsense," exclaimed Luther, " 1 want to 
look at these pictures. What a lovely little landscape ! Ah 
that brook with the cattle drinking — there is no make-believe 
about that. That's running water, and the cattle are down- 
right thirsty ; and that rustic bridge — why, I've driven the 
cows across many a time, and many a time I've dangled a 
worm with a pin-hook over that broken rail. And that cot- 
tage in the distance with that tender light glinting on it, and 
that subdued general luminousness trickling down through the 
fluttering leaves, clear into the shade. Oh, that is charming. 
I shouldn't wonder if that is by Kensett. Don't you think 
that is by Kensett, Mr. Whoppers ? " 

" It's all the same," replied Mr. Whoppers ; " if it isn't 
exactly *by Kensett,' it is a picture you admiringly * Can sit^ 
by." 
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"And I shouldn't wonder," exclaimed Luther, "if that 
were a Church." 

" To be sure ; there in the distance you can see the 
steeple." 

Luther made a gesture of impatience. 

" Well, well, suck your fill of the ideal, I go in for the 
practical. Here is the card-basket. Let us see who Mrs. S. 
has got on her visiting-list ; quite a pile, I declare. She is 
getting on in quantity — how about the quality ? third or fourth 
card from the top is always the biggest of the big bugs. 
Never lead your best card first, unless you have in your hand 
all the trumps in the pack. It don't do to parade a conde- 
scension too proudly ; let the important fact leak out with a 
straggling crumpled comer about the middle of the pile. 
Good, here are some of the real old genuine bell-bearers of 
uppertendom ; Mrs. Theoderic Boggs — Boggs' mother — ^blue 
blood ! every drop of it, real Gothic ; Mrs. Gerardus Vander- 
hoben, all the way from New Amsterdam in a coach and six ; 
and by George, here is Mrs. Douglas Livingston ; manes of the 
Earl of Linlithgow, I salute thee ! and Mrs. Leroy, and Mrs. 
Mary Tudor, and — oh ! good gracious ; here is Mrs. Stuyvesant 
K. Delphin. Ah, who would think now, to see her gracefully 
sustaining her social and official honors, that seven generations 
ago there was war between Peter the Testy, and the Jarseys ? 
And I declare here is Mrs. Thanely. I cannot flatter her, be- 
cause the truth outruns my tongue. No — 

— * Lay on Macduflf : 
And damn'd be he that first cries, " Hold, enough ! 

And Mrs. Montebello too. And here's Madame de Basseville 
— ^beauty as well as fashion ! — ^and Mrs. Ratherwade — ^wit and 
grace combined ! This is charming. This is all Boggs' work. 
He knows how, and what strings to pull. Tirez la ficelle^ ma 
femine; and up goes the curtain, and the play begins. He'll 
make a fortune out of or through Stichen ; but I am glad to 
see that he is doing good fair honest work for liis money. He 
does not fob her off* with anything under the " ultimate five 
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hundred." I wonder when he is going to let us give a small and 
select gabble-gobble. There is enough here to begin with." 

" What the deuce do you mean by a gabble-gobble ? " de- 
manded Luther. 

" Why, what used to be called a * reception/ where people 
meet to gabble and gobble, and show their dresses, and prove 
their connection with certain circles, and exhibit to each other 
their claims to a certain position — anything and everything, 
rather than for mere social and intellectual enjo)nnent. 
Mrs. Stichen must give one soon, if only to exhibit her trophies 
and parade her success, and if she leaves us out I'll take the 
direst revenge on Boggs — I won't abuse him again in the Uni- 
verse for six months at least. And Mrs. Struggles came also ! " 
continued Mr. Whoppers holding up her card. " Well, that 
is an indication that Mrs. Stichen is really getting on in the 
fashionable world ; and Madame D'Oberge ! that is a still big- 
ger indication. You don't catch her wasting shot on vermin 
or small game." 

As Mr. Whoppers threw down the card Mr. Stichen entered 
the room, with a calm and quiet air — quite a contrast to his 
former vivacious and lively manner. The early and later 
styles of Raphael were not more different. Look at the St. 
Cecilia in the Bologna gallery, or the Spozalitzo at the Brera, 
and you will see, in conception and execution, marked evi- 
dences of the Peruginesque. Go then to the Uffizzi or the 
Vatican, and there you will see the untrammelled, disenthrall- 
ed genius of Raphael himself. So with Mr. Stichen. To 
any one who had studied him in his chrysalis state ; or in 
other words, in his retail condition, he would have exhibited 
all over the flibbity-gibbity touch. Now everything had 
changed ; drawing, coloring, and feeling. He had caught the 
genuine Midastic style. If he had been nothing but whole- 
sale for ten years, he could not have mingled his dabs of dig- 
nity and benignity more grandly. 

" How are you ? " exclaimed Mr. Whoppers — Stichen — he 
was going to say, but he hesitated involuntarily, and said, 
"Mr. Stichen." 
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There was something in the get-up of his friend that 
struck even the coarse perceptions of Mr. Whoppers. In the 
first place he was clearly two inches taller ; his head sat fur- 
ther back ; and his sternum projected an inch and a half 
more than it did when he first measiu*ed himself for shirts^ 
anatomical changes that have always been noted as the con- 
sequences, or at least the concomitants, of an extra million. 
Besides this he had on a perfectiy plain linen bosom ; no em- 
broidery, no frills or fancy plaits, and the plain shirt-firont had 
nothing but plain nacre buttons, no jewelled studs, no twenty- 
thousand-dollar diamond breastpin, like a blackleg, a pick- 
pocket, or a New York office-holder. 

Mr. Whoppers could see this at a glance, and even he — 
the generally irrepressible — ^wilted, and said " Mr. Stichen." 

"I am very happy to see you," said that gentleman. 
" Mrs. Stichen will also be happy to see you if you will have 
the goodness to walk into the dining-room. We keep an 
open fire-place with a wood fire in the dining-room, and we 
find it so much more agreeable than these miserable coal- 
fires, or than that horrible furnace heat, that we make that 
room our sitting-room when we are alone ; and there is no 
one with us now but Mr. Boggs. Ah, Mr. Lansdale, I am 
glad to see you too. The pictures ? Ah, yes ! The pictures are 
I believe very fine. Painting is a subject about which I know 
nothing ; literally nothing. I depend altogether on my wife's 
taste and judgment, assisted by Mr. Boggs. I could have got 
copies and chromos that would have suited me just as well, 
but my wife objected, and I said, * Do as you please, my 
dear,' and the consequence is I am getting the reputation 
of a great patron of art, without an idea of a good picture be- 
yond the frame." 

This dignified humility, this confiding frankness, seemed 
to tickle Mr. Whoppers very much. 

He laughed heartily. He recalled to mind the time, only 
a few months past, when Mr. Stichen used to attend the 
Academy exhibitions, and discuss the respective merits of the 
various pictures with vivacity. He recollected when Mr. 
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Stichen used to haunt picture-sales ; at first bupng the most 
astonishing green and yellow landscapes ; then getting rid of 
them, as his taste improved, and at last resolutely working his 
way up through copies of the old masters and wonderful genre 
subjects with some vulgar or commonplace sentiment sticking 
out as stiff and strong as a crow-bar, and through grand his- 
torical pieces, of the coal-ashes and brick-dust school, in 
which the drawing and composition might justly be said to 
rival the color. 

" Look here now, Stichen," exclaimed Mr. Whoppers, who 
had recovered from the first shock of that gentleman's shirt- 
bosom, "look here now," slapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder, " you can't shove your gammon into this cove. Just 
let us know the exact figure at which a fellow can affect to 
know nothing and care nothing about the pictures he spends 
his money on : a million now ? or say two million, eh ? A 
poor devil with five hundred thousand I suppose must know 
all about pictures — ^be able to discuss composition, color, and 
drawing ; talk about tone, feeling, and chiaroscuro. How I 
en\'y you, Stichen — not for your money — but because you've 
made your pile and are free from the burden of knowing any- 
thing about art, or, what is worse, the bore of pretending to 
know anything about it." 

Mr. Stichen smiled complacently. He had given up gig- 
gling forever. Who ever knew a great financier and a million- 
aire to giggle ? 

" Facetious as ever," he merely observed, with a smile, and 
throwing open the dining-room door introduced his two vis- 
itors into the room where sat Mrs. Stichen and Mr. Boggs. 

The lady's greeting was sufficiently cordial. Two finger- 
tips — hardly the least mite disturbed by former intimacy with 
bands and button-holes — to Mr. Whoppers : the whole of her 
soft plump little hand to Luther. Her style, naturally quiet 
and subdued, had been still further adoucified by long contact 
with the lively and aciculated manners of her husband. 

It is a curious fact in domestic physics hitherto unnoted b} 
scientific men ; escaping as yet even the philosophic insight of 
18 
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the Saturday Review^ that two directly opposite principles 
prevail almost at the same time with equal force. People 
grow to resemble each other : man and wife in time look 
alike, act alike, talk alike, and think alike — the effect of sym- 
pathy and the influence of the mimetic instincts ! To the 
truth of this fact we have the general consent of mankind. 
It requires a profounder observation to trace in its remote 
efiects the divaricating influence of dissimilar habits and sen- 
timents. 

For instance, how often do we find a man naturally neat 
and orderly driven into the most careless, disorderly, and even 
dirty domestic habits by the natural reaction against the over- 
tidiness, the rigorous comfort-destroying regularity and clean- 
liness of an energetic, persevering, dust-hating femme de 
menage. As for instance in the case of the husband of the 
Western widow who startled the ministering attendants at the 
good man's funeral by suddenly exclaiming as the sexton was 
about to screw down the coffin lid, Hold on a moment, 
and let me dust George off" ; " no doubt the dear defunct had 
in his latter years a real longing for dirt. No doubt the final 
summons of " dust to dust" had been received with a resigna- 
tion born of the hope of an existence hereafter where brooms, 
brushes, and dusters are unknown. On the other hand what 
more common than for a * molly-coddle ' to change a good 
housewife into a novel-reading, lecture-haunting, shop-visiting 
" gad-about." In this way the long-continued attrition of Mr. 
Stichen's manner had served to foster in Madame a tendency 
to a state of quiet mollescence, which, as his spirits began to 
feel the pressure of wealth, and every crack and cranny of his 
mind to be as it weie caulked up with bank-notes, began in 
her to develop itself into a most lady-like style — a style, as 
Hamilton Boggs said, perfectly comme il faut. 
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Discussion— A Big Pool in Wall Street— Is the Old Woman so rich ? 
— Luther half confesses to Mrs. Stichen. 



Mr. Boggs ? " And that gentleman had the condescen- 
sion to half rise from his low luxurious arm-chair at the corner 
of the sparkling fire and return the salute. The exertion, es- 
pecially as he had a cup of tea in his hands, was an immense one 
for Boggs, but Mr. Whoppers was an old acquaintance, had 
fi-equently been of service to him, and might be again, and be- 
sides Boggs liked him personally. Clever himself, he liked to 
be with clever men outside his own set occasionally. Ultra 
refined himself, he had no objection to a little coarseness in 
others, when seasoned with wit or humor : and moreover, he 
was somewhat afraid of Mr. Whoppers. He knew that the 
Editor of the Universe knew him — ^knew all his little affecta- 
tions — knew how much of a humbug in some things he really 
was. In addition to this, Mr. Whoppers held a social position 
so fully amplified somewhere about the middle slopes of fashion 
that so long, as he did not attempt to surmount the very peak 
it was a good deal more easy to recognize him than to push or 
put him down. 

Mr. Boggs had seen but little of Luther : only once at the 
Ledgerals and two or three times in company with Mr. Whop- 
pers, but he saw that he was good-looking, modest, nice-man- 
nered, clever, well-educated, and industrious. Now there is 
no predicting the extent of greatness which a young Ameri- 
can with these qualities and characteristics may not achieve. 
He may perhaps become a wholesale commission-merchant ; 
he may perhaps become a rich stock-broker, and give grand 
dinners to grand ladies of the beau monde, and charming /^///j 
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soupcrs to charming women of the dtmi monde at Delmonico^s ; 
or higher still, he may become a great banker, deal in foreign 
exchange, suspend, resume, and oh ! altitudinous bliss ! — oh ! 
Alpine peak of social exaltation ! drive a four-horse drag over 
the prostrate souls of a thousand parasites and flunkies. 

We wouldn't say that Mr. Boggs was actuated wholly by 
this view of the case. He rather liked the young man, and 
Boggs' position was so strong that he could afibrd to gratify a 
fancy now and then, and be at least moderately civil to a no- 
body, even while feeling his own exclusiveness and strictly 
maintaining the rights and privileges of a piu-ely fiEishionable 
" society-man." 

" And first, I must bring you to account, Mr. Whoppers, 
for neglecting me so long," said Mrs. Stichen. " Do you 
know we have been in this house almost a year, and this is 
your first visit And you too, Mr. Lansdale, I had hoped for 
more attention from you," and the lady gave Luther a little 
nod and a smile, that went bubbling to his brain like a glass 
of Champagne. 

" Oh, Mrs. Stichen, you forget," replied Mr. Whoppers, 
"how far it is from Bleecker Street to the Fifth Avenue." 

" How far do you call it, Mr. Whoppers " 

" About five hundred thousand miles, or as far as to the 
moon and back." 

" Nonsense, Mr. Whoppers ; you are always figurative or 
funny." 

" No nonsense about it, my dear Mrs. Stichen ; you sud- 
denly spread your wings and soar aloft, and a very pretty 
flight you have made of it. I was looking into your card-bas- 
ket just now — how can you expect your humble friends to fol- 
low you, when they haven't any feathers to fly with ? " 

"Well, Mr. Whoppers, I am not going to be so silly as to 
deny that we have taken something of a flight All this," 
and the lady made a pretty little sweeping gestiu-e with her 
hand, which brought the diamonds on her fingers very inno- 
cently into full play, — " all this is a litde beyond Miss Jones' 
first floor front, but if you think that I am going wholly to for- 
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get Miss Jones' first floor front and its associations, or that I 
am going to cut old and pleasant friends because I have made 
some new and fashionable ones, you are mistaken." 

" My dear Mrs. Stitchen, don't suppose for an instant that 
I could think you such a — a — ^pardon the word — such a snob 
as intentionally to do anything of the kind ; but a change to 
a certain style of living and a certain set of acquaintance ren- 
ders it a difficult matter on both sides to keep up former 
social relations." 

" That is just what Mr. Boggs says ; but then he agrees 
with me that it is bad style to drop old friends, simply because 
they can't keep pace with you in your ascent into the regions 
of fashionable life. Don't you think so, Mr. Boggs ? " 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Boggs raised his hand depre- 
catingly. "One moment, my dear Mrs. Slichen ; excuse 
me ; " and handing his cup to the servant, he deliberately 
drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and turning it over 
the point of his fore-finger, delicately dabbed the edge of his 
upper lip half-a-dozen times so as not to disturb a hair of the 
well-waxed mustache. 

"Permit me to reply that I do think so, but that I also 
agree with Mr. Whoppers. In one just beginning to rise in 
the social scale nothing can be in worse taste than an affecta- 
tion of ignorance of common people ; nothing more absurd 
than to deny upon all occasions former associations ; nothing 
mere vulgar than a pretence to exclusiveness, and nothing 
more unnecessary, and even dangerous, than to drop abruptly 
old acquaintances and friends. Don't you see ? — any airs or 
affectations, any social brutalities, at once sets all the gossips 
in society upon the qui vive^ and your cousin the hack-driver, 
or your uncle the soap-fat man, is constantly trotted out for 
the amusement of your new friends, and the immense comfort 
of your old ones. There is Mrs. Struggles now — a case in 
point. What an awful time, notwithstanding Mrs. Ledgeral's 
assistance, she has had of it. She commenced by assuming an 
hereditary right to snub people, and instantly her own work 
in the cotton-mill, and her mother's clear-starching, she finds 
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chalked down in every visiting-book that she can get her 
name into." 

" Still she has worked herself in everywhere," exclaimed 
Mr. Whoppers ; " she is a social success.*' 

"Hardly! 'Tis true she goes everywhere, and outsiders' 
naturally suppose that she is — you will pardon the vulgarism, 
Mrs. Stichen — top of the heap, but they who are adepts ; they 
who have mastered the arcana of social science ; they who 
are to the manner born, know better. 'Tis the same as it is in 
London. How many Americans, and Englishmen too, for 
that matter, believe that the countess of Isola Bella, or the 
great banker Ahashuerus Billionah, are the very largest and 
purest globules of butyraceous material floating in the crt^me 
de la crtme. But ask my mother's old friend, the dowager 
Duchess of Dobbershire, and she will tell you that fashiona- 
ble notoriety, there as here, is not by any means a perfect 
measure of social position ; and that devotees of the ineffable 
Bosh may be bien repandus^ and apparently all powerful, at 
the same time that it is known to the initiated, and known 
even to themselves, that they have not advanced a step 
beyond the tolerated of the outer porch ; and that they havn't 
the smallest chance of lifting the veil — of penetrating to the 
Holy of Holies, or of mingling their coarse voices with the 
awful, but mellifluous, oracular utterances of the adytum,'''* 

" Mr. Boggs, may I ask you to write that down for me 
some time ? " exclaimed Mr. Whoppers. " I'd give five dollars 
a column. IVe always said that I don't know a fellow in 
town who can wriggle himself more handsomely through a 
thicket of commas and semicolons, or stagger along under a 
load of big words more stoutly than yourself." 

Mrs. Stichen and Luther both started at the very idea of 
any one's daring to chaff so august a personage ! Boggs 
didn't seem to mind it at all. He made a slight gesture of 
deprecation. " Don't flatter me. Whoppers ; you know you're 
weak in that line, and you recollect what Judge Simpson said 
about you the other day, in his charge to the Grand Jury : 
that he could stand anything in the Universe^ except flattery.' 
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But, as I was saying, and as I advised Mrs. Stichen, nothing 
is more dangerous than to drop old acquaintances too 
suddenly." 

" Thank you, Mr. Boggs," exclaimed Luther with a smile. 

Mr. Boggs paused, and gave a look at the speaker, as 
much as to say, "You are sharper young man than I 
supposed." 

" You're right, Luther," said Mr. Whoppers, " we are 
deeply indebted to Boggs." 

" No, you needn't thank Mr. Boggs," exclaimed the lady. 
" I defer in general to Mr. Boggs' taste and superior experi- 
ence, but in some things I decide and judge for myself. I 
have made up my mind that in no case will I drop old friends 
and acquaintances whom I like. But the friends whom I 
never did like, and the acquaintances whom I always hated 
and always was willing to get rid of — well, that is different. 
I don't know why I should put myself out to keep them ? " 

" No reason in the world," said Mr. Whoppers. " The 
holiest saint that ever attained the entry of fashionable society 
would let 'em slide in such cases. Cut right and left ; never 
mind a littie harshness towards sinners hardened in respecta- 
bility ; and as you say, whom you always did hate." 

" And as to the others, your friends whom you have really 
loved," said Mr. Boggs, " it is not only bad taste, but very 
unnecessary ; it is a foolish waste of energy." 

" You mean, Boggs, that a rising woman has only to live 
up to the mark of her high calling to get rid of all her social 
detrimentals, nobodies, and dowdies, and vulgar relations. 
She don't drop them ! Oh no, not a bit of it ! They drop 
her. Well that brings us back, Mrs. Stichen, to your ques- 
tion and my answer. Five hundred thousand miles from 
Bleecker Street, if it is a rod ! Don't you see ? " 

" Well, I don't care how far it is, Mr. Whoppers. You 
and Luther have found that you can walk it of an evening, 
and I shall expect you to do so very often. I count on you, 
Luther, at any rate. You have all of your evenings to your- 
self." 
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" I shall be most happy," replied Luther. " But I would 

not have you think me of such idle habits as to have all my 
evenings disengaged." 

" Ah, I see some young lady in the case." 

Luther laughingly protested against that view. Time was 
too precious to be wasted in that way. 

" Ah, I forgot ; that fortune you came to New York to 
achieve must be had first. And then — ^well I watched you the 
other night at the Ledgerals, and I should judge from what I 
did see, that if there is no young lady who occupies your time, 
there is one who occupies a good deal of your thoughts. You 
need not blush so," continued Mrs. Stichen, in a low voice. 

She might have spoken in a full tone, for the three gentle- 
men were by this time fully engaged in a discussion of the 
latest news, which Mr. Stichen had brought up from the street, 
and particularly the last thing in Erie. 

" And you really think it would do to sell five hundred 
shares ? " said Mr. Boggs. " Here's Whoppers too, he is al- 
ways ready to turn an honest penny." 

"But I'm a little afraid," replied Mr. Whoppers, "that if 
there is such a powerful party ready to give it a lift, we may 
get caught selling short, and I can't afford to lose much. I 
am master of the Universe it is true, but my means are not in- 
exhaustible. I am like another celebrated master of the Uni- 
verse^ and willing to cry bonus est odor ex re qualibei^ which 
means, Stichen, that I won't turn up my nose at the smell of 
a bank-note, no matter where it comes from, but — well I've 
been astraddle of a bull's horns once ; and once I got a bear's 
claws clear into my vitals, and vl don't want to be clawed or 
gored again. I musn't do anything to endanger the Universe^ 
but if you think there is not too much risk ? " 

" That's just it, you see ; but mind you, what I say is to go 
no further. I am willing to help you, Mr. Boggs, and our 
friend Whoppers here, but I am not going to tell all I know 
to everybody. You see it's just like a trotting match ; you 
don't know the horses, and you know there is going to be 
cheating, so you take your chance of coming out on the swin- 
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dlers side. You find out which horse the biggest rascals are 
ostensibly laying their bets on, and you go your pile against 
him ; two to one you see your money back. Well, you must 
know, they came to me and said, 'Stichen, we are going to 
make a big strong pool, and we want you should go in with 
us ; we count on you for half a million. We are already ten 
million strong, and we can pry her up twenty per cent at least. 
The shorts are pretty deep already, and if we work the thing 
right, we can take every hair of their hides off We'll make 
pious Dan wish he was once more feeding a lot of drovers at 
the Bull's Head.' And that is just how it stands at pres- 
ent." 

" And yet you advise us, Mr. Stichen, to sell short." 

"Just so. Don't you see; that crowd is composed of 
some of the most slippery fellows in the street. They think 
they can humbug me, and make me think that they want to 
put the stock up, and that I, with others, will rush out and pri- 
vately load up with fifty-thousand shares or so, and then they 
will get a rig on the money-market and come in with convert- 
ible bonds and new issues, and crowd the mourners with over- 
whelming short sales, and all that, and smash everything and 
grind a million or two out of their confiding friends and con- 
federates. But they don't catch me. I shall sell five thou- 
sand shares to-morrow morning, and if you choose I will put 
you down for five hundred, Mr. Boggs, and you, Mr. Whop- 
pers. You won't need any margins, you know," as the two 
gentlemen hesitated ; " I'll take care of that." 

" Oh, Stichen, you are too kind," and both gentlemen shook 
him warmly by the hand. 

" Oh, not at all. But come now, Mr. Whoppers, I want 
you should taste a little of March and Benson's 1803. Boggs 
put me on the scent of it. It is the genuine rain water, not 
another drop of it left in the city. I took the four dozen at 
forty dollars the bottle. There are a few bottles of it in a 
Brooklyn cellar, but no money could fetch that," and Mr. 
Stichen touched the bell. " And I have a dozen of curious 
sherry, old Stuyvesant wine, a present from the king of Spain 
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to the Viceroy in '96, and captured and sold at La Gu3n*a years 
ago. You shall taste both. You, gentlemen, are judges and 
can appreciate the article, but as for me ! I care nothing about 
either. — Can hardly tell sherr)' from Madeira. Rather have a 
glass of Muir or Bass any day. Got in a cask of Bass the 
other day just for my own drinking. Oh ! there is no affecta- 
tion about me." 

" That's just my taste, d bos all affectation," exclaimed 
Mr. Whoppers. " It's horribly low, I suppose our friend Boggs 
thinks, not to care for March and Benson of 1803." 

Mr. Boggs shook his head, " No, I quite approve of Bass 
under certain circumstances." 

" You do ; adapt your liquor to your company. I sup- 
pose, you see, Stichen, he thitiks this just the occasion for a 
little of the frothy, that's what ails him. Bring in your Bass ; 
or perhaps Brown stout, if you have any, would better enable 
us to stand up under so much condescension." 

The gentlemen were fully occupied at the side-board, and 
Mrs. Stichen and Luther continued their conversation. 

"You need not blush so," said the lady. " I admire your 
taste. I think if I were a young man I should fall in love 
there myself." 

"Yes, but it would be very ridiculous for me to do so." 

" And why would it be ridiculous in you ? — you don't hold 
yourself superior to the universal weakness, do you ? " 

" Not I," exclaimed Luther laughing ; " I expect to be in 
love a dozen times, but I am not going to try it on when the 
thing is certain to be a misfit." 

" Well, now, if your friend Whoppers had heard that, he 
would say that it is just a miss fit that you ought to try. Pity 
he is so busy talking to Stichen. I'd like to show him that I 
can make a pun sometimes." 

" Do you know," continued Mrs. Stichen, " I heard her ask 
Aunt Shippen what she thought of you ; and if you had not 
rather good manners ; and if she didn't think that you danced 
pretty well, and made a good partner for the very young 
girls." 
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" I am much obliged to her, I am sure, for her good opin- 
ion, but I don't think that I will trouble her or the young 
girls again." 

" Now don't be foolish, Luther. What would you have 
her say, sly puss that she is ? Would you have her fall in 
ecstasies over your good looks, or your charming manners, or 
your fine dancing, and just have the doors of the house closed 
on you forever ? " 

" No," replied Luther, somewhat mollified by the turn Mrs. 
Stichen had given jto Helen's remarks. " No, and yet, why. 
should not the door be closed forever, first as well as last. 
Whoppers is always dinning it into me, that until I can bridge 
the golden gulf, or cross the silver sea, there is no hope. 
And the gulf grows broader, and the sea wider ever}^ day. 
No, I never mean to take a fancy to any girl, still less try to 
make any girl take a fancy to me, until I am rich." 

" What a heartless speech ! Luther, I am quite ashamed 
of you." 

" Well, it does seem heartless, but it isn't. It is not alone 
myself that I think of, it is the girl herself. Love in a cottage 
was all very well in the time of our grandmothers, perhaps, 
but it don't do nowadays. No, the first, second, and third 
requirement for happiness in married life now is money, 
money, money. I know I shouldn't make a good husband 
without it, and I should consider myself a reckless rascal to 
ask any well-brought-up girl of the period to share an unfash- 
ionable existence with me ; to give up, to a great extent, balls, 
and parties, and the opera, and endure a life of merely re- 
spectable privation ; and finally sink out of sight of her set, 
beneath the waves of social contempt. No, no, I'd tear my 
heart out first 1 " 

" Why, I had no idea, Luther, that you were such a despe- 
rate case. You are dead in love with that girl." 

"Mrs. Stichen!" 

" Oh, don't be afiraid, I'll keep your secret. You shall 
come up some day when I am alone, and we'll have a little 
private talk about it. You shall tell me all you think and feel. 
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It will do you good. We can't say anything more just now : 
they have settled the affair of Erie, and will be joining in our 
conversation in a moment. You'll come ? Alone ? " 

Luther nodded. 

" Say next Friday evening ? " 

Luther hesitated. 

" Oh, he can't go anywhere, or do anything on Friday 
evening ! " exclaimed Mr. Whoppers. " That's one of the 
evenings that he has to devote to his old woman. Tell Mrs. 
Stichen, Luther, about the old lady. It's quite an adventure." 

Both Mr. Boggs and Mr. Stichen expressed great interest, 
as soon as they found that the old lady alluded to was named 
Steignitz. 

" I have never seen her," said Mr. Stichen, " but I have 
heard them speak of her at the bank. I believe there is no 
doubt about her having money." 

" Money ! " said Boggs, " why she has piles of it Very 
few people ever heard of her, and nobody knows much about 
her ; but it is supposed she has millions. She collects all her 
dividends and rents herself ; has an account in every savings 
bank in the city. She invests a great deal through Jones, 
Brothers & Co. I was in there yesterday when they accidentally 
learned that she was doing the same thing through half-a-dozen 
other bankers and brokers. You see she had just taken fifty 
thousand in Illinois Central bonds, when in rushed Jerry Del- 
evan and wanted fifty thousand immediately. It's for an old 
customer, and she is in a hurr}', said he. She; ! said Jones, 
have you also got a female customer to-day for fifty thousand ? 
Yes, and a funny little old thing she is too. You don't mean 
it ? is she French ? said Jones. French or German. Does 
her name happen to be Steignitz ? The very name ! And 
so the whole thing came out. Jones asked her why she did 
not give them the order for the whole hundred thousand. If 
you will have the goodness, sir, she replied, to put your com 
missions in your pocket, without asking me any unnecessary 
questions, Bon I if not, I find some other shop. Think of 
her talking to Jones in that style. You know Jones : he fancies 
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himself high cockalorum up town, as well as down ; and when 
he puts on his best airs, the President of the United States 
might take a lesson in manners. Jerry Delevan swears that 
she came from Mexico with the proceeds of a gold mine in 
her pocket, and that he really believes that she can, any day, 
buy and sell Astor, or Vanderbilt, or Stewart, and throw in 
Moses Taylor, and Peter Goelet by way of small change." 

" That is all nonsense," said Mr. Stichen, " she is proba- 
bly rich, but then you know what women's fortunes are. They 
are like the fortunes of the chaps who used to come up from 
the South, or around from California with a grand flourish. 
First rate to brag on, provided nobody makes a call. Any 
woman with a hundred thousand is invariably chalked up half 
a million or more." 

" Well, at any rate our young friend has done a nice thing 
in getting into the graces of the old lady." 

" No one knows that better than myself," said Luther. " I 
have known her but little more than six months, and I have 
already pretty much mastered French, and made good prog- 
ress in German." 

"I hope she will do better by you than merely a little 
French and German." 

" I have no other expectations or wishes," replied Luther, 
laughing. " As to her wealth, I don't believe a word of it. 
She lives so poorly that I was induced to insist one day upon 
paying a small sum for my lessons. She utterly refused it, 
but finally she said if I could spare half a dollar, for a few days, 
as a loan, she would be glad of it, as paying the interest of the 
mortgage on her house had taken every cent of the rent she 
had received. She has not been able to return it yet." 

"I guess he'll get it back again," said Mr. Whoppers. 
" Don't you think so, Boggs ? " 

"Well, I wish I had half a dollar as well invested as 
that." 

"You'll not forget your promise to visit me soon again?" 
said Mrs. Stichen, extending her hand to Luther as he and 
Mr. Whoppers rose to make their parting salutations. " You 
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need not wait for your companion, you know," she whispered 
"We can talk over that matter better alone." 

"The matter is hardly worth talking over, but I ar 
delighted to have your permission to repeat my visit." 

"Well, well, as you please. Good-night and pleasan 
dreams, but no walking in your sleep ; you might lose youi 
self in the labyrinth of Washington Square." 



CHAPTER XV 



A Mysterious Deposit — A Hideous Face at the Window — The Captain's 
Letter— The Inventor— The Old Problem— Freedom of the Will- 
Inventions and Inventors — The Noiseless Gun — ^A nice Instrument 
for a Modem Vehmgericht. 

LUTHER'S correspondence was not large, in fact it was 
very seldom that he received a letter, and he knew in a 
moment the familiar handwriting of his only regular corre- 
spondent, Captain Combings. He read the letter twice over 
with the deepest interest, put it in his pocket and hurried to 
Burling Slip. That afternoon he managed to get away a lit- 
tle earlier than usual : it was one of the days of the week on 
which the Merchants' Clerks* Savings Bank keeps open until 
evening. 

Luther thought that he would stop at the bank, make a 
small deposit, and examine his book, which he had always been 
in the habit of leaving at the bank. There was something in 
the Captain's letter that made him desirous of knowing the ex- 
act amount of his balance. He had a pretty accurate idea, 
but there had been some interest written in since the last de- 
posit, and he might as well know the exact figure, which was 
really getting so large that he had better be looking out for a 
profitable permanent investment. 

The prompt and amiable teller received his money, enter- 
ed it, and then, at Luther's request, handed him the bank-book 
for him to examine. 

Luther glanced carelessly through the list of deposits, until 
it alighted on something very singular at the end ; he started, 
winked his eyes violently, and looked again : could he believe 
his sight ? Yes, there it was, in bold, clear writing. — A credit 
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of five hundred dollars — the last deposit, made about three 
weeks before. There must be a mistake ! He never had de- 
posited five hundred dollars ; and besides he had not been 
into the bank for more than a month. 

He drew his pencil fi-om his pocket, and going to a side 
desk summed up the whole list of credits. It was some time 
since his book had been balanced, but he knew to within five 
dollars what the amount ought to be. Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars was the extreme that by any possibility he was 
entitled to. 

The addition was soon made, and came out twelve hun- 
dred and fifty ; to be siu-e of his addition he repeated the oper- 
ation, and then stepping up to the teller's desk, he called that 
gentleman's attention to the bank-book. 

"How? What? Deposits uncredited? Impossible! 
Just step to the book-keeper's desk — he will show you." 

" No, sir ; that is not it. It is a credit too much. It ap- 
pears here that on the 4th instant I deposited five hundred 
dollars. On that day I was not in the bank : I could not 
have made the deposit." 

" Sent it by somebody, perhaps ? " 

" No, sir ; I hadn't it to send. There must be some mis- 
take about it." 

" No mistake, sir ; impossible I we don't make mistakes 
here. It was three weeks ago, and don't you suppose that my 
cash-account would have shown a mistake of that kind. Be- 
sides, I recollect that a deposit of that amount was made to 
your credit." 

"By whom?" 

" Can't tell that ; recollect the fact only — ^but perhaps you 
had better walk into the back room and see our cashier : he 
may tell you what to do, but I think you will have to keep the 
money. It certainly don't belong to us." 

The cashier received the young man with his usual court- 
esty, and listened with interest to his statement Here was 
something new in banking experience : a customer who had 
more money than he wanted — who was disposed to raise ob- 
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jections to a big balance, and to cut down his own credits 
below the bank estimates. 

The cashier took the book and left his room to consult the 
book-keeper. In a few minutes he returned. 

" I am afraid it's all right,"' he said smiling. " The money 
was deposited to your credit on the date assigned." 

" It could not have been by me. I recollect that I thought 
of coming here to make a deposit that day, as I had saved up 
twenty dollars, but, as it was my birthday, I decided to make 
myself a present of books and to send a few flowers to a 
friend." 

" Well, perhaps, as it was your birthday, some friend had 
decided to make a present to you. Mr. teller thinks that the 
money was deposited by an elderly gentleman with a white 
moustache and beard, or else by a young man who looked 
like a lawyer's clerk. He can't recollect which." 

Luther rapidly ran over in his mind the few utterly improb- 
able persons of his acquaintance. He could not help blush- 
ing, partly at the utter absurdity of the idea, as his thought 
fluttered for an instant above the image of Helen Ledgeral. 
What if, on the very day that he was sending her anonymous 
verses and flowers, she was sending him anonymously a contri- 
bution towards that fortune he was seeking? It certainly 
showed a disposition to lessen the distance between them. But 
nonsense 1 she would have more delicacy ! — how could he do 
her such injustice ? and what a coarse-minded brute he must be 
to think of such a thing for an instant : and besides, where 
would she get five hundred dollars for such a purpose — ^as soon 
suspect his impecunious friend Mr. Whoppers. 

No," said Luther, " I have no friend who would or could 
do it." 

"Well, if it is an enemy," replied the cashier, smiling, "I 
would advise you to pocket the affront. At any rate we can 
do nothing more than take care of the money for you." 

" It is quite mysterious," said one of the clerks, as Luther 
left the bank. 

" Not a bit of mystery," replied the paying teller. " The 
19 
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thing is as plain as a counterfeit green-back. Don't you see 
what a good-looking young fellow he is? Well, there is a 
woman around somewhere, you may be sure." 

Luther hurried home, and finding that Mr. Whoppers was 
in the house, dashed into his room without ceremony. 

" Look at that," said Luther, as he flung his bank-book on 
the table where Mr. Whoppers sat writing, and then Luther 
rapidly told the story of his visit to the bank. 

" And now who's my friend ? " 

"I can tell you," replied Mr. Whoppers, "it is your old 
Frenchwoman." 

"I don't believe it." 

" She is the only friend you have got who has the ability 
to do such a thing." 

" I don't believe it. I doubt both her ability and her dis- 
position. You persist in calling her rich ; — ^how the story got 
around I can't imagine ; if you knew her as well as I do, you 
would see that that idea is ridiculous. But, supposing that 
she had a little money stowed away, why should she give it to 
me?" 

"Why? The Lord knows why. You don't expect me to 
tell you all the pros and cons of an elderly French female's 
mind do you ? I merely tell you the fact : the money comes 
from her ; you can argue the point for yourself if you please. 
You've got the data. I haven't. Don't know her. Never 
have seen her. I suppose you can't ask her plump ? " 

" Shouldn't like to. But I'll see if I can't bring her to book 
in a roundabout way to night." 

At his usual hour Luther mounted the dark, rickety stairs 
of the house in Wooster Street, and tapped at the door of 
Madame Steignitz' room. 

Madame's sharp eyes fairly gleamed with pleasiu-e as she 
unbolted the door and welcomed him in voluble French. For 
some weeks now the conversation had been wholly in French, 
hardly a word in English. Under her capital system of in- 
struction, Luther had acquired such a mastery of the language, 
that when running on in the full flood of personal gossip, en- 
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livened by funny anecdotes and minute details of personal 
adventure, Madame never felt the slightest temptation to eke 
out her meaning, or assist Luther's comprehension by a single 
word outside of her own native tongue. The instruction in 
German to which the first hour of the evening was always 
devoted, was rigorously filtered through French ; lafter that 
an hour's — more frequently two hours' talk. 

Madame had grown much more communicative than at 
first. She seemed rather to like talking now about herself 
than not. She told Luther all about her early life. How she 
had gone to Germany as a bonne in attendance upon the chil- 
dren of a noble family. That she had gone through the de- 
grees of lady's maid, and governess, and had lived in Italy, 
and in Spain, as maiiresse de son propre m'enage. Of her hus- 
band she did not seem disposed to say much. " Cetait un 
homme dur; but he is dead — died at St. Louis, and left us 
some little money and the house in Wooster Street ; just 
enough to keep us from starving." Luther could see that her 
thoughts were fluttering around the memory of some other and 
dearer object of her affections, but she never gave them a voice 
until one evening when Luther unwittingly provoked, by a 
direct question, a scene which he never wanted to see repeated. 

"You say He said, "who do you mean by us?" 

Madame Steignitz sank back in her chair as if struck by a 
heavy blow. "Oh, mon Dieul mon Dieu!" she moaned, 
" why did you suffer it ! why did you afflict me so heavily ! — 
why should I lose my only one ; my joy ! my pride I Is there 
no mercy in heaven I " 

Starting up from her chair, a gleam of ferocity in her eyes, 
she began pacing up and down the room. 

" You ask the meaning of us ! It means I and my child, 
my beautiful child ! my brave boy ! my only one ! all, all I 
had on earth I swept away instantly I snatched fi^om me and 
swallowed up by that dark, ravenous, ciu-sed stream — and I not 
to know where in the foul Mississippi mud his bones lie bur- 
ied 1" 

She continued her walk, wringing her hands one minute. 
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and the next throwing them abroad in t le wildest gesticula- 
tion. 

" I loved him so— better than my life ! yes better than 
Heaven. I loved him so much that God got jealous of him. 
But oh ! he was so beautiful, so brave, so strong, and the 
cursed river ravished even his breathless body from me. Oh, 
mon Dieu, mon Dieu I if I had found his body ; — ^if I only 
had his little grave, that I could lay my head upon i^ and kiss 
the soil, and heap it with flowers ! 

"Yes," she continued, *'he looked like you. The same 
eyes, the same hair ; and he, too, if he had been spared, would 
have grown tall and strong." 

She advanced to Luther and passed her delicate little fin- 
gers through the masses of hair curling round his brow, and 
suddenly clasping his head with both hands, gave him two or 
three convulsive kisses on the forehead. 

"Forgive me!" she exclaimed. "Forgive a foolish old 
woman for giving way to her feelings sometimes ; 'tis not 
often ; my nerves are good ; it shall be the last time. Have 
no fear ; I will not frighten you again." 

Since that scene she had never alluded to her child, and 
Luther had been careful not to say anything that might, how- 
ever indirectly, lead to the subject. 

The hour devoted to German had nearly passed, and Lu- 
ther was marking the concluding passage, when happening to 
raise his eyes to one of the dormer-windows he saw something 
that startled him — a man's face pressed closely against the 
glass, and peering intently into the room. It was but a 
glimpse, the next instant it was gone. But that glimpse was 
strong enough to stamp the impression clearly upon Luther's 
mind. There was something familiar in the expression of the 
face, could it be that he had ever encountered the owner 
of that hideous countenance. The thick masses of black 
hair that bristled out from beneath a low fur cap, the glaring 
eyes, the coarse red skin, the heavy, close-cut moustache and 
beard, certainly belonged to none of his acquaintance, and yet 
it flashed upon him that he had seen these before. 
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Luther hesitated for an instant through sheer surprise, and 
then grasped Madame Steignitz by the shoulder. 

" Quoi! Qu'avez vous!^^ she demanded, quite startled in 
turn by Luther's evident excitement 

" Did you see that ? " he demanded. 

" What ? I saw nothing." 

" A man's face looking in at the window." 

" No ; it can't be.'' 

" I saw it distinctly, an ugly fellow in a cap. He poked 
his head around from that side." 

"Oh, bah! your eyes deceive you'; 'twas nothing but a 
flash of light as you looked up from your book. I think you 
read too much." 

Luther shook his head and rising crossed to the window 
and threw up the sash. There was nothing strange in sight. 
Two feet below him ran the gutter, and below that he could 
see down into the grimy court, partly lighted from the back- 
room windows of the thickly-peopled houses on either side. 
He jumped up and seated himself on the window-sill, and 
holding on to the sash bent backward until he could take a 
view up along the roof on either side. There was nothing 
suspicious in sight. 

The examination was not wholly satisfactory, for the roofs 
of the neighboring houses were continuous, and although not 
half a minute had elapsed since he had seen the man's head, * 
there was a possibility that the owner might have reached the 
concealment of a neighboring dormer-window. He had half 
a mind, despite Madame's entreaties, to get out and search 
the roofs of the row. But the slates were damp and slippery, 
and in clambering about he might frighten honest people and 
be taken for a burglar himself 

" Bah ! if it is a robber," exclaimed Madame, " what do 
I care ? He won't disturb me. I've got nothing for him. They 
know I'm poor. Everybody knows I've not got so much as 
five cents in this room, and who would take the trouble to rob 
an old woman of these rags and broken things ? Come in and 
shut the window. You will catch nothing but a big cold." 
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Luther jumped down and closed the window. There was 
a loose catch, but nail-holes over the lower sash showed that 
somebody in former times had not felt so secure against 
intrusion as the present occupant Madame had no nails, so 
Luther split up a piece of kindling-wood, and whittled out a 
peg that would answer the purpose for the moment 

It was some little time before the young man quite re- 
covered his composure. It was difficult to get rid of the im- 
pression that the man's face had made upon him. That it 
was a man's face he felt quite confident, and yet there was a 
possibility that it was a product of his own brain. Everybody 
had stories, too, of the illusions of disordered vision. There 
was the fellow that had the big yellow dog always following 
around after him ; and there was the jchap that whenever he 
went to draw a bucket of water always saw an Indian chief 
in feathers and war-paint, jump out of the well and hide him- 
self in the wood-pile. Perhaps he was getting a little dys- 
peptic — stomach out of order maybe, without his knowing it 
Well, he would not read quite so late at nights, and he would 
not eat so many buckwheat cakes in the morning. 

" Do you know, Madame," he said, " IVe had a queer 
thing happen to me to-day, and I admit that it may have put 
my nerves in something of a flutter," and Luther pulled his 
bank-book out of his pocket. 

The old lady listened with great interest to Luther's ac- 
count of his discovery at the bank^ but uttered no expression 
that allowed him an opportunity for a direct question. It would 
have been easy to accuse her in a joking tone, but Luther's 
sense of delicacy forbade it. She was so very poor, that is, sup- 
posing the stories about her wealth to be fictions, that any 
joking on such a subject might look like ridicule. The near- 
est approach that he allowed himself was a reply to her won- 
dering question — ^Who could it be ? 

" I can't imagine ; I have turned over in my mind the idea 
of everybody whom I know, without being able to hit upon a 
probability ; I might as well suppose it came firom you as any 
one." 
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Madame Steignitz indulged in a hearty, and, as Luther 
thought, an unaffected laugh, at the utter absurdity of such an 
idea. 

" Well, it is a perfect God-send, wherever it came from. It 
brings my bank-account hard on to fifteen hundred dollars, 
and I have just now an occasion for that sum." 

" Oh ! you make an investment ; what you buy ? some 
stocks or bonds ? I know something of that thing. My hus- 
band, oh! he buy and sell a great many things in St. Louis." 

" No, neither stocks nor bonds : I am going to put it into a 
ship, or rather I am going to loan it to a friend to put in a 
ship." 

" No, no, put it in a ship yourself ; that is not so bad. I 
had a little money in a ship myself once ; but do not lend it. 
Who it is who wants to borrow your money ? " 

" No one wants to borrow, but I want to lend ; and I am 
by no means sure that the loan will be accepted. I have re- 
ceived a letter to-day from my friend Captain Combings, 
whom you have heard me speak about so often." 

" Ah ! yes, the brave old sailor — read me his letter." 

Luther got up, went across the room to his overcoat, took 
the letter from the pocket and returned to his seat, not with- 
out casting a suspicious glance at the windows. It seemed as 
if he must see that face still at the pane. 

" It will not be long now, my dear Luther, a few days at 
most," wrote Captain Combings, " before I shall have an op- 
portunity of giving you a hail. I hope to find you as willing 
to back your main topsail as I am. I do long so to see you 
once more. I want to see for myself how you carry your can- 
vas. I want to overhaul your log a little. Although you 
have l^ept me pretty well informed, there are some things 
which I don't fully understand. That French craft you have 
fallen afoul of ! are you sure she is all sound ? No buts started 
anywhere, and enough ballast in her hold ? " 

" Oh, mon Dieu ; mon Dieu ! " interrupted Madame ; 
" what a language that of the sea ! " 

" And is there no other craft with finer lines and a cleaner 
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run, and a newer set of sticks, and more top^iamper that has 
crossed your course ? Oh, fill away with you now ! can't I see 
with half an eye how hard you brace up on that tack ? In all 
your letters you have never mentioned the Helen bnt twice, 
and do you suppose an old quartermaster can't see when 
tlic leach of a sail is shivering in the wind? Dyce— dyce — 
No nigher ; case her up a spoke or two or youll have every- 
thing aback, you son of a gun 1 

Hut to leave off sailor lingo, my dear Lather, I am rig^t 
glad of the prospect of meeting you, and I am not sorry to bid 
gcKxl-bye to these miserable inland seas forever- The 
woathcr on Ontario is as bad as it is on the North Atlantic, 
uiul you arc so cramped for sea- room, that you can't scud for 
WW hour, unless the wind blows up and down the lake, without 
i lujcking your spars into their native forests ; you can't lay to 
for half an Iiour without wishing you were five miles to 
windward of Sable Island or Nantucket Shoals, and you can't 
make for a harbor without getting on some miserable spit or 
bar. 

"That has just been my case. I was bound down the 
lake to OgdoDsburg : the weather was thick and squally ; the 
wind shifting every five minutes, and coming out in puffs that 
playod about as big tunes with our old rotten rigging as I 
i-arc to listen to. I knew by midnight the air would be full of 
briiomsticks, and a witch on every one of 'em. However, I 
inanageil to get the miserable, worn-out, ill-found thing down 
to tlie mouth of the Oswegatchie, which makes the harbor of 
Ogdensburg. I had just rounded up, with my sheets hauled 
aft, and was standing in by the old French trading-house 
point, when along canie a puff — not much to speak of consid- 
ering 1 was only showing the head of my foresail — ^but crack 
wont the mast short off by the board, and up went her head 
into the wind, and before I could cut clear of the spar she 
gathered stern- way and backed right down upon the bar. 
'Inhere we were hard and fast in the mud. 

" Well, 1 had made up for some time to leave the old tub, 
OS my owners would do nothing in the way of repairs. Every 
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sail patched until there wasn't an original yarn from main 
sail to flying-gib, and when she heeled on a* wind the seams in 
her rotten old top-sides would open and almost sluice her ribs 
out. But this is an end of her. The owner will make a good 
thing of it out of the insurance company, and I am a free 
man. But what to do ? Well, I will come down to the city, 
and look about for a few days. I am five or six hundred dol- 
lars ahead — that's mighty little towards getting a command in 
a decent sea-going craft, but perhaps I may get an interest in 
some old sloop on the river. If not, why I will take the berth 
of mate, although it is a little hard for a man who knows the 
ropes, and who has always cocked his hat on his own quarter- 
deck skipper-wise, to come down to bossing a ship's watch as 
first or second officer. 

" Expect me then about Wednesday next. When I hope I 
shall have a better opportunity of telling you how much delight 
your success in business matters, your improvement, bodily and 
mental, and your good steady habits, have given to the heart 
of the old sailor, your friend." 

Luther finished the letter, and Madame Steignitz sat for 
some time silent, with her elbows on her knee, and her chin 
in her hand. 

" That Captain, I think, is a good man," she said at length. 

" Good ! " said Luther. "Why he is the best of men. He 
is perfectly lovely ; a regular angel," and Luther launched out 
on a current of magniloquent talk in praise of the Captain's 
manifold merits and virtues. Any one listening to him would 
have got the idea that the Captain was also a handsome man. 
On which point however, there could be no doubt that Lu- 
ther's enthusiasm carried him a little too far. 

" And you are going to lend your money to him ? " de- 
manded Madame Steignitz. 

" Well, you see it is almost impossible for a man who has 
not been to sea for some time, and who has no personal 
friends among ship-owners, to get a command, unless he has 
money enough to make him part owner. Now the Captain 
has got five hundred dollars, and I have got fifteen hundred ; 
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that makes two thousand That is not much, but it will buy a 
share in an old brig that I know of. She belongs to our firm: 
the captain now in command wants to sell out his share, and 
quit the sea. Captain Combings can step into his shoes. It 
is not a very splendid thing. The brig is old and a perfect 
tub, they say, but she has been running, pretty regularly, for 
sugar and molasses for the last twenty years. Such a good 
man and such a splendid seaman as the Captain ought to 
have a first-rate ship, and something better to do than carry- 
ing cargoes of cockroaches between here and Matanzas.** 

" Do you know of any such ship?" asked Madame. 

" Why I know of half a dozen. There is the Spoondrift — z, 
splendid ship ; half clipper ; twelve hundred tons ; her own- 
ers have put her up for Australia, and she is half full of lumber 
and Yankee notions. There is a quarter of her to be bought* 
but it would take ten thousand dollars." 
You think it is cheap ? " 

" Very cheap ; she is worth every cent of sixty thousand ; 
but then we can't think of that." 

" I don't know ; I don't know. Let me think I I am a 
very poor woman. I have nothing but this house with the 
mortgage, but you see it is a good house ; not so far from 
Broadway. I think they will let me have some more money 
upon it. Perhaps something can be done for your brave 
friend. You have fifteen hundred : the Captain has five hun- 
dred. Now if 1 raise eight thousand on this house, that will 
make the ten thousand. We buy the share for the Captain, 
and then the Captain puts the share in my name. I be well 
secured, eh ? And I get enough money from the ship to pay 
my interest. What you say, eh ? " 

Luther, at first, did not know what to say. How could he 
allow the old lady to take so much trouble and perhaps risk ? 
But then he could not but be struck at her shrewdness in pro- 
posing to take the whole of the share in her own name. " At 
eight thousand it would certainly be a safe and a good thing 
for her — ten per cent, at least. And perhaps after all they are 
right, and the old woman is rich, and may have the money on 
'uand ! " 
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Luther hesitated. 

" Well, well, perhaps nobody will let me have the money 
on the mortgage. We will see ; we will see. You find out 
all about the ship, and see if you cannot get the share for nine 
thousand, or nine thousand five hundred. 'You know 'tis very 
bad property now." 

As Luther took his leave, the image of that hideous face 
and those glaring eyes came to his mind, and he felt really 
alarmed at the idea of the old lady's lonely and unprotected 
condition. Perhaps there was nothing to fear from a robber, 
but what if the roof-hunting demon should turn out to be an 
escaped maniac ? It would, however, do no good to broach 
the idea to Madame. She wouldn't believe that he really 
had seen a man's head at the window, and, after all, it was 
well not to excite useless fears. He could do nothing better 
than bid her good-night. 

Stepping across the landing, Luther tapped at the door of 
Mr. Planly. For he had been in the habit of looking in, after 
his lessons, upon the old inventor, sometimes for a passing 
salutation, sometimes for a long hour's chat. 

Luther was of an inventive turn himself, and his evident 
sympathy had lifted the forlorn old genius out of his habitual 
shyness and reserve. It was a pleasure which hitherto he 
had known nothing of — this contact with a young fi"esh and 
active mind. To hear the voice of commendation and en- 
couragement outside of himself, and apart from and yet in 
unison with the whisperings of his own brain ; to be able to 
pour out into eager ears the tale of his hopes and disappoint- 
ments, and struggles; to unfold his plans, and display his 
drawings and models to an eye sparkling with interest and 
capable of seizing almost instantaneously the minutest me- 
chanical details, — was a pleasure new and intense. He had 
fought the world at a disadvantage so long ; had had so many 
falls, had been buried so deeply under heaps of gibes and 
jests ; had had his heart so seamed and scarred by the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune ; that he had abandoned all 
hope of the battle ; almost all desire for a successful rally. 
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And now here was a friendly cheer ringing over the waste 
of dead and dying aspirations ; and he felt his nerves tingle, 
and his heart jump, and his cold blood warm again, as he 
listened to the joyful sound 

How is it/' demanded Luther, that you have pushed so 
few of your inventions into practical use, and how is that 
those that have been adapted have brought you so litde 
money ? " 

"There are two reasons," replied Mr. Planly. "One is 
the want of business talent; an extreme distaste for anything 
in the way of chaffering and bargaining, and an otter inca- 
pacity to resbt a rebuff or to fight my way against anything 
that touches my pride — morbid pride if you will Oh, I have 
analyzed myself ; I know just how weak I am, when I really 
look into myself Generally I call it pride, and am rather 
proud of it ; generally I humbug myself^ as people of my 
stamp often do, with notions of personal dignity and self-re- 
spect ; but really at times — and this is one of them, and I am 
going to make a confession — at times, I say, I see myself as I 
really am — vain, weak, silly, with a sickly sensitiveness that 
would disgrace a chlorotic girl." 

"Oh," said Luther deprecatingly, "your mode of life may 
have a good deal to do with all such notions. You study too 
hard, think too much, and work too steadily ; and then you 
don't take proper exercise ! " 

" Or food either, you might add. Well, well, I am as I 
am, I am the product of the circumstances under and into 
which I am born. I can't help being myself. I have cast 
off all belief in free will and moral responsibility. Given a 
form like this and a brain like this" — touching his forehead — 
" large in front and small behind — big reflective organs and 
no sustaining powers — too much of the intellectual and not 
enough of the animal — give such a being a feeble volition and 
chuck him helpless into an environment like mine ; and, at 
the end of sixty years, what is the product ? Why I — I am 
the necessary and inevitable result. And who's to blame, 
pray ? Am I ? am I to blame because under different circum- 
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Stances, with a different body and a different temperament, 
and another mind and heart and soul, I might have been no 
longer I — might have been somebody else ? I won't admit it. 
Suppose that any accident had foiled my mother's gesta- 
tory cares ; would I have been held responsible for the failure 
of my antenatal existence? No! And why more for this 
miserable abortion of threescore years ? No, I cannot admit 
it. I cannot give up my only consolation for a life of suffer- 
ing and failure — my only justification to myself— my only 
ground for hope that in the great hereafter the power that 
made me will, upon the principle of compensation, do a little 
better by me. 

" This is horrible doctrine, I know," continued Mr. Planly. 
" You don't hear anything like it in the churches ; but it 
won't do you any harm, and it does me good to blow off a lit- 
tle. I would not convert you to my way of thinking. I 
would not convert anybody to anything. If I had Samson's 
strength and his powerful weapon in my hand, I might feel 
called upon to fight the Philistines a little. But let the world 
wag. What is Hecuba to me or I to Hecuba — ^besides it is 
not meet 

* That he who guides amiss his petty barque 
Should undertake the helm of social order.* 

" And if I should go to the wheel, what guaranty have I 
that I should serve my trick out, or that I should succeed in 
steering the craft into smooth water. 

" The fatal facility of change," continued Mr. Planly after 
a short pause — " Ah ! that's it. Young man, look at me, and 
take warning. The proverb of the rolling stone is applied 
generally to changes of external occupations ; it will apply 
equally well to a fiitile versatility in our mental operations. 
I have always been an inventor. Nothing has seduced me 
from or disgusted me with the calling ; so far I have been per- 
sistent But within that calling what a want of persistency 
and stability — what an absence of tenacity of idea and steadi- 
ness of purpose 1 Oh, I know myself; I know myself Na 
sooner, after infinite labor and thought, do I see an idea or 
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thing approaching completion or perfection than I become 
disgusted with it — can't bear it — turn away from it — drop it 
out of my thought Now is this the result of bad training and 
evil mental habits, or is it a radical and congenital defect in 
the organization of my brain?" 

Mr. Planly paused and looked at Luther as if expecting a 
reply. 

" I am not physiologist or psychologist enough to answer 
diat," said Luther. 

" But," continued Mr. Planly, " I am getting too far away 
from your question, why I haven't been able to carry out any 
of my inventions. Of course no one knows better than my- 
self that many of them are good for nothing practically. 
Many of them are ingenious devices for doing what can be 
done more cheaply or more conveniently in other ways, or 
what is perhaps not worth doing at all. In some, I am wrong 
in principle, or utterly mistaken in the adaptation of means to 
ends, and have in consequence spent a good deal of time and 
thought that a wiser or better educated man might have 
saved. Any inventor is liable to this, especially one whose 
mind rambles over a wide field, and who fondles in desultory 
tiiought a thousand objects of devotion, instead of sticking to 
one. But still I have hit upon some things that are good, 
and that ought to be tried, and upon many that have been ap- 
propriated, or have since been invented, by others and are 
now in use. 

" And now," resumed Mr. Planly after a pause, " I will 
tell you the second, and I hope the greatest reason for my 
failure to carry out into general practice any of my more im- 
portant inventions, and that is want of money ; or, to put it a 
little more truly, hard, grinding poverty. Materials, models, 
experiments, skilled labor, all cost money, and sometimes a 
good deal of money. But suppose that an inventor, by hah 
starving himself, going half clad, and working night and day, 
with his own hands, succeeds in getting his idea developed 
into drawings and models, and even goes so far unaided as to 
secure his patents, how is he to move a step beyond ? How 
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is he to make a capitalist distinguish him in his old rust>' hat, 
faded thread-bare coat, and worn-out shoes, amid the crowd 
of projectors and charlatans that beseige a rich man's door. 
If he had plenty of money ! Ah, then the thing would be 
easy enough. Everybody has so much more confidence in 
the judgment and disinterestedness of a man with money. 
He can get along without their help — why shouldn't they 
help him ? And to a great extent I believe they are right. 
Money ballasts a man's intellect or rather it anchors him 
down, and he merely swings at his moorings', without entirely 
floating off with every turn of the tide. And then if an inven- 
tor with money wants to interest a capitalist, why he can at- 
tack the animal in his den, armed cap-a-pie, in gleaming habil- 
iments, from his shiny latest style beaver, down to his 
polished n. a* boots ; or he can get him into the club or Del- 
monico's ; gorge him with turtle and champagne ; and when his 
pores are fairly open, force in any idea that he wishes ; even 
if it is some new modification of the rotatory system ; some 
grand project for an elevated railroad, or some wonderfully 
simple plan for a few hundred horse power hot-air engine." 

Mr. Planly stopped for a moment in his plaintive tirade, 
and Luther turned to some of the models and drawings hang- 
ing upon the walls or lumbering up the rickety shelves. There 
was a complicated affair for utilizing the enormous power of 
the waves, and converting their irregular action into an avail- 
able working force by means of a system of gigantic pumps 
sending the water to an elevated reservoir inland, whence it 
returned in a continuous fall to the sea. 

" The idea is not new," said Mr. Planly ; " but .a practical 
plan for working it out has not before been suggested." 

There was a design for transferring the strain of the cables 
of a ship at anchor from the hawse-holes to a point or points 
underneath the water and nearer in a line with the centre of 
gravity of the ship. 

" You see," said Mr. Planly, " in the usual plan, the action 
of the cable is in a great part to pull a ship's head down inio 
the water and increase the power of the waves. You see here, 
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by means of this traveller running on an iron bar, I let down a 
short scope of heavy chain to a bolt or hook let in on either 
side of the stem almost on a level with the keel. The other 
end of this chain has this kind of stopp)er. You get pur 
cable out of the hawse-hole, pass it into this stopper, then let 
your cable slide through the stopper as far as you wish — then 
let go the short grip-chain and the stopper seizes the cable 
and holds it tight. Now veer away a little more cable, and 
the strain is at once transferred from the hawse-hole to a 
point ten or fifteen feet below the water-line, and if you please 
to two points, as many feet aft of the stem as may be thought 
proper. Any eye can see how much more easily a ship would 
ride. A little calculation will show at least thirty-five or forty 
per cent. gain. Don't you see ? " 
Luther did see it very clearly. 

" And when you weigh anchor you heave in as usual until 
your stopper comes up, cast it off, haul up your traveller and 
grip-chain and take it on board ; or if you want to veer away a 
large scope of chain suddenly, as for instance a ship sagging 
down upon you in a crowded roadstead, all you have to do is 
to pull on this small rope that goes down to the bolt in your 
submarine stopper and away your cable runs." 

" I wish my friend Captain Combings was here," sa3d 
Luther. " He'd like this, I know." 

" He might not think much of it here," replied Mr. Planly ; 
" but if he was riding, with his spars and sails gone, to a heavy 
sea and with sharp rocks under his lee I rather think it would 
suit him." 

"And what may this be?" demanded Luther, pointing 
to a curious complication of towers and long, low arched 
buildings. 

" Oh, that is my improved brick-kiln. You see two-thirds 
of the expense of making bricks is in burning them, and at 
least nine-tenths of the fire used is utterly wasted. Now, it is 
perfectly astonishing the amount of ingenuity that has been 
directed to the invention and improvement of brick machines, 
but hardly a step has been made towards saving of waste of 
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fuel and the enormous loss from the imperfect burning of pale 
brick and the over-burning of arch brick." 

Mr. Planly went on to explain how he proposed to employ 
the heat of one kiln in partially cooking the bricks in a second 
kiln and even a third, and baking them all to one color, but 
as the female reader may be supposed to care nothing for 
bricks, unless it may be the perfect brick of a society-man, 
and the male reader to know nothing of the subject except a 
slight knowledge of an occasional " brick in the hat " we will 
turn with Luther to other subjects. 

"What is that?" said Luther. 

" Oh, that is a magnetic sounding-lead. You see a great 
many ships are lost from neglect of the lead, and captains fre- 
quently won't sound, because of the trouble or delay of heaving 
to or slowing up. Now, with that, a captain can sit in his cabin 
and read off at any moment, when on soundings, the depth of 
water below him with perfect accuracy without deadening his 
way. The soundings on our coast are so regular that there is 
no excuse for any captain not knowing his distance from land 
in the thickest fog." ^ 

"And what is that combination of circles, or parts of 
circles?" 

" Oh, that is an attempt to make an instrument for working 
out mechanically observations for time at sea. You see here 
are two meridian circles connected by an equator, and this is 
a diagonal or zenith-distance circle. Now, you know your 
latitude, and you clamp one end of your zenith-distance circle 
to your latitude on the meridian. You observe the altitude 
of the sun above the horizon — subtract that from ninety, and 
you have the zenith distance of the sun. Set this movable 
pin on this diagonal circle at that distance — then separate 
your men dian circles until this pin corresponds to the decli- 
nation of the sun marked on the movable meridian circle — 
read off the number of degrees, on the equatorial circle, that 
the two meridian circles are apart, and you have the distance 
of the sun from your meridian, or in other words the differ- 
ence in time from 12 o^clock, or the true time where you are," 
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And what use would such an instrument be ? " demanded 
Luther. 

" Not much, only there are a few captains so stupid or so 
ignorant that they can't be depended upon to work out their 
observations in the usual way ; or so lazy that they won't take 
the trouble to work out more than one observation at a time. 
If they had an easy mechanical means there might be some- 
times great errors avoided," 

" I recollect," said Luther, that in our conversation the 
other night you promised to show me your plans for ventila- 
ting rail-cars and doing away with the dust" 

" Oh, don't broach that subject so late in the evening if 
you desire any sleep to-night Once upon that I never let 
up. To do away with noise and dust in railroad travelling 
ivould perhaps contribute more to human health and happiness 
ind encourage travelling and increase dividends more than any 
mechanical implement ever devised. Luckily I have neither 
model nor drawings here at this moment and you are saved. 
Some other time I some other time ! " and Mr. Planly nodded 
his head emphatically. 

Let us rejoice in Luther's lucky escape, as it enabled him 
to turn rapidly in succession to numerous small articles in this 
museum of inventions. There were surgical instruments that 
attracted his notice — among them what Mr. Planly called a 
painless knife. It consisted of a hollow stem with a little cir- 
cular knife that could be made to revolve several thousand 
times a minute by means of a crank turned by an assistant ; no 
matter how slow the stroke of the operator, the knife would 
make its cut with the rapidity of lightning. There was an 
ingenious instrument for superseding the awful operations of 
Lithotomy and Lithotrity, enabling the surgeon to seize a 
calculus, enclose it in a little silken bag and then subject it to 
the action of strong acids. 

** Has it ever been tried ? " demanded Luther. 

"No, I have never been able to get exactly the right 
kind of tissue for holding the acid, but I am satisfied that 
Lt can be made. Many years ago I was full of the subject, 
20 
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but alas! the time soon comes when the slightest obstacle 
knocks anything out of my head, and I have to turn to some- 
thing else/' 

" And are these for surgical purposes also ? " said Luther, 
picking up some curiously shaped india-rubber articles. 

" Yes, those are for treating wounds and sores of all kinds 
01 different kinds of gas or in perfectly pure air. You 
know that a great deal of the bad conduct of wounds and 
ulcers and diseases of the skin comes from the irritation and 
malignant action of impure air — air loaded v\fith poisonous 
gases or vapors or infinitesimal seeds of parasitic vegetation — 
like hospital gangrene for instance. Now, suppose you have a 
bad stump after an operation, you clap this on to the leg, press 
the top down and exclude the air : now raise it and in rushes 
the gas from a reservoir of carbonic acid or of the vapor of 
some hydro-carbon or of pure nitrogen. You keep the wound 
or sore in this bath of gas long enough to kill all animal or 
vegetable life, and then drive out the gas and fill up from a 
reservoir of filtered common air. In this way all kinds of 
action — purifying, stimulating, soothing, deodorizing, and dis- 
infecting may be had by the local application of therapeutic 
agencies hitherto very much neglected. What will be the 
exact results, of course I don't know, and I don't think the 
Doctors know much better. It will take a long course of 
experiment to determine. 

" But here is something that I have the greatest hopes 
from," continued Mr. Planly, pulling out a large drawing rep- 
resenting something like a large box or small room with 
human figures in it. " This is my plan for an operating-room 
that will enable the surgeon to perform all operations, espe- 
cially those opening into the important cavities of the human 
body, in an atmosphere of innocuous gas or in filtered air — air 
absolutely pure and entirely free from the germs of poisonous 
ferments, which are unquestionably the source of so much 
trouble — the cause of so much danger and death." 

Mr. Planly stopped short : as he was about to launch out 
into an explanation a heavy step was heard on the stairs. 
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The inventor started. " Ah ! I had forgotten," he exclaimed, 
" that I had an appointment." 

Luther rose to go, but before he could reach the door, it 
was opened, and a short, active man strode into the room. 

A soft wide-brimmed felt hat, slouched over his eyes, con- 
cealed the upper part of his face ; — a heavy black beard and 
moustache completely masked the lower part ; — a heavy cloak, 
thrown with theatrical effect, covered up his person. Luther, 
whose quick fancy had been cultivated in the melo-dramatic 
line by frequent attendance at the opera, and by a course of 
Byron and Bourcicault, was struck with the bandit style of the 
gentleman, and almost expected him to begin in a deep bari- 
tone. 

The bravo, or conspirator, or whoever he might be, 
advanced into the room without stopping to close the door. 

Luther, who had been concealed by the open door, quietly 
slipped out of the room unperceived, but not until he had 
heard the stranger say in good English, but with a foreign 
accent, and in a voice that Luther recognized as having 
heard before, — " I am here in time. Well, I have found a 
room for you, and have taken it for a year ; — closed the bar- 
gain at once. You can remove there as soon as you please. 
Well get rid of this French devil who wants her rent so regu- 
larly." 

I am a little sorry now, you have taken the room," 
replied Mr. Planly. " I don't knov/ that I want to move from 
here." 

" You will have to move — you can't help yourself— the 
old woman will turn you out, and we want you away — out of 
this — at once ! We shall have the sheriff in, and all our 
things seized before we know it ; and besides something may 
happen to the old woman, and as you are her nearest neigh- 
bor, and known to be in her debt, you will be suspected, and 
may get into a good deal of trouble." 

Mr. Planly's reply was made in so low a tone that Luther 
couM not catch a word of it. He would have liked to stop 
and listen. His curiosity was aroused, but not to a sufficient 
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degree to overmaster his self-respect By merely pausing at 
the door he could easily overhear the continuation of the 
conversation. But no, he would not do it. It had been laid 
down in every novel that he had ever read, that eavesdrop- 
ping was ungentlemanly, and above all things Luther wanted 
to be able to think himself a gentleman. Of course he 
couldn't stop his ears. He couldn't help hearing what he 
had heard, and he couldn't help wantmg to hear more — but 
he could take himself off, and not bother himself any more 
about what ought to have no interest for him. He was how- 
ever sensible of a sense of mystery. No foundation for it, to 
be sure, but still it was creeping over him, and contrary to 
his usual custom, he unconsciously began to slip noiselessly 
down the stairs. 

As he opened the street door, the back of a man leaning 
against the railing was turned towards him. Something in 
the figure seemed familiar, and it flashed upon Luther that 
this was the same man whom he had seen awaiting the bandit 
gentleman above, on a former visit to Mr. Planly. 

" Well, they hunt in couples, it seems," muttered Luther ; 
" but what the game is I can't imagine. It can't be that they 
are after that ridiculous toy, the noiseless gun — Planly calls it 
a toy, but he seems very much interested in it, and goes 
somewhere out of town often to experiment. And how 
quickly he turned the subject when I asked a question about 
it ! What if it shouldn't be a toy I It would be a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of some folks. By George, I did not 
think of that I What would some of the Reds in Europe give 
for a w^eapon that would kill at a thousand yards without 
noise and without smoke." 

In an instant Luther's active fancy whisked him over the 
sea, and seated him in some sombre subterranean council- 
chamber of a modern Vehmgericht The judgment is passed ; 
some crowned assassin of liberty must die. Luther is ap- 
pointed executioner. The noiseless gun is put into his hands. 
In some quiet mansard, that has an outlook upon the palace, 
he sits and squints along his telesco^jic sights at the favorite 
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window ; a short, heavy, fish-eyed, squash-skinned man makes 
his appearance with his opera-glass in his hand ; Luther pulls 
trigger — no noise 1 no smoke ! the simple ping of the bullet ; 
and the cut-throat of liberty — the garroter of progress, — the 
vampire sucking out the vitality of a great nation, — the big- 
gest humbug and impostor in Europe is dead. And Luther 
viciously jerked his night-key into the lock of Miss Jones' 
boarding-house in Bleecker Street 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The Captain in town — fine Craft — The Captain dresses for Dinner — 
Mrs. Lasher's Lecture — ^Women's Rights, etc. — A Spiritualistic Dis- 
cussion — Marine Table-turning — ^Visit to Madame Steignitz — A Con- 
founded Lie — Dreams again. 

*'OHIVER my timbers! as we sailors always say on the 
w3 stage, if I am not glad to hook fingers with you once 
more. Why, Luther, how you have spread since I left you. 
I should hardly know you. Let me see. Draft about the 
same, but a good deal more beam ; none too much however — 
just enough to keep from rolling too deep in a heavy swell : 
and your spars straight and well stayed, and everything alow 
and aloft trim and tidy. Why, Luther, I don't believe there's 
an)rthing that sails in petticoats that wouldn't be proud of you 
for a consort. If I were building a clipper I'd get you to sit 
for the figure head." 

We hope the reader recognizes in the speaker Captain 
Combings, who with his honest rubicund face fairly glow- 
ing with delight, and his hearty voice vibrating with affection- 
ate feeling, was shaking the young man's hand. 

Luther was equally delighted to see his old friend, and re- 
turned his grasp warmly. A short conversation, and it was 
decided to summon Miss Jones and see if she had not a va- 
cant room which would serve the Captain for the few days 
that he expected to remain. 

Miss Jones had nearly finished her morning duties as pre- 
siding genius of the tea-um and coffee-pot, and responded 
readily to the summons. If there was anything in her busi- 
ness that she really liked it was giving audience to the numer- 
ous applicants for rooms, especially when th^ applicants were 
gentlemen, and above all when the applications were made in 
the morning. Miss Jones, thanks to a good digestion, an 
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easy conscience, and the punctual payment of her butcher*s 
and grocer's bills, slept well and she was conscious of a greater 
freshness in the morning. She knew that her eyes were 
brighter, her complexion clearer and her curls more crisp 
than after the drag of the day. She knew that everybody is 
from half an inch to an inch taller in the morning than in the 
afternoon ; and an envy of tall women was one of her weak- 
nesses. She knew that that morning costume was her strong 
point — that jaunty little breakfast-cap, with purple ribbons ; 
that pretty little collar and chemisette of the finest material, 
and perfectly plain, except an embroidered monogram of D. B. 
J., with cuffs to match ; that neatly fitting robe of tinted cash- 
mere trimmed, and turned up with purple satin ! Oh, she 
knew, cunning Miss De Belvoir Jones ! she knew there wasn't 
a woman in the house who didn't abuse her and her dress in 
the most outrageous manner, and she was perfectly satisfied. 

Miss Jones had never forgotten that the handsome young 
man who always paid his board-bills so punctually had once 
called her " dear maid," in verse, and she was always ready to 
do anything for Luther that lay in her power. In fact her at- 
tentions were at times, as Luther thought, a little too strong- 
ly marked : nothing but his determined preference for tne 
drumstick prevented his plate from being heaped every day 
with the parson's bit and side-bones ; and as to his tea, he had 
^ to insist upon sweetening it himself. He could never trust his 
cup to the tender mercies of Miss Jones' sugaf-tongs. 

Miss Jones " had a vacant room : was exceedingly happy 
that she had a vacant room. Recollected the Captain per- 
fectly ; would be pleased to receive him, if only for a week ; 
hoped however that she might have the pleasure of his com- 
pany for a longer time. He would no doubt be pleased with 
her house and her boarders, as she entertained none but gen- 
teel people, in fact the genteelest kind of people." 

" Oh, don't mention it, my dear Miss Jones," exclaimed the 
Captain, bowing and smiling with a certain suave and defer- 
ential benignity, truly charming, " don't mention it I haven't 
the least objection to genteel people, in fact I like 'em except 
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when they are a little too genteel ; and that sometimes happens, 
you know, as in the case of Ben Hutching's wife — 

* So she up with the broomstick and made him squeal. 

Heave and pall, Heave and pall. 
Oh ! she is so sweet and so bloody genteel, 

Heave and pall, Heave and pall.' " 

Miss Jones stared at the Captain for a few moments in si- 
lence, and then quietly led the way to the room in question. 
It proved to be comfortable and convenient, and in everything 
ready for immediate occupation. 

Miss Jones listened to his compliments, evidently pleased, 
but unquestionably astonished. Here was a new kind of mon- 
ster — a sea monster, a veritable monster — a monster who, in 
his rage, could evidently seize a woman and choke all her vol- 
ubility right out of her. Now Miss Jones never had had 
her volubility checked, not to say choked, but she was dis- 
posed to exclaim with Trinculo, " a most delicate monster,' 
or rather with Stephano : " The poor monster is my subject 
and he shall not suffer indignity." 

She blushed a little, courtesied lower than usual, but went 
quietly to her room, and sat ruminating for some time, and 
finally made up her mind to add some side dishes to her bill 
of fare. " Duff" was simple, she could accomplish that ; but 
could an unacustomed cook rise at once to the heights of that 
most mysterious nautical dish, " lobscouse ? " 

" What a very nice, well-built craft," observed the Captain 
as Miss Jones left the room. " Haven't seen anything with 
neater lines and a cleaner run in a long time." 

" Don't you think" said Luther, laughing, " that she is a 
little too broad in the bows ? " 

"Well, perhaps she is, and a little mite too full in the 
counter, and she doesn't tumble home in the waist as much as 
some of them they build nowadays: but do you know 
Luther, I like that She sails well, don't she ? " 

" Well, she sails pretty close to the wind, some of her 
passengers think," replied Luther ; " but I make allowance for 
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her: any woman in a boarding-house has to lay pretty close, 
or she will be among the breakers before she knows it ? " 

"That's it, that's it," said the Captain ; "give her sea 
room and IVe no doubt she*d be a comfortable, weatherly 
craft. I wonder no skipper has applied for the command, 
eh?" 

" Well, I have no doubt there have been applications, but 
you know how it is yourself: it isn't so easy to obtain the 
situation ; and that brings me to a long story that I have to 
tell you. Come along with me now, down town: you can 
stop at the hotel and send up your trunk, and then I shall 
have something to show you as well as to tell you." 

As soon as they had got into the street, Luther began the 
story of his visit to the bank, and of the mysterious increase 
of his account. 

The Captain was all attention, and wonder. 

" Who do you suppose it could be ? " 

" I don't know exactly yet, but I begin to have my sus- 
picions." 

"It was some woman," exclaimed the Captain, suddenly 
wheeling around in front of Luther and stopping him short in 
his walk, — " it was some woman. Oh ! Luther, you haven't 
been getting in with any of these poor wretched women — reck- 
less and generous, — have you ? Wages of shame and sin, 
Luther ! — you wouldn't touch a dollar of it. They say there 
are young men, young gentlemen they sometimes call them- 
selves, who do. Luther, I loved your mother. I love you as 
my own son, and I would sooner know you a bold open thief 
— it would be more manly." 

Luther hastened to relieve the worthy Captain's apprehen- 
sions by telling him of his suspicions of Madame Steignitz. 
After describing the old lady, her mode of life, and her per- 
sonal habits, and explaining his relations to her, and mention- 
ing the rumors of her wealth, the Captain more than^shared 
the suspicions, and expressed the conviction that Mr. Whop- 
pers was right, and that the donor could be no other than the 
old Frenchwoman. 
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" Well, you will be still more sure of it when I tell you 
something more," replied Luther, "but in any case the money 
is clean enough for mc to use. Of course I shall always hold 
it as a loan, but I will tell you what I think of doing with it" 

Luther first unfolded his plans in relation to the brig. 

" My dear boy, I cannot think of it," replied the Captain, 
grasping Luther's hand. 

"Why not.^ I let you have it as a loan upon good security. 
It will be perfectly safe. The brig's insured. You are a 
judge of ships. We would buy only aft^r you have made a 
thorough examination, and are pretty fully satisfied that the 
share is worth the money." 

" Well, in that case," replied the Captain, hesitatingly, " I 
don't know but that might do. But the fact is, Luther, you 
are so young." 

" Young ! Why I'm of age, ain't I ! You forget that I 
have been three years in active life in New York, and one 
ages terribly in that time. It is true I am not nominally 
head clerk, but I am realJy chief managing clerk under Mr. 
Gainsby. You don't suppose that a fellow that the great firm 
of Ledgeral, Shippen and Co. send out to fill orders for fifty 
thousand dollars worth of goods for a foreign market, don't 
know what's right and what's wrong in a little matter of his own 1 
But after all, Captain, I don't know that we will buy a share 
into that old brig. I thfnk that perhaps we can do better." 
And Luther went on to inform the Captain of the proposition 
of Madame Steignitz. " Mind you," he said, " I am not sure 
that anything will come of it.^ It may have been all talk, but 
I shouldn't wonder if she meant it. At any rate, I am going 
to find out all about the ship. Now if you'll go and send up 
your kit to Bleecker St. and afterwards join me at the store in 
Burling Slip, in about two hours, I think I shall have an hour 
to spare, and we will go on board the Spoondrift and take a 
look at her. Afterwards you can go over to Brooklyn, and 
make an examination of the old brig. What do you say ? " 

" Say, my dear Luther, I can't say anything just at this 
moment," and the Captain wrung Luther's hand. " I am just 
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taken flat aback. However, I'll pay off on one tack or the 
other in a little time; I'll take a walk by myself now, and 
join you in about two hours. You won't have to wait for me. 
But I am almost afraid to go on board the Spoondrift I am 
afraid she will spoil me for the brig. However, I don't mean 
to let my hopes run away with me. I shall be but too thank- 
ful for the old craft, and will resign myself, as the old song 
says, to see the Spoondrift 

— * bear without a sigh 
Some one by fortune favored more than I.' " 

Oh, you need not think that I have been reading Mon- 
taigne, and Shakespeare, and Plutarch's Lives all my life for 
nothing ; and there is as much philosophy to be fished up out 
of sea, if one has the right kind of a hook for it, as you can 
find on the land." 

In going down to Burling Slip, Luther stopped for a mo- 
ment at the office of the agents and part owners of the Spoon- 
drift, by whom he was recognized as a clerk of Ledgeral, Ship- 
pen and Co. In reply to his demand if they were still desir- 
ous of disposing of a quarter-interest in the ship, an affirmative 
answer was given. 

" And if that share is bought in the name of a competent 
and experienced man — an able and energetic sailor, and a 
skilful navigator, will it insure him the command ? " 

" Certainly — ^we are on the look-out for a commander at 
this moment Captain Digsby, who came home in her three 
weeks ago, is desperately sick, and probably will never go to 
sea again, and the first mate, who is now in charge, is well 
enough in his way, but he knows a good deal more of seaman- 
ship than he does of navigation. She is too fine a ship to 
risk in an)rthing but first-rate hands." 

" Well, will you give me the refusal of the share at nine 
thousand five hundred, until to-morrow morning? That is 
but a short time to make proper inquiries and examinations, 
but, as I already know something of her history, it may do." 

The agents held a short consultation, the result of which 
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was that Luther should have the refusal at that price, and an 
appointment was made to meet Luther and the Captain at the 
ship, in the course of a couple of hours. 

At the time agreed upon, Luther found Captain Combings 
waiting for him outside of the store in Burling Slip, and as he 
had a good many commissions to execute, they lost no time in 
setting off for the pier where lay the Spoondrift. 

They found the agent awaiting them, and together they 
had a half hour's ramble over the noble craft, at the end of 
which Luther, as he had no time to spare, bade the Captain 
good-bye, leaving him for a more deliberate and thorough 
examination. 

"Now, Captain," exclaimed Luther, as' he descended the 
gang-plank, " don't get yourself so completely tangled up in 
the rigging of this ship, or buried so deep in her hold as to 
forget the lively craft you were admiring this morning. Rec- 
ollect our dinner is six o'clock, and Miss Jones likes punctu- 
ality." 

"Never fear, youngster. I shall be within hail, and when 
she gives the signal to close in, you'll see I'll spring my luff 
with the best of you." 

It wanted an hour yet of six when the Captain, having fin- 
ished his examination of the ship, and paid a visit to the brig 
at Brooklyn, returned to the house in Bleecker St. He had a 
good hour in which to overhaul matters, and put things a lit- 
tle more ship-shape. He comprehended, at a glance, that 
the furniture had not been arranged with the requisite atten- 
tion to economy of space, and he at once threw off his coat 
and began to shift his bureau, sofa, and chairs into their 
proper places. This done, he unlocked his trunk, which had 
been sent up from the hotel during his absence, and took out, 
carefully wrapped in paper, two or three sprigs of coral, and 
five or six shells, all of which he had gathered with his own 
hand on the shores of distant seas, and which, by a happy 
accident, had survived, in the custody of a friend, the catas- 
trophe which had sent his other goods and chattels to the 
bottom of the Hudson. These arranged upon the mantel- 
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piece and bureau so as best to display their beautiful tints 
and graceful forms, the Captain next made a dive into his 
trunk, and emerged with his library in his arms. No Mag- 
leab.chie or Casaubon, no crazy old bibliophile, no musty old 
Professor of Heidelberg or GOttingen ever had a more intense 
love for his books. He never moved without his library. 
Luckily it was not large. A classified catalogue would hardly 
occupy two lines. The Bible, Bowditch, Shakespeare, Plu- 
tarch, and Montaigne — that was all. The books were new 
and of cheap editions, and many a sad thought had they sug- 
gested of the old, worn, but better printed and better bound 
copies which were lying, if still in existence, fifty fathom deep 
at the foot of the Storm King. Still the Captain was not un- 
grateful. He often thanked God for small type, straw paper, 
and muslin covers, and the books had begun to show in va- 
rious places marks of the thumb — all except the Bowditch. 
There is no use for tables of logarithms on Lake Ontario. 

The Captain carefully arranged his books on his rickety 
centre-table, took a deliberate observation, from several points, 
of them and the shells, and concluded that tliere was nothing 
that he could do to improve their position or add to the gen- 
eral effect. 

" And now I suppose," muttered the Captain, " I must 
dress for dinner. I don't like that much. Washing one's 
hands and face and brushing one's clothes — that is necessary 
and natural, but I always feel like a fool in a swallow-tail and 
white cravat. But what does Montaigne say ? 

* The countries' custom to observe 
Is proper, and doth praise deserve.' " 

Fumbling in the recesses of his trunk he finally produced 
a white neck-tie, of a somewhat gorgeous style, with embroid- 
ered ends. It had been used at the charity ball for the Lake- 
faring-men's Wives and Children's Aid Society of which the 
Captain had been persuaded to act as one of the managers, 
but it was still serviceable. With some misgivings the Captain 
lied this in a most elaborate knot ; but he had no hesitation 
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about the brilliant yellow waistcoat and the bright blue 
coat and brass buttons : those were a portion of costume that 
any lubber would admit to be necessary and perfectly comme 
il faut all the seas over. 

The Captain had just given the last finishing brush to his 
side locks and had seated himself; and, while awaiting the 
signal for dinner, was turning over a few pages of Plutarch's 
treatise on the virtuous behavior of women, when Luther en- 
tered the room. 

" All ready. Captain, eh ? and en grande tenue. Why, what 
have you put on a white cravat for ? are you going to a party 
after dinner ? " 

" I have put it on, youngster," deliberately replied the Cap- 
tain, "because Montaigne says, * A wise man ought within to 
withdraw, and retire his soul from the crowd, but as to this 
outward garb and appearance, he ought absolutely to follow 
and conform himself with the fashions of the time.' " 

" Well, that is all right in Montaigne, but I don't see how 
that compels you to don a white cravat when no one at the 
table wears one but Parson Droney." 

" Do you mean to say that I can go to the table in my 
black scarf? " said the Captain, jumping up briskly and pro- 
ceeding to make the change. " Why I thought from the gen- 
eral style of Miss Jones' rig that a fellow would have to crack 
on everything that would draw to keep way with her. -Bless 
me, what a relief this is ! Do you know, Luther, that that white 
choker has already almost taken away my appetite ; I couldn't 
have made more than half a meal. I should have made as 
poor a fist of it as a chaplain at his prayers the first Sunday 
out." 

" Ah ! there is the bell ; we shan't have time now to talk 
about the ship ; but after dinner we will come up to my room 
and smoke a cigar over it ; and then I will take you round to 
Wooster Street, and we will see what Madame Steignite has to 
say. You can tell me, however, in one word what conclusions 
you have come to. I suppose she is all they represent." 

" She is a perfect beauty," said the Captain, as they entered 
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the dining-room. "She is the handsomest thing I've seen 
this many a day," and the gallant Captain made his best quar- 
ter-deck bow to his hostess, who had just taken her seat at 
the head of the table. 

Miss Jones heard the words, and blushed almost as red as 
the plate of pickled beets that supported on one side the mag- 
nificent piece of roast beef behind which, for an instant, she 
hid her confusion. " The monster 1 the abominable monster ! 
This is some monster of the isle, but if I can recover him, and 
keep him tame, and get him to church with me, he's a present 
for any she that ever trod on neats leather." 

We won't say that Miss Jones parodied Stephano in this 
absurd manner, but she might perhaps have done so had she 
known as much of the Tempest as the Captain knew. 

Room had been made for the Captain alongside of Luther, 
which brought him opposite Mrs. Lasher and Dr. Droney. 
This was an opportunity which Mrs. Lasher seldom enjoyed, 
and which she could not, as one of the most important and 
influential advocates of women's rights, neglect — an oppor- 
tunity to ring in a new and unsophisticated male human, and 
lead him through the flowery mazes of feminine logic up to 
the philosophic heights of Sorosis. 

Mrs. Lasher was in her happiest and most fluent vein, and 
the Captain listened with an air of the profoundest defer- 
ence as her conversation, at first diverging in equally distrib- 
uted volleys among several auditors, became a fierce, concen- 
trated fire directly into him. 

Mrs. Lasher had just come from making a speech at the 
Cooper Institute — a most important speech, in which she had 
taken a stride beyond — ^far beyond — ^her faint-hearted sisters 
who were lingering in the rear of the battle. 

" Do you know," she exclaimed, looking straight at the 
Captain, " that I no longer care to contend for women's rights 
so called, for their legal rights, their social rights, their polit- 
ical rights. I go a step further. I throw myself into the van 
of the movement I contend for their physical rights. The 
diflerence of sex 1 what is it but development ? There was 
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no difference originally. It is a mistake to suppose the hu- 
man race was created male and female. The principle of nat- 
ural selection discovered by Darwin, aided by the principles 
of repellent differentiation discovered by myself, has, in the 
course of ages, disturbed the reproductive conditions, and di- 
vided humanity into the two equal segments which we call 
male and female. Now these principles can be controlled : 
can be, not only modified and mitigated, but absolutely nulli- 
fied. The mischief can be undone. It will take time, it is 
true, but countless ages would be well spent in the effort, if 
the human race could, in the end, get back to its original uni- 
fied germinal condition." 

" You look incredulous, sir," said Mrs. Lasher. 

" Do I, Madam ? " replied the Captain, smiling and bow- 
ing. " I beg your pardon. I did not mean it." 

" Well, sir, I know that at the present time this divarica- 
ting influence — this centrifugal force — " 

" Mrs. Lasher means," interposed Mr. Whoppers, looking 
up for the first time from his plate, " by centrifugal force, a 
tendency to fly off the handle." 

The lady raised her eyebrows, and directed a look of scorn 
at the speaker, that would have withered anybody but a New 
York editor. 

" This centrifugal force," she continued, " is too strong to 
be overcome in a day ; but, in the meantime, I do not neglect 
the present I contend that women should no longer be de- 
prived of their physical rights. They have the same rights in 
every respect as men. I make no distinction. I put all wo- 
men upon the same physical platform as all men." 

" Do you mean to say," demanded Mr. Whoppers, " that all 
women have the right to chew tobacco ? In that case there 
would not be anything to choose between them. No, no, you 
can't mean it ; that would be a little too strong. That would 
be flinging your principles, or rather your Cavendish and fine- 
cut, right into the teeth of public opinion." 

Mrs. Lasher waved her hand in contemptuous depreca- 
tion. 

21 
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" I mean to say that women have a right to all of the oc- 
cupations of men. That there are no duties that a man can 
perform, that women with proper practice and training cannot 
perform as well." 

" Would you make soldiers of them ? " demanded Luther. 

" No, I wouldn't make soldiers of them," said Mrs. Lasher 
testily, "but I would make officers of them." 

"And let them lead on to death or victory on side- 
saddles? A good idea that," exclaimed Mr. Whoppers. 
" The men would be sure in that case to follow their leaders." 

" To be sure, and female officers would lead them as they 
have never been led before. Do you know that I maintain 
that women have a peculiar genius for war. Do you forget 
Boadicea, and Joan of Arc, and the Maid of Saragossa, and 
many others? Do you forget the Amazons, whose armies 
were composed entirely of women ? " 

" And don't forget the armies of Dahomey," interposed 
Mr. Whoppers. "'Tis said that they are very formidable, es- 
pecially for home service — they keep all deshommes in order." 

Mrs. Lasher glared contemptuously for a moment at the 
speaker, and resumed her discourse. " I insist upon it, that 
an army of women would fight as well in the present day as 
in the days of the Amazons. Don't you agree with me, Cap- 
tain?" 

This was a direct appeal, and the Captain, who had been 
listening lost in wonder and admiration, bowed and smiled 
blandly. 

" Undoubtedly, Madam, if our women would make the 
same preparation for battle." 
" How so, sir ? " 

"Why, Montaigne says, — ^not that he knew anything about 
it personally, but I have no doubt he had good authority, — 
he says that they mutilated themselves ; that in order to han- 
dle their weapons properly, they cut off their right — right — 
what shall I say?" and the Captain's rubicund face grew 
slightly redder, as he made a significant gesture. 

Miss Jones' eyes were cast down into her plate. She was 
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pleased at anything tending to the discomfiture of Mrs. 
Lasher, but then it was a little doubtful how far the Captain 
might go. The ignorant monster might overstep the propri- 
eties of boarding-house life, and in pure innocence utter words 
forbidden. The other ladies within hearing seemed to share 
these apprehensions, and regarded the Captain askance from 
lids ready to drop before anything too indelicate. Even Dr. 
Droney drew himself up, puffed out his cheeks, uttered a pre- 
liminary " hem ! " and prepared himself to protest against the 
introduction of anatomical subjects at the dinner-table. 

" Nonsense ! Captain," at length exclaimed Mrs. Lasher, 
" I don't believe a word of it. It is absurd ; but if it is true, 
it shows what women were capable of. Our women are capa- 
ble of the same, and more ; or rather they would be capable 
of it, if they were fully emancipated and had their complete 
rights. Yes, sir : in case of foreign invasion, or in case of a 
grand intersexual contest, they would be capable of cutting 
off not only one, sir, but — but — both — both, sir." 

" That would be the safe thing to do," put in Mr. Whop- 
pers. " They could fight then without exposing their breasts 
to any danger." 

" Mr. Whoppers," exclaimed Dr. Droney, " you forget yom- 
self. You are in the presence of ladies." 

" And of the Church, too, my dear Doctor. I beg par- 
don. I confess my fault. I would ask for absolution, if you 
were not always so hard on the high church." 

" You see, sir," continued Mrs. Lasher, " that I have 
demonstrated the capacity of women for all occupations and 
employments. I like to take the bull by the horns. There 
are many considerations, I admit, arising out of the grand fun- 
damental question of sex, which have been kept too much by 
both sides in the back ground, but they have got to be dis- 
cussed fully before this thing is settled, and I for one am not 
afraid of them. I am willing to throw aside all false delicacy, 
and meet any masculine physiologist half way. But pending 
such discussion, and in reply to the sneers and impertinent 
and illogical assimiptions and questions of the male human, I 
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claim for women all occupations, all employments, all places. 
Don't you think I am right, sir ? " 

The Captain hesitated, but smiled benignantly, and in 
reply to the lady's fierce stare of inquiry, gave a dubious 
shake of the head. 

" I have settled the question as to fighting. Mention a 
duty that a woman whose brain and body have been properly 
exercised and developed cannot perform — a place that she 
cannot fill. Mind you, I do not speak of woman demoralized, 
devitalized by slavery ; etiolated soul and body by domestic 
drudgery ; but as she might be — a true woman. I pause for 
your reply." 

" Madam," said the Captain with a slight twinkling of the 
eye, what do you say to sitting astraddle of a yard-arm and 
hauling out the weather earing in a sou'-wester." 

The Captain intended nothing jocose, but a loud laugh 
from several bearded brutes, headed by the Editor of the Uni- 
verse^ greeted the remark. Mrs. Lasher, quite disgusted, in- 
dignantly swallowed a few mouthfuls of pudding, while a pro- 
found silence of two minutes fell upon the whole table. After 
which the tide of talk resumed its flow ; at first by little jets, 
until Mrs. Lasher, giving a few preliminary conversational 
jerks, turned on a full head, and sailed in on a current of 
spiritualistic discussion. 

" She had that very morning been attending a most suc- 
cessful seance. The manifestations were truly wonderful. 
The most contemptible skeptic that ever lived would have 
believed and trembled. Such sights and sounds ; such raps 
and taps ; such a ringing of bells ; such a jingling of guitars 
and piano-strings ; such a waving of phantom hands ; such a 
floating about of bodies generally, had never been seen be- 
fore." 

^' And pray. Madam," demanded Dr. Droney, " were the 
communications from the spirit world unusually important? " 

" I cannot say that they were," replied Mrs. Lasher, " or 
that they were quite as clear as usual. The spirits seemed 
to content themselves with exuberant manifestations of their 
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presence, and did not seem to desire, as much as they gener- 
ally do, verbal communication. They were evidently in greai 
glee, and seemed as if unable to compose themselves sum- 
ciently to answer our questions. We had, however, one im- 
portant communication, and from a member of the highesi 
sphere. Who do you suppose it was Dr. Droney ? No less 
than the spirit of the great Hahneman. He said that he sel- 
dom had a greater pleasure than that which he had just en- 
joyed in reading some lines of a modem English poet." 

" .Oh, Mrs. Lasher," exclaimed Dr. Droney in a tone of 
anxious interest, " did he repeat the lines t " 

"He did." 

" And do you, my dear Mrs. Lasher, remember them ? " 
" I do ; listen. 

* Sound the loud medical eclectic timbrel, 
O'er the British Isles, and across the wide sea. 
Till the hosts of despotic, rascally regulars. 
And tyrannical allopaths are completely vanquished, . 
And the people and the independent eclectic doctors 
Are forever set free — forever set free.' 

When, oh 1 when. Dr. Droney, shall we have such a poet — 
a true American poet ? One who will attune his lyre to the 
music of the spheres, — one who will time his chant to the 
gigantic stride of the ages, — one who can pluck a plume from 
the pinions of the great American eagle, and inscribe amid 
rolling worlds, upon the blue vault of heaven, in letters of 
fire, the word Freedom ? " 

" Neither the Doctor nor myself," exclaimed Mr. ^Vhop- 
pers, " can answer you when such a poet will appear ; but 1 
think I can venture to say that if he appears, and writes that 
word in the place you propose, no mortal on this earth will 
have a better right to say ' How is that for high .? ' " 

There was a general laugh. Even the bland and, towards 
women, ever deferential Captain smiled a broader smile 
than usual. 

Mrs. Lasher turned upon him somewhat fiercely. " Are 
you too among the scomers ? Are you too a skeptic? Do 
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you doubt all manifestations ? Do you doubt that a table 
can move without human hands touching it ? " 

"Oh no, Madam," replied the Captain. "I have not the 
slightest doubt of that. I. have known it I have seen it 
with my own eyes." 

" You have ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lasher, a sudden smile 
rippling from brow to chin, and breaking the rigid lines of 
her face. " Listen, Dr. Droney. Listen all. The Captain 
will tell us his experience. You have seen a table move ! 
under what circumstances pray ? Who was the medium ? " 

"There wasn't any medium. Madam. We never do have 
any medium in those latitudes. It is always flap-flap, roll- 
roll, as lazy as a dead donkey in a duck pond, or else you 
have the very devil himself tearing away at your gaskets and 
ring-bolts. There is no medium about it" 

" But the table-turning ? " 

" Oh yes, Madam. 1 have seen a table turn completely 
over. I have seen it break its lashings and jump up and 
smash the lamp hanging over it" 

" What a violent spirit ! " 

"What an evil spirit!" exclaimed Dr. Droney. "It 
proves my theory : evil spirits all—the devil and his imps, — 
nothing but the devil 1 — nothing but the devil ! " 

" When was this, Captain ? — when was it ? " demanded 
Mrs. Lasher in a tone of intense interest 

"Well, it was in a tornado just off the Isle of Bourbon. 
You see we lay on our beam ends for more than five hours, 
and when the wind luUed the sea got up, and I thought more 
than a dozen times that the old ship would turn bottom 
upwards. I tell you what, I felt like saying with Gonzalo, 
* Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground, long heath, brown furze, anything' — " 

" Pshaw ! ' exclaimed xVlrs. Lasher, rising from the table. 
"Nothing but a tornado ! *' 

"Nothing but a tornado?" echoed the Captain. "I can 
tell you what, ma'am, if you had been there you would have 
cried anything but a tornado. Why, ma'am, do you know 
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what a tornado is ? a big storm, now, I presume you think. 
Permit me to explain the difference; if you had five or 
six big storms all blowing together one way, say nor'- 
west by north, and you brought along a tornado blowing 
the other way, say sou'-east by south, the tornado would 
blow all your storms into a dead fiat calm, blow clean 
over them, and blow a double-reefed-topsail breeze on 
the other side. Why, ma'am, a tornado has been known to 
twist a ship's masts right off short by the deck, and then 
scoop the hull up, and smash it down a hundred rod inland. 
I have known a hurricane, which is the same thing, roll 
heavy cannon along a rampart like chips, and at Turk's 
Island, once, a tornado took a bundle of shingles, tore it open, 
and sent the shingles flying with such force, that one 
striking a negro on the neck, cut his head clean off, and 
the head went bowling along until it lodged in the wreck 
of a salt-house three miles off." 

Mrs. Lasher had no great taste for physical phenomena. 
The aridity of mere facts — the dulness and littleness of or- 
dinary nature, disgusted her. Like most women, she felt a 
strong disinclination to cramp her mind down to the petty 
rules and regulations of scientific observation. As she said 
to herself, her world was the world of theory — there, up-bonie 
upon the pinions of an enlightened faith, she could float from 
peak to peak of knowledge far above the bands of miserable 
scientists toiling amid the dust and mud of science and strug- 
gling for facts in the bonds of a self-imposed logic. What 
interest could an adept in the supernatural and the transcen- 
dental — a professor of socialistic and spiritualistic philosophy, 
take in storms and tornadoes, and such foolish subjects ; so she 
at once rose from the table, and, followed by her disciple, Dr. 
Droney, stalked off to the drawing-rpom ; while Miss Jones 
and a half-a-dozen others, including Luther and Mr. Whop- 
pers, drew round the Captain and encouraged him to go on 
with his stories of marine table-tipping. Tea came and went 
and still the Captain remained master of the field, while Mrs. 
Lasher fingered her teaspoon in jealous silence. Even Dr. 
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Droney was more than once choked off from some profound 
utterance, by an energetic call upon the Captain for more 
talk. 

At length Luther was -compelled to interfere and inform 
the Captain that it was time to make their contemplated vi^it 
to Madame Steignitz, if they were to see her that evenmg. 

In anticipation of this visit Madame had bought a third 
chair. It had seen service, but was still fit for duty, and cer- 
tainly more comfortable than the top of a rough deal box, 
which, in default of the chair, one of the three would have 
had to occupy. She received the Captain courteously but 
cautiously, and asked a variety of questions, finally coming 
down to the subject of the ship in a hesitating way, that beto- 
kened, as Luther thought, no very brilliant prospect of their 
being able to purchase the share. His heart began to sink 
within him. 

The Captain gave a glowing description of the vessel, 
praised her rig, her model, and her construction generally, and 
expressed his satisfaction with her sailing qualities, as repre- 
sented by her agents and first mate. 

Madame listened with interest, but suddenly glancing at 
Luther, her eyes drooped, and her face lengthened. " Oh, I 
am so sorry. I am so sorry. I am such a poor woman," she 
exclaimed. " If I were rich you should see, but I have so 
little money. Oh, it is so very hard for a poor wom^n to get 
along. I go round,^ — I try to borrow some money on this 
house. Everybody say, ' No, I do not like a second mort- 
gage.* But I cry, Mon Dieu, I must have the money I 'tis for 
to buy a ship for my dear boy here, and his brave friend, and 
they say, ' Go away, we have no money to lend.' I say, What 
can I do ? And then I think, think. Oh, I rack my brain, as 
you say in English. But if I rack my brain till I go mad, 
that will not make money. Besides that, no one likes a sec- 
ond mortgage. Money is very tight now. Nobody has got 
money to lend. You know that, eh ? The newspapers all 
say the money-market is so tight One per cent, two per 
cent a month, eh ? " 
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"Well, Captain, that puts an end to the Spoondrift," and 
Luther could not keep his mortification from showing itself in 
his tone of voice. 

" Never mind, youngster, it is of no great consequence," 
and the Captain took Luther's hand in his own, and gave it a 
cordial squeeze. " It is perhaps better so, and you know I'm 
used to it As Edgar says, I am 

' A most poor man, made tame by fortune's blows/ 
I have built me castles in the air before now, and have seen 
them tumble without crying. As I walked her deck this 
morning, I thought to myself that the old brig would better 
correspond to my fortunes. Much obliged to you, ma'am, all 
the same. You have shown your good will, and, as one of 
my old friends says, * hearty endeavor deserves a meed the 
same in kind, if not so rich, as does a full performance.* 
Much and deeply obliged to you, ma'am. So I'll bid you 
good-night now, and leave you and Luther to your German 
lesson in quiet." 

" No ! no ! " cried Madame Steignitz, " sit you still. I 
have not finished all I have to say. Take your chair — take 
your chair — I insist." 

As the Captain resumed his seat, the old lady rose, and 
bustling across the room to the old buffet, pulled open a 
drawer, and took out a parcel wrapped in brown paper, which 
she placed on the table between her two guests. 

The Captain eyed the greasy-looking package with some 
curiosity. 

" She can't be going to console us with a red herring,'* 
whispered Luther, as he sniffed up a strong odor of that in- 
teresting animal. 

" You see," said Madame, resuming her seat, " I could 
get no money upon mortgage. Everybody refuse a second 
mortgage. But somebody, he say to me, I like this house. I 
will buy this house. I say, How much you give. He say, 
Twenty thousand dollars. But, I say, I cannot move from my 
room. He say. You need not ; you shall keep your rooms for 
nothing, because you shall be my agent to rent the apart- 
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ments. I say, Very well ; there is a mortgage of twelve thou- 
sand dollars that you can pay when it is due, and eight thou- 
sand you can pay me cash down, and two thousand aften^'ard." 

Luther and the Captain earnestly protested against any 
such sacrifice for them. The price was too low. She must 
not — should not give up a property that was so rapidly rising 
in value, and would be soon wanted for business purposes. It 
would be really throwing it away. 

Madame Steignitz nodded her head in a knowing way 
three or foiu: times, and screwed her face into a cunning leer. 

" Chut J Don't you be afraid. I cheat him two thou- 
sand dollars. I know how old and rotten it is. I know all the 
rat-holes. I know all the nuisance. Don't you be afraid. I 
make a good bargain. My money will be better in a new 
ship than in such an old tumble-down thing as this." 

" But how long," demanded Luther, " will it be in forth- 
coming ? It takes so long to search titles and draw deeds, 
and I am afraid they will not hold the share for us." 

" Ah ! I think of that. I say to him I must have the 
cash right down. You can wait for the deed, but I must have 
the money now, to-day. There it is ; count it, and put it in 
your pocket." 

Luther took up the package, and untied the dirty piece of 
coarse twine that encircled it. He unrolled five or six cover- 
ings of the stiffest yellow straw paper, bearing the marks of 
the pound of salt pork round which it had at first come from 
I the corner grocery, and took out eight new crisp bank-notes 
of a thousand dollars each. 

The old lady sat with her elbows on the table, and her 
chin in her hands, evidently enjoying the looks of mingled sat- 
isfaction and astonishment with which the two men alter- 
nately regarded her, each other, and the bank-bills. "All 
right, eh ? That will do, eh ? You put your monies to that, 
and Monsieur le Captain will have his ship to-morrow. I 
think, Luther, he must ask us to come down to his cabin, and 
give us a little something good, eh ! Let me see, what shall 
it he—patede/oiegrasi No, no, that cost too much. We will 
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have just an omelette aux rognons^ or a fricandeau aux epi' 
nardsy and one small bottle of Champagne, and I will think 
that I am once more in the little cabinet sur V entresol of the 
caf 'd Anglais, Ah man Dieu I mon D 'uu / Comme le ieinps 
passe.'^ 

Arrangements for the purchase next day of the share in 
the old lady's name were settled upon ; she seeming quite in- 
different to the details, — her only apparent anxiety being that 
the money should be securely pinned into Luther's vest 
pocket. The gentlemen took leave of her with a few but 
hearty acknowledgments. 

Upon getting into the street they walked along together 
for some moments in silence. 

" What do you think Captain ? " suddenly demanded 
Luther. 

" I don't know what to think." 

"Well, ril tell you what I begin to think, and that is, that 
all that story about selling the house is just a complete bit of 
gammon, or in other words, a confounded lie." 

" Possibly ; but it isn't for us to give it so hard a name. 
Call it a little bit of feminine romancing — that would be 
nearer the mark. One thing I think; and that is that a woman 
who points up eight thousand dollars for such a poor devil as 
myself, out of pure affection for his young friend, has a per- 
fect right to tell any stories about it she pleases." 

It was ten o'clock when they reached Bleecker Street. 
Luther was not sorry to get in the house, and feel the money 
all safe in his pocket. By the merest accident, Miss Jones 
happened to be in the hall when they entered, and insisted 
upon their stepping down into her private parlor in the front 
basement, where she had ready a hot fried oyster with some 
toasted ship-biscuit — the nearest approach to a marine dish 
that she could command. Both the gentlemen were in good 
spirits, and somewhat hungry ; and as may be supposed, the 
general geniality was not impaired by a glass of hot whiskey 
punch, brewed by the fair hands of Miss Jones herself, and in 
which, with some sly complimentary remarks, the gallant 
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Captain pledged his fair hostess, and afterwards drank to Lu- 
ther, Madame Steignitz, the Spoondrift, himself, and the 
world in general 

The Captain retired to dream beautiful dreams ; to glide 
over halcyon seas in a splendid clipper ship under full sail, 
without the necessity of touching braces or clewlines ; and to 
wander hand in hand with a buxom maiden in frizettes and 
flounces, through the flowery meads of a nice little box on the 
Hudson. 

Miss Jones retired, but not to sleep, — ^her active fancy 
converting the sounds that came from her neighbor in the 
next room — a hard sleeper — ^into the creaking of bulkheads, 
the moan of the waves, and the sighing of the wind through 
the tightened rigging. 

Luther was soon in a sound sleep, but was several times 
startled out of his slumber by a frantic eflbrt to jump a golden 
gulf, and one time almost flung himself out of bed by a des- 
perate attempt to swim a silver sea, and lay a sprig of forget- 
me-not, which he carried in his mouth, at the feet of a female 
figure standing on the other side all decked in chignon and 
crinoline, and costumed in a resplendent robe of some mate- 
rial so delicate and fine, that while concealing the form, it 
allowed the general luminosity of the angel within to flash 
through. 
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the Spoondrift has sailed — Spooner and Boggs on Aristocratic For- 
eigners — Mrs. Ledgeral in trouble — A Matrimonial Confab — An 
Anonymous Bouquet. 

BLESSED be the man that first invented the chapter. I 
don't mean an arbitrary and inartistic division at the 
end of every fifteen or twenty pages, but the division that 
marks the natural, yet connective sections of an organic whole, 
like the joints of a bamboo, or the segments of a tape-worm. 
A necessary indication and out-growth of an inherent specific 
vitality. 

Sentences are, and probably always have been, a common 
and universal necessity of life. Paragraphs have their vir- 
tues and utilities, but the chapter is the crowning mercy of 
novel-wrights, and, we may add, of novel-readers. 

The chapter stands for so much time elapsed, so many in- 
cidents unrecorded, and, in fact, unmentioned ; so much sup- 
posititious development of character and plot, that it must be 
considered one of the chiefest instruments of the novelist. It 
saves so much of uninteresting description ; so much of tedi- 
ous detail ; so much of interlinking twaddle, that the novel- 
reader is under equal obligations. 

It covers ground, as well as time, so nicely ; and, when 
used adroitly, shifts scenes so deftly, that both can join in the 
invocation, blessed be the man who first invented the chapter. 

We will take advantage, then, of this invention, and sup- 
pose the Spoondrifl has taken her departure, and, under the 
skilful guidance of her happy captain, is already nearing her 
destined port. Luther still continues his visits to Madame 
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Steignitz ; and that not alone for his German, in which he is 
making great progress, but because he has really become very 
much interested in her. Despite some of her disagreeable 
personal habits, and the actual squalor of her apartment, he 
could not but admit the influence of her vivacity, her knowl- 
edge of the world, her great conversational powers, and her 
most decided and manifest affection for himself. Even if he 
had disliked her he would still have continued his visits. 
They seemed to give her pleasure. She might not be poor, 
but she was evidently forlorn, and, in addition to pity, and a 
stronger feeling of affection than he was aware of, he felt that 
he owed her a deep debt of gratitude for his progress in the 
languages, and above all for her aid in carrying out his 
scheme for the advancement of the Captain. Luther was of 
too generous a nature to speculate upon futiu"e benefits, but 
he could not conceal from himself the fact, that in the balance 
of obligations, the old lady might have it in her power to hold 
him always at a disadvantage, however much he might do for 
her. 

Nothing unusual had occurred in Luther's life. Close at- 
tention! to business, some study, and occasional theatre and 
opera-going on nights when he was not visiting Madame, made 
up the daily routine. His opportunities of meeting Miss 
Helen Ledgeral continued few and far between. Once since 
his first party he had been invited to Aunt Shippen*s. He 
saw her regularly at church, and had contrived to meet her 
two or three times in the street, but there was always some 
one with her, and there was no chance for anything more than 
a bow and a passing remark. But looks and tones, like tele- 
graph wires, can be made to convey a great deal of informa- 
tion that the ordinary observer cannot even guess at ; even if 
the message is intercepted, it is generally in cipher, and can 
be read only by persons that have the key by heart. In this 
way a great deal of sentimental progress can be made, with- 
out even the parties themselves being fully aware how far they 
have gone. Like water percolating through a quicksand, the 
slender, confined, impeded stream of love makes its way 
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silently, without surface indications, until the whole being is 
saturated with passion, and ready to slump off into the ocean 
of matrimony at the first high tide. 

It won't do, perhaps, to say that Helen Ledgeral was 
deeply in love with Luther ; but there can be no hesitation 
in stating the fact that he was most desperately in love with 
her. 

It was, therefore, with a sentiment of deep mortification 
that he found that there was to be a party at the Ledgerals to 
which he was not invited. What could be the reason ? Had 
she deserted him ? Impossible ! She had replied to his 
passing salutation the week before by the brightest, most 
cunning little smile, and the least touch of a blush, which said 
as plain as words could say, " I am afraid that I am a little 
too glad to see you." Could she have lost her influence with 
her mother and Aunt Shippen, and dared no longer to suggest 
an invitation for him ? Not probable. What could it be ? 
Were the old folks getting jealous of him ? Perhaps ! But 
how about that young Count who was coming from Germany, 
consigned to the care of Mr. Ledgeral, — was he good-look- 
ing ? He was very rich, that was certain, and a real Count — 
none of your impostors who have so frequently exploited the 
ingrained flunkyism of the Anglo-Saxon character which 
obtains everywhere, but, perhaps, with more intensity than 
anywhere else, in New York society. 

Luther's mortification took a tincture of rage as he cogi- 
tated the case of a veritable Count, young, rich, and hand- 
some. He will certainly fall in love with her, and how can 
she resist him ? and why should she resist him ? Any verita- 
ble Count, old, rich, and ugly, could undoubtedly pick and 
choose among all the other girls in New York. Didn't every- 
body say so? Didn't all the newspapers say so? Don't 
Spooner, the head clerk, and the one who has been sent out 
several times on foreign business for the house, say that the 
funniest sight he has ever seen, both at home and abroad, 
is a lot of American girls of high fashion running after soms 
vagabond sprig of English nobility, or some* fiddling, dancing, 
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gambling, frog-eating, macaroni-sucking, fortune-hunting loafer^ 
with a Continental title — ^about equal in real value, as titles 
go, to a continental d — ^n. Spooner says that the fellow has 
only to pirouet, flap his wings, crow a little, and all the fash- 
ionable girls who have a drop of English blood in their bodies, 
however diluted, will rush round him, fluttering and cackling, 
and ready to swallow any stufl" he can scratch up for them. 

It b true, Boggs says that Spooner is, to some extent, 
mistaken. He says that the girls are really too busy with 
their own little flirtations with cousin Tom, and Tom's cousin, 
Jim, to bother themselves much about aristocratic foreigners. 
Their first social plumings and flutterings are enough for the 
yoimg things, or, in other words, the mere sparkle and foam 
of the Champagne gets into their unpractised heads, and until 
that goes ofl" they never care for downright draughts of a for- 
eign vintage. It is the old ones, Boggs says, especially the 
married women, and antiquated damsels of eight-and-twenty, 
who really do all the gobmouching of society. You'll find 
that the cackling over a sprig of nobility all comes from them, 
and it don't indicate that they are such downright fools as you 
might at first think. It is the reflex action that they care 
about Their attentions to foreigners of rank are merely 
social boomerangs. They launch them out, apparently, with 
a clear aim at the head of the unlucky foreigner, but really in 
the hope that they will twist themselves around, and coming 
back, knock down the thrower's own friends. Mr. Boggs 
may be right, thought Luther, but it is doubtful. Spooner is 
very emphatic. 

Now, if an old, rich, and ugly Count could take his pick 
from the general mass, why should Helen Ledgeral, who, to 
be sure, is not of the general mass, refuse one young, rich, and 
handsome Of course she would take him. 

But then, what a donkey he, Luther, was making of him- 
self. The Count hadn't arrived yet. Perhaps he never 
would arrive. So, as Whoppers would say, what's the use 
counting on that Count. 

But then, why had he not received an invitation ? Well, 
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he*d have his revenge. He'd do something desperate. What 
should it be ? 

Luther cogitated for some moments in silence. " I have 
it," said he. " Yes, I'll send her an anonymous bouquet, and 
I'll send her some verses with it. She'll know who it comes 
from. It isn't the first time. True, I made up my mind that 
I never would again. I would act fairly if they would act fairly 
by me. I know it's wrong, but I'll go hang but I will do it. 
I'll put in an allusion to her writing verses herself. If I can't 
be present in person I will be in spirit. I'll make her think 
more of me than if I were there," and with this diabolical in- 
tention Luther sat down to his desk. 

Now it was with these verses in her hands that Mrs. Ledgeral, 
the morning after the party, entered the library and carefully 
closed the door after her. " My dear," she said, " I have 
come to have a few words of private conversation with you. 
You do not expect any visitor, do you ? " 

Mr. Ledgeral started. He had grown, of late, very taci- 
turn ; very moody ; in fact, morose, except at times when an 
occasional flash of forced jollity lighted up his manner. He 
sat alone in his study most of his time when at home, and re- 
pelled, as an intrusion, any visits of his wife and daughters. 
His looks began to betray some internal cause of anxiety. 
He grew thinner, lost color, and a wan expression was fast 
settling about eyes and mouth. But he would not tolerate 
the slightest question about his health. His daughter Helen 
was the only one with whom he maintained anything like the 
old pleasant relations. 

Mr. Ledgeral evidently had his secrets. Mrs. Ledgeral 
watched him closely. At first she thought there was some 
woman in the case. What more natural ? After fifty all men 
are such confounded fools and simpletons when a pretty face 
is concerned. Any woman with a little tact, and the slightest 
modicum of good looks, can twist them around her finger. 
But she was a sensible woman, and she wasn't going to trou- 
ble herself about anything of that kind. Besides she had 
always exacted a fair amount of liberty for herself, and she 
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recollected, not without a pleasant little blush, several flirta- 
tions — amiable and innocent, of course — ^which Mr. Ledgeral 
had kindly overlooked, and which, at tlie tidie, as she must 
admit, she had not been desirous of having investigated too 
closely. 

But, after all, there could hardly be a woman in the case. 
The symptoms were decidedly against it He seldom went 
out of an evening ; never went to his club ; even the meetings 
of the Historical Society were neglected. His allowance of 
sherry ^t dinner had gained rapidly, and the Sunday Cham- 
pagne was becoming a daily custom. The single night-cap 
of Bourbon had been frequently doubled, and more than once 
Joseph had grown almost white in the face at a requisition for 
gin and bitters before breakfast. It couldn^t be a woman. 
It must be that confounded "business," and yet there were no 
rumors of disaster since they had got through so nicely the 
last great panic. She knew he had lost a great deal of money 
by outside speculation ; but then, if men will be so foolish as 
to lose money, it serves them right, so long as their wives and 
daughters have enough to pay Madame Volorem's bills, with 
all the charges for corresponding " fixings " generally ; and 
of any want in that way there was no sign. Why, then, should 
she borrow trouble and bother herself about her husband's 
secret cause of anxiety ? Middle age is short and fashion 
fleeting. No good-looking woman in society can afford to 
waste her time over anything but her own troubles. Her 
rouge-pot, together with the patent invisible wrinkle eradica- 
tor, and Phalon's degrizleizery come soon enough without 
that 

" I have looked in, my dear," said Mrs. Ledgeral, " to 
consult you about a matter that I think is beginning to require 
consideration. Not that it is at all serious, but in these cases 
one can't be too prompt That clerk of yours — Luther — is a 
very good-looking young fellow." 

Mr. Ledgeral lighted up at once when he found that his 
wife was not about to probe any of his secret sores. 

" Yes, very good-looking ; but I should hardly have sup- 
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posed his personal beauty sufficiently striking to have attracted 
your observation particularly." 

" Not mine particularly, others as well ; and among them, 
if I am not mistaken, your daughter." 

" Laura ? Pooh ! No danger, my dear. She has been 
too well trained to look for manly beauty anywhere but in a 
fellow's pocket." 

" You're too stupid, my dear. Laura is older than he is, 
and besides she is just on the eve of getting a proposition 
from Jimmy Billinger. Goodness knows I have tried hard 
enough for it. If the little wretch should back out now, and 
carry his million over to those Brooklyn people, 1 shall be ter- 
ribly disappointed. You need not look so disgusted. You 
know as well as I do that a girl like Laura can't marry at all 
unless she marries a fortune. The miserable hundred thou- 
sand that you say you will give her doesn't permit her any free- 
dom of choice. She's got to marry, if she marries at all, a 
rich man. Society will have it so. She cannot slink out of 
Society ; give up all her tastes and habits and associations, 
and live without sympathy or companionship, or else live with 
people whose manners and habits she detests, and who, after 
all, ard just as mercenary and mean as people of the highest 
fashion. I know it's disgraceful and demoralizing, and all 
that, but what is the use of mincing matters between our- 
selves. I tell you what, I am so utterly tired of the daily lies 
and shams and pretensions that fall to my share in the busi- 
ness of life, that it is quite refreshing to speak the truth once 
in a while, if it is only to one's husband." 

" Well, my dear," quietly rejoined Mr. Ledgeral, " I don't 
suppose you have come here to convince me of the high esti- 
mate which the world and society, in all its grades, places 
upon money." 

" No, indeed ; I have wandered away from my real sub- 
ject. I came to tell you that if you don't look out for that 
clerk of yours, your youngest daughter may give you soine 
trouble." 

" What } Helen ! You don't mean it ? " 
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And, as usual when anything agitated him, Mr. Ledgeral 
started from his seat and began to pace up and down the 
room. What if Helen should refuse to aid him in certain 
vague plans which had been floating through his brain ? The 
young Count Isenthal would soon arrive. It would be the 
duty of Mrs. Ledgeral to entertain him, to amuse him, to 
show him around, and no one could certainly do it better. 
He would, of course, be a great deal at the house, if he did 
not take up his actual residence with them. A travelling trip 
might be arranged for Niagara and the West Helen would 
go along — ^the young man could not fail to be charmed with 
her. Mrs. Ledgeral would, of course, favor the scheme, and 
in the end, if events came to the worst in certain pending 
affairs, it might be much easier settling uncomfortable busi- 
ness matters with a son-in-law than with an outsider, who 
would have no special interest in the honor of the family. 

Everything, then, depended upon Helen. No dependence 
could be placed upon Laura. The Count never would fall in 
love with her ; but with Helen there was some chance. She 
had just the manners to suit a foreigner, and more especially 
a nobleman — and the training and education. And then she 
had sense and feeling ; and Mr. Ledgeral felt that he him- 
self could work upon her affections, and make her, despite 
herself, an instrument of his designs, and a means of salvation 
at least from open disgrace. He turned sharply to Mrs. Ledg- 
eral with the question : " What t Helen ! You don't mean 
it?'' 

" I do mean it. I saw it the night he was first wanted to 
fill up a quadrille set. I know she had been reading some 
poetry of his in the Universe^ that Mr. Whoppers had given 
her. Well, there was nothing in that ; but I overheard her 
promise to let him see some verses about the steam-boat acci- 
dent which she had written, and which we all thought so clever 
for one so young. You recollect Professor Dozer, at Madame 
Clangin's, said it was the best poetical composition written in 
that school. Don't you recollect he paid her such a neat lit- 
tle compliment about changing her name from Helen to Sap- 
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pho, and Whoppers would have published them if I had con- 
sented. Well, says I to myself, here are two young people 
talking poetry, and both make verses, and instantly it struck 
me that the young man was the sender of that bunch of roses, 
with some lines, that Helen got a long time ago, before you 
took the young man into the counting-house. Don't you re- 
collect there was something about Moses and the peak of 
Pisgah, which you used to plague Helen about for a month 
afterwards ? Be that as it may, I made sure there was danger 
the last night at Aunt Shippen's ; so when his name was pro- 
posed for yesterday evening I just gave a positive refusal. I 
expected Helen to persist, or at least to sulk a little, but she 
did neither. She merely turned off as if it was not of the 
slightest consequence whether he was invited or not." 

" Well, I hope that relieved your mind," replied Mr. Ledg- 
eral. 

" Just the reverse, my dear. I began at once to grow anx- 
ious, and I kept my eye upon her. Well, last evening there 
came a magnificent bouquet and a note. Helen opened it, 
said there was no name, and slipped the note into her bosom, 
I did not say anything then, because the Benxes had come. 
Those people always do come so early. One would think 
they might stay up in the dressing-room a reasonable time ; 
but no, down they went, and I had to rush down the back 
stairs to get into the parlor in time to receive them. I saw 
Helen in the course of the evening slip out and go up to her 
room. I knew it was to read her letter; so this morning I 
went into her room before she was up. I saw at a glance 
that the note was not upon her dressing-table. If it had been 
I should have felt relieved, and perhaps said nothing about it. 
Said I : * Helen, I want to see those verses you got with the 
bouquet last night." She jumped out of bed with the key in 
her hand — I believe she had it under the pillow — and went 
and opened her writing-desk — the one, you know, Uncle 
Shippen gave her — and got them out ; and as she did so I 
really believe her hand trembled, and that she blushed a little, 
but I can't be sure, as the blinds were not turned open, and 
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she always has such good color. Dear me, I wish Laura had 
as good a complexion, but she is getting as sallow as can be, 
and Americans are such geese, it won't do for her to be sus- 
pected of rouging. But there are the verses — ^poem, the fel- 
low calls them — and if they are not by your clerk, Luther 
Lansdale, I don't know from whence they can come. Read 
them, and see if you don't think that, if they come from him, 
there is more than meets the eye. If he had not some kind 
of understanding with her he would not dare address her in 
that easy, bantering style. I wouldn't mind the usual senti- 
ment with sighs, and darts, and hearts, and all that stuff. It 
might mean nothing, and be perhaps all on one side. But 
there is, it seems to me, a spice of loving badinage here that 
makes me apprehend trouble. I don't like to have a clever, 
good-looking young fellow, who isn't worth a dollar, sending 
such kind of verses to such a queer girl as Helen." 

" That young fellow may have a brilliant future before 
him," said Mr. Ledgeral, slowly nodding his head ; " he's one 
of the rising kind." 

I don't care ; I want some one who has already risen 
for my daughter. I want some one who has his future in his 
pocket, even if he hasn't quite so much brains in his head. 
But read it, and see what you think of it." 

" A disguised hand, and too fine for my eyes," said Mr. 
Ledgeral, resuming his seat " Read it for me ; you have 
mastered the writing, and can do the poetry justice." 

Oh, it is not at all difficult. It is as plain as fine type," 
replied the lady, as she opened the paper and began to read: 

''''By Fetrarchus. 
AD VITAM REDUX SED MORIBUNDUS.' 
" What does that mean ? " 

" It means," replied Mr. Ledgeral, " Petrarch led back to 
life, but dying." 

" Oh, ho 1 dying again for the love of Laura 1 " exclaimed 
Mrs. Ledgeral. " I wish it was Laura the fellpw was dying 
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for. She'd soon send him to the right about ; but Helen is so 
different ; and I can't trust her with such stuff as this : 

The Argument. — The poem opens, after a motto from Propertius, with 
an objurgatory allusion to bad news — the possibility of its being 
true questioned. The poet becomes classical and astronomical, and 
invokes the planetary gods in vain. Appeals to Venus, and asks her 
to send some heavenly express, some spiritual penny-postman. The 
inexorable Parcae. The poet becomes still more astronomical — the 
Goddess of Love defines her position, or rather the poet does it 
for her. She waves her Cestus — a curious meteoric phenomenon.. 
Venus sends Chloris — the Goddess of Flowers. Chloris enters, and, 
for the sake of the rhjone, throws her flowers on the floor instead 
of the table. She suggests a magnetized bouquet. Chloris becomes 
decidedly complimentary, but not more so than the subject war- 
rants. The poet charges Chloris with a message : — ^he makes a phys- 
iological supposition, and boasts, somewhat extensively, of what he 
would do if there was a passage from the nose to the heart Chloris 
promises to deliver the message, suggests that it should be written, 
but whether on perfumed paper or not the poem don't say. 

I would not envy Linus his wide fame, 

Nor Orpheus his power to charm Pieria's trees 

And call from Ismarus wild beasts to tame, 
If only Cynthia my strains shall please. 

— Propertius. 

" What say you ? Heavens ! It can't, — it shan't be so, — 

That I, to-night, must Helen's smile forego ! 

O Jupiter, and Juno, Saturn, Mars, 

Bright Luna, and ye host of twinkling stars. 

Help ! help ! You won't? Well then, O gracious Venus, 

Who — when in drink or love — ^hast ever seen us 

With pitying eyes. 

Send from the skies 
Some messenger, some heavenly go-between-us — 
Send Cupid, Iris, Zephyr, one of the Muses, 
Or else that wing'd-heeled imp, with his caduc'us. 
To bear to Helen's ear my best excuses. 
And say, ' I wish to come, but cruel Fate refuses. 
And that weak man must do as stem Lachesis chooses.' " 

Smiled Paphia, sweetly, from her astral station. 
Far down the Ecliptic line. 
In the tenth Zodiac sign 
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(She ne'er had greater southern declination) ; 
And starting from old Capricomus' breast, 
She waved the zone that binds her purple vest ; 
When, swiftly, 'long the Occident, did fly 
A shower of gems that lighted all the sky : 
She waved the zone, and smiled, and, to my prayer, 
Sent Chloris — rosy Chloris, bright-eyed, fair, — 
Her with the plenteous horn, and flower-twined hair ; 
Who, quickly throwing wide my chamber door. 
Swept in, and strewed, all over on the floor, 
A load of flowers that in her arms she bore. 

" Come, now," she cried, " make up a nice bouquet. 
And, while you make it, magnetize it o'er. 
Charge it with sighs, and smiles, and tender kisses. 
Then will I bear it where thy hope of bliss is — 
To tuneful Helen I'll it swift convey. 
To her who knows — ^how well ! — 
To strike the sounding shell. 
And pour her full soul in melodious lay ; 
To her whose dulcet rhyme. 
Framed for all time. 
The Aganippides themselves inspire : 
To her, in whose sweet voice. 
The listening gods rejoice ; 
Whose lips, with Hybla's store. 
Are sugared o'er ; 
Whose hands, by Musagetes nerved with fire. 
Shall draw yet nobler chords from out her deep-toned l3nre," 

And tell her. Bride of Zephyrus," cried I, 

" Though poor this gift, if, through the sense of smell. 
Her heart were reachable, that I'd compel, 

From every flower that grows. 

From every wind that blows. 

From every stream that flows. 

E'en from the scentless snows. 

Sweet odors for her nose : 
To hang her door with garlands I would fly : 
With nosegays fill her area, and, in hours 
Of dark midnight, I'd pile her stoop with flowers : 
Cut off" her hydrant, and, in place of Croton, 
Infuse Patchouly — the perfume I dote on : 
Bring out an engine, and profusely spatter — 

Whate'er the cost no matter — 
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Her bed-room windows with best Persian attar : 

Waylay her in the streets. 

Kill her with sweets ; 
And bury her beneath such heaps of roses,' 
That, if she had ten thousand thousand noses. 
She'd cry, * Enough ! enough ! take off your posies — 
My heart was icy, but it now un-froze is ! ' " 

" ril tell her," said Chloris, " but, perhaps you'd better 
Write it down nicely, and send it in a letter." 

" There now ! " exclaimed the lady, as she finished. " If 
that had come from Jimmy Winthrop, or Bobby Beekman, or 
Georgy Cutter, or Dickey Buggies, I wouldn't object to it, and 
I wouldn't mind it ; but I know it isn't from either of them. 
Ham Boggs, or Pete Weddemall might have written it ; but 
they are out of the question." 

" Is there no one else ? " demanded Mr. Ledgeral. 

" No one, unless it might be Sammy Gillesland, or Franky 
Dusenbury ; but I don't think it is either of them. No, it's 
that Luther Lansdale, and no one else." 

" I am glad to see," said Mr. Ledgeral in a testy tone, 
" that you can give one young man his full name." 

" Well, I admit," replied the lady, " that the fashion of 
calling gentlemen by the diminutives of their Christian names 
is absurd ; but I hear the girls do it so much nowadays that I 
quite forget how vulgar it is. However, about this Luther ? " 

" Well, what would you have me do about him ? " demanded 
Mr. Ledgeral. 

" I don't know ; I suppose it wouldn't do to discharge him 
at once." 

" How would that help the matter ? Gainsby says that he 
is getting to be perfectly invaluable. He could get a dozen 
situations in a week. Besides Uncle Shippen wouldn't like it. 
He has taken a great notion to the fellow. Do you know I 
rather think that Uncle Shippen would favor him if he wished 
to make suit to Helen. I heard the old man say to Mr. 
Whoppers the other day : * Why, sir, I have examined him , 
there is no scrofula about him ; never had any consumption, 
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or cancer, or insanity in his family ; all die of accidents, acute 
diseases, or old age. Why, sir, he had a great-grandfather 
that lived to one hundred and six, and then died of too much 
whiskey. I consider him a match for the best girl in town. I 
should be proud of him for a son-in-law.' You know, my 
dear, your brother is half mad about breeding out disease and 
improving the human race." 

" Oh, yes," replied Mrs. Ledgeral, with a sigh he is so 
queer. There is no doing anything with him. Well, I sup- 
pose we can't do any more just now. However, I will keep 
a keen look-out After all we may trust to Helen's good 
sense. She is not a girl to be dictated to, and she don't care 
half as much about dress and show as her sisters, but still she 
is not a girl to make a fool of herself. I should despair of 
making her marry a rich man whom she did not like, but I 
should feel quite confident of persuading her out of any notion 
for a poor one." 

"You are taking the thing very seriously. I don't see 
anything to be alarmed at. A young man sends her a bou- 
quet with some absurd verses — where is the harm in that ? " 

Mr. Ledgeral spoke testily, almost angrily, for at heart he 
was more disturbed than my lady. The idea of Helen taking 
a fancy for any young man just at that time, before the arrival 
of Count Isenthal, interfered with the first faint shadow of a 
plan which he was almost unconsciously forming in his mind. 

" Well, my dear, perhaps you're right If it were any other 
young man I should not mind ; but somehow I am afraid of 
that Luther. One thing, however," said Mrs. Ledgeral, 
" I am not going to allow any more invitations to be sent to 
Burling Slip. I never did approve of that kind of condescen- 
sion to employes. If you invite the whole set you get an 
awkward squad. If you invite only those who are comme il 
faut in dress and manner, you puff them up and offend all the 
rest There is no use in it I don't care if it is a tradition 
in the firm or the family. Traditions must end. Nobody 
does it nowadays ; not even the most primitive people. I 
don\ suppose one of Tibbit's clerks ever entered the street 
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door, and catch Mrs. Hickson inviting one of her husband's 
law students unless he was a good society young man. I 
won't have it any more. I don't care what Uncle Shippen 
and Helen say." 

A tap at the door, and Joseph appeared with a plateful of 
letters. Mrs. Ledgeral took her departure, and Mr. Ledgeral, 
running the letters over, selected one post-marked Hamburg, 
which he opened with a trembling hand. 

" Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, starting up from his 
chair. " So soon ! the next steamer ! I did not dream of 
that. Taken passage in the Hansa ! Let's see — she has not 
arrived out yet — she'll be due here in about three weeks. But 
what is three weeks in such a strait ? Two hundred and fifty 
thousand ! It isn't much. It wouldn't have been anything 
two years ago ; but that first half million played the devil. 
D— n the luck ! " 

Mr. Ledgeral ground his teeth and gesticulated violently. 

" If he is of an inquiring turn, and presses matters, I see 
nothing but a perfect smash ; in fact, if he should get into the 
hands of some of those sharks I am not sure that he could 
not drive me up with criminal proceedings." 

The idea ! He a great merchant ; the head of the famous 
firm of Ledgeral, Shippen & Co. ; director in a bank ; presi- 
dent of the Society for the Suppression of Juvenile Delin- 
quency ; vestryman of St. Cyprian's, and husband of the most 
fashionable woman in town, to be in danger of criminal pro- 
ceedings ! Who in the world would imagine that a man of his 
social and commercial portliness could stand in such a tight 
place ? 

Let us leave Mr. Ledgeral to his meditations. He won't 
suffer much after he gets down town. If he does Delmonico's 
is handy, and a little hot Scotch at the bar — though that is not 
very dignified, and must be swallowed with rapidity, as a mat- 
ter of hurry and extreme business pressure — or a bottle of 
Champagne up stairs, always relieves one very much. 

Luckily, he has many exciting matters to occupy his mind 
and distract his attention by day — ^but at night— ah ! that is 
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the time of trial, and he dreads it Fear, the product of guilt, 
is a true night-plant. Like some of those gigantic fungi the 
botanists tell of, it springs up in the dark, and in an hour of 
restless tossing, sudorific, horripilating wretchedness, canopies 
our bed with a phantom toad-stool of gigantic size. The load 
that the conscience can jauntily stagger under in the broad 
light of day, amid the noise and bustle of the^ street, or the 
crush of the crowded mart, will, in the gloom and silence of 
the night, wear its bearer to his knees. In those wakeful 
watches the moral sense grows doubly keen, and, oh horror ! 
the deed gilded into a venial glow by sun-light assumes its 
own true sombre hue of damning guilt. What can be more 
awful than the thought that, perhaps, the darkness that comes 
of death may likewise instantly clear the moral sense and ex- 
pose all the moral quality of our actions, freed from earthly 
glitter, and force long-buried memories in upon the quickened 
consciousness of the disillusioned soul t The sternest ortho- 
dox Christian, with a Calvinistic turn of mind, who deems that 
God's justice requires, in a single generation, the doom of 
eternal perdition for fourteen hundred millions of souls, save 
a couple of hundred thousand or so of the elect, need ask I it 
no better form or mode of punishment than that 



